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PREFACE. 


HE Author of this Book is wo 
„ onde be al 


efeft Pieces of his Writings, and one 
T7 r%. of * Precepts, that => 


left us by the ancient Heathens ; and not 

— Key boo There appears all along in it fo 
great @ Love an Concern Virtue ,- which he 
recommends to his Son with all imaginable Zar. 
nefineſs; ſo deep a Senſe of vhe Obligations 10 Ho- 
neſty, and Aver ſion for every thing that is contrary 
to ut; an admirable "Hellas for the Vir. 
cuas of. Plaimmeſs, Truth, and Sincerny; and ſuch à 
generons Contempt of all ſbuſſting, mean, and un- 
der hand Dealings; fuch Piety towards his native 
Coantry, and hearty — or he Calamities it 
a. under, and -withal, jo much Hatred and 
Deteſtation. for thoſe Men, who had been the Cauſes 
of its Misfortunes; and, in a Word, ſo many exceh 
lent Rules of Life, wich veference ro our Duty ei- 
ther to Gad or Men, and to theſe in their ſeveral 
Capacities amd Relwtions, whether of Kindred, 
Friends, or Benefatfors, as buroe juſtly recommend- 
2 it to the Efteem of all the World, and given it 
rhe firft Place among the eminent and moſt celebra- 
2 _— The Scope * 


I * - 


* 
* 


ii PREFACE. 
of it, in hit on Words, is, To lay down ſome Di- 
- veftions and Precepts of good Living, according to 
 *which, upon all Occaſions, Men ought to govern 
-. . Fhejr Lives and Actions; ſo that whatever State 
' of Life a Man is in, whether Publick ar Private, 
of Gowvernour or Governed, of Proſperity or Ad verſi 
| 7 7 otd Age or Youth, he Will here find Rules how 
e ought to demean himſelf in any of thoſe Capaci- 
ties; and will be told ayhat that is, which the 
Dignity and Excellence of his own: Nature requires 
in regard to himſelf, and what the ſeweral ſorts of 
Alliance or Society among. Men demand, in relation 
to other People: So that while other Parts of Lear- 
nine and Knowledge are moſt times confined either 
to certain Ages, certain Times, or certain Places, 
this is of general and univerſal uſe, it is (as our 
Author ſays upon another Subject) neceſſary for 
Youth as well as old Age; it directs in Proſperity 
as well as in Adverſity; it is a Delight to us at 
home, and a Companion for us abroad; Pernoctat 
nobiſcum, peregrinatur, ruſticatur. -.  . 
IT ayas principally deſigned for the uſe of his 
own Son, whom he Lad ſent to Athens for the Be- 
refit of Study, while all things were in Diſorder 
and Confuſion, at Rome, after PomyEr's Defeat in 
the Pharſalian Field; but he tells us he bas pur- 
poſely framed it in ſuch a Manner, as that it might 
be equally ſerviceable to all other People. The Time 
of ts uuriting was after Casar was killed, when 
Marx ANTHONY and his Adherents had got the 
Power into their Hands, and Cictrxo (as þ com- 
plains nt the Beginning of the third Book) was by 


wicked Arms driven away from the City, and 
forced to betake himſelf to his private Retiremerts, 
At this Time he thought to have gone to Athens to 
his Son, and was accordingly on his Journey, * 
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PREFACE: it 
ze vas called back again by the loud Cries of his 
Country, as he intimates in the Concluſion of this 
Diſcourſe, and explains more at large in the Begin- 
wing of his firſt Philippick. He returned to Rome 
upon this Recall, but found things very different 
n what he expected when he came hither : 
Hereupon he witharew- himſelf to his Houſes in the 
Country, reſolving to wait for ſome fitter Opportu-- 
nity of being ſerviteable to the Republick. From 
this Retirement he ſent theſe Precetts n writing 1 
his Son, which he deſgned to have given him 
Mord of Mouth, had he arrived at Athens. The 
Method he proceeds in, is this cuhich follows : After 
a ſhort Diſcourſe by way of Preface to his Son, and 
fixing the right Notion of the Subject he is to treat 
about, he endeavours to beget in him a Love of 
Honeſty, by repreſenting it as amiable and commen- 
dable in it ſelf, and agreeable to the Nature and 
Reaſon of "Mankind, He divides it into four Parts, 
or general Heads, Prudence, Juſtice, Fortitude, and 
Temperance, which are uſually called the four 
Cardinal Virtues; and diſcourſes in order upon eve- 
ry one of them, with all their ſeveral Species or 
Branches, and the Vices that ſtand in oppoſition to 
them. And this he does; not in a dry and ſcholaſti- 
cal Manner, by enquiring nicely wherein the ſtricł 
Nature of the ſeveral Virtues confifts, and which 
of their oppoſite Vices* they are neareſt to, (which 
my Lord Bacon ſomewhere very ingenionſly ob- 
ferwes, it like a Maſter's ſetting a Boy @ Gopy to 
write after, without ever ſhewing him how he 
ſhould make his Letters) but by Inymg down ſuch - 
Rules under each of - theſe Heads, at may dire 
Men in the Prattice of the Duties required of them. 
Afterwards he compi res them with one another, and 
ſhews in what „ are to be verfermed by 


iv PREFACE. 
ws;z 45 Juſtice, for Example, before Knowledge, 
Fortitude, &cc. 40 theſe =O taken to- 
gether, make up the general Notion of Honeſtum ; 
and when taken ſeparately, are ſo many Branabes or 
diſtin} Members of it, 
_ BUT famething elſe beſide Virtue or Ho- 
neſty is neceſſarily requiſite, or at leaſi uſeful and 
convenient, for our well-being here; ſuch as are the 
Comforts and Conveniencies of Life, via. Riches, 
Glory, Honours , Succeſs in Buſineſs , &c. which 
are all comprehended under the Notion of the Word 
Profit; therefore in the ſecond Book he endeavours 
to ſhew how theſe are to be obtained: Aud having 
made it appear, That all the Advantages Mex en- 
Joys and the Evils they endure, are e mg 
be to Men „er From thence he infers, That 
e way whereby we- may obtain the former, aud 
avoid the latter, is 1 the Endaawours of 
Men on aur Side, fo as to have them ready to af- 
A us upon Occafime. This le ſhews can be dove no 
| other way, than by performing thoſe Duties 1wbich 
. viz, by Prudence and Wit- 
dom, by Juſtice and in or Wards and 
2 Men are draum to place their 
| and Con e in us; (where alſo be particu- 
h ſhews, . as Pretending and _Hypocr crify can ne- 
n by Kindneſs 
and Beneficence,. Courteſy. and s Which 
beget in Men a Love and Affection townrd WS; and 
laſtly, by Fortitude , Contempt of » Kc. 
"which are Virtues that draw Mex to Wi ir end 
Aumiration, and make them think us Perſons that 
really deſerve to be promoted. 
BUT betauſe Riches, Honours, Power, and the 
\ like, wwhich ſeem to be a Profit and Advantage to 
. may ten — with. Firtue and Duty 


which 


PREFACE '» 
which really ave ſuch; therefore in vhe third Book 
he endeavours ro heb, ' How '# good May ought 10 

carry himſelf in ſueb a Caſe ; and makes it . 
. Riches, Honours, Kingdoms, amd Empires ave 
ar from being truly an  Advan to any Man, 
at ade 7 als] un and 
bat us honeſt Man ont to that is con- 
trary to Conſcience or ore, ure fo obtain 
even the whole World by it. 5 which be builds 
wpon this Foundation, That the Goods of the Soul, 
wiz, Virtue and Honeſty, are, if not the only, yet 
infinitely the greazeff Goods; (which is 4 Principle 
allowed of by all the wiſer Philoſophers >) From 
whence it muſt follow, that whoever parts with 
theſe upon be Account of any Riches, or ober 
cemmg „ be it never ſo great, 
needs be a Loſer; ir be forfeits n 
Ph 4 leſs Go Nee 
i ves . real Intereſt. Here be 
25 — of the Vireues mentioned in the fir 
eb po 


EAT rothing can be a Man's rus 


the* is ſhould bring him all the appeurin 
. 
to keep % free frow the Eyer of . "Men, wall 
ever * rhe Gods themſelves, that 15 contravy to the 
Duties of Prudence ind Safe, of of Fortitude and 
Moderation, In a Word ave Rules for the 
Government of our Lives in relation to God, our 
Neighbours, and Ourſelves, ſuch as are deſervedly 
admired in a Heathen, and might have well be- 
rome even a Chriftian Writer, He tells us, that to 
procure the Favour of the Former, we muſt live a 

3 and holy Life: That, as to the Second, 
there is an Alliance or Society beteueem all Mankind, 
rue promaing each Particular is obliged to do his be. 
"the 12 m Welfare of 


the 


_ —— ——,- Dy 


be denſe of them in our own Language z. ſo far Jrow 
2 ; * 5 I; A b 2 


vi PREFACE: 


| rhe whole Body,: and rather.co die than de anorber 


any Injury: That, as to Ourſelves, we ſbould al- 
Ways conſider the Dignity and. Excellence of our 
reaſanable Nature, and take Care that we never 
be guilty. of any Action, that may any wiſe ſtain 


er unbecome its Honour : This, as he goes on, will 


quickly teach us, how baſe a thing it is to diſſolve 
in Luxury, Softneſs, &c, —— Thus have 1 endea- 
-voured to preſent the Reader with a general View 
e this incomparable Treatife ; Should I proceed to 
tell him, that fome of the moſt eminent Writers in 
the World have owed great Part of their Credit to 
it; that the Sanderſons, Grotiuses, Pufendorfs, &c. 
are particularly abliged to it for their Skill in deter- 


mining moral Caſes, perhaps he might think-me ra- 
nher zealous, than impartial, in my Account Mit; 


tho ] can aſſure him it is no more than whttÞ«js 


ſtrictiy true. The firſt of thoſe great Perſons (as 
the Meier of W l us) had it all by Heart , 
and how. much uſe. the two latter have made of it, 
T leave thoſe to juage who. have been converſant 
with. their. Mritings. Bus the Book can much 


better recommend it ſelf by its nun true Value, 
than I can de by any thing I am able to ſay of it; 


thither therefore I ſhall refer the Reader for his fur- 
ther Satisfattion, after I have told him, in a few 
Morde, what has been attempted in this new Tran- 


WL. 05 MATTER 22751 e art geil 
I have.endeavoured to expreſs what I conceived 


to be the Senſe and Meaning of the Author, in as 


full aud comprehenſive Words as, I was able, at- 
tending all along to the principal Scope and Deſign 
of his Diſcourſe, rather than to the particular 
Words and Expreſſions. ' 1 have taken Care howe- 
wer to let none of his Words eſcape, without giving 


hat, 


©. PREENGE wit 
that, actbat I rather expe to be condemned, on the 
other Hand,' for explaining ſome of tbem à great 
deal too much, and ſpending a Line perhaps," or 
more, in that, which the Author expreſſed in but 
one ſingle Word: But whoever confiders the Nature 
of the Latin Tongue, and our Author's way of uri- 
ting, eſpecially in this Book, will eaſily perceive 
that it was neceſſary for me to do ſo, otherwiſe the 
Engliſh would have been almoſt as hard to be un- 
derfiood as: the Latin: For the Truth of which 1 
= the Reader. eo pays 36, 37. Book 1. not 
to name innumer Plates. I have had a 
peculiar Eye all along to the Method of the Dif 
coumſe, and the Connexion or Dependance of one 
Part of it upon another, which becauſe it is aten. 
times very obſcure," I have generally added the di. 
finguiſhing Terms of firſt, ſecond, &c. and where 
that. could nat be done, have ſometimes added” a 
Line perhaps, ta ſhew how he paſſes from one thing 
to another: Bur this I have generally told the Red. 
der of, or elſe have printed what is ſo added in 
different Letter; as. may be ſeen" at the Begimiing 
of Chap. 6. and the End of Chap. 7. Book 1. As 
to ſome things, that are of little or no Conſequetye 
zoward underſtanding the author, as if habe 
tranſlated Cana Dinner; Hominis honotati & 
principis, a Gentleman, or a Perſon of Honour 3 
Convivium, ſitting at a Table, and over a Glaſs. 
of Wine, &c. or if in a philoſophical Diſcourſe as 
this is, I have ſometimes made uſe of an unuſual” 
Word, I ſuppoſe they will be counted not unuwarran— 
rable Liberties, but ſuch as are. commonly taken 
Tranſlators. If in the Main I have hit upon thi 
rue © Senſa and Meaning of my Author, and ex- 
preſſed it in ſuch clear and intelligible Terms, as: 
way make the Reader ſee what is the Force of his 


As Anu 


vi PREFACE. 
. of his Precepts, tha 


atious and Examples, 


with thoſe other Vi rrues which have rendred this 


Summary" of 
| contained in it; to * Whol A have — 
an Jaden, referring to the. principal Matters that 
are mentioned in the Book. ar "ry which wen 
with the former Impreſſions, are here 
pofely omitted; that geg. 2 who do not need "them, 
ma have TULLY's OFFICES pure and entire, in & 
Finull Volume; but are intended to be printed again 
an due time, for the Benefit of others. I have Rab 


| of Sir X 1' ESTRANGE's Engliſh, and 
apc Mr. Du B.'s French Tranſlation, _ 
2 was commenua 


ly acknowledge. In fine, I am ſure 
3 Fa par 

ave to the Reader's Judgment: 1 e 

That as 1 look for no Honour fr from 


W 4 
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. more eſpectally of this Nature 7¹¹ * — 1 
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F e Har. 1. 6 
cero ex orts bis Sen, 4 pag Sdn 
* t forget his Latin, 2 be het ig. 4 10 5 
; Univerſe); | E Fai = 1 F Studies of both 
Languages, and alſo learn to wnyte bosb 2 4 


6 


| Phi ofopher and an 1 Tao this Furpoſe 
adviſes bim to read his 1 as havi 
the Grecians had gwer dane. Bur he 55 | 
| adds, That he thinks ey could. Pave eu 


4 written in each of thoſs Kinds, apy 
but ns they a wa nnen 0 ong 


u under CA 
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* TULLY: Book I. 


Eber 10 ſupply ou with Learning, and a City 


that affords you ſuch excellent Examples: Let L 
ſhould think it convenient for you (which is a Me- 
thod I took for my own Improvement) always to 
_ ſome Lats with your Greek,” in the Study 

oquence as well as Philoſophy; "that you may 
be equally perfect in both thoſe "Ways of Writing, 
and make your ſelf Maſter of either Language. 
For the Furtherance of which, I am apt to ima- 


_ Line, I have done no inconſiderable Service to our A 


Country-men; ſo that not only thoſe who do not 
underſtand Greek, but even- thoſe that do, will be 
ready to 40m e, that my Works have been 


ſome Advantag Help * both in ſpeaking 
and judging, V hears I am willing, it is true, 
you ſho of your preſent Maſter, the great- 


A Philoſopher of this Age, and learn of him too 
as long 8 it; and fo long I think it is 
your Duty to 51 it, as you find your ſelf ſuffi- 
<iently benefited by it: But be yichal, I would have 

ou to read my Writings, which very little differ 


from thoſe of the Peripateticks; for we and 


they profeſs our ſelves Followers, not of Sock ATES 


only, but of PI Aro likewiſe. As for the Matters 


contained in them, uſe your own Judgment with 
Freedom and Wai ; for 1 lay no Manner of 
Reſtraint upon you + Your Improvement in the 
Eutin is what T chiefly aim at, which 525 * 
dent muſt follow from a careful Peruſal 
Nor let any one think that 1 arg nant vu 
ing when I ſpeak. thus : For, allowing ſome . 
dhe Precedence in Philofoph „ ſhould I aſſume to 
my — oh 1755 Part Fan 8 AS to 
ſpea uitably, methodically n 
any Subjeck, 1 ee whole fol Li in 
e more than, ha 


Chap. i. OFFICES. 
might reaſonably and fairly lay Claim to. I cannot 
but very earneltly deſire you therefore, my dear 
CICERO, to read iny Writings with Care and Di- 
ligencez not my Orations only, but theſe Pieces al 
ſo that concern Philoſophy, which are now of a 
Bulk almoſt equal to them: For tho” in the former 
there is more of the Force and Power of Ho- 
ence, yet is the ſmooth and even Stile of the 
tter by no Means to be neglected. And off all 
the Grecians I find not one, that has employed his 
Pen in both theſe Kinds; and been at once ſucceſs- 
ful in the Language of the Bar, and this other 
more gentle and eaſie Stile of Philoſophical Diſ- 
courſes: Unleſs DEMETRIUS PHALEREVUS may be 
reckoned for one, who is ſubtle enough in his Diſ- 
putes of Philoſophy, but methinks in his Oratory 
wants that Spirit and Vehemence that is requiſite; 
however has ſuch a Vein of Sweetneſs in him, that 
ane might know he had been THEOPHRASTUS'S 
Scholar. Whether I have had any better Succeſs 
in both theſe Ways, muſt be leſt to the 
of others to determine: I can only ſay that T have 
attempted them both. And it is my Opinion, That 
if ever PLAro had undertaken to plead, he would 
have been a moſt copious and powerful Orator; 
and if DEMOSTHENEs had ſtudied and diſcourſe 
of thoſe things, which he learm of PL Aro, he wou 
have done it with a deal of Ornament and 
Majeſty. The ſame I think true of Is0cxATEs 
0 3 each of which, — with 
bis own Way of, Writing, neglected to cultivate 
and improve the other. — io e 


EW TULLY Book I. 


ian 1. 


rhe ei wt he writes e this Subje . The 
general Uſe and Importance of it. 40 Philgſo- 
Pers have handled it; tho lar, by their falfe 
* Notions of Happineſs and Miſery, utterly pervert 


4 2 Seck they are, that hape a Right 70 
12 77 1 or Precepts concerning it. 
2 in in this Work 9 7865 an 3 
2 The Subjef# of a Diſcourſe ought 
22 W 7 

8 upon it. 


UT having reſolved th rde der thing at 
Fl orgs 1 Sal gn nmr 


ces or Duties, appear the largeſt Extent abou 
= for they take i DE Part of our 
. . prone Aa we * 29 about, whether of 

er at home or 
abroad, whether by our ſelves, ox 


n Ne, we th 
2 1 e 10 Wale Page, . 


as all the Virwe and Credit of Lives proces 
from the due Diſcharge of This, ſo all the wan 
and Turpitude of them reſults from the Non-obfer 
vance of It. Now, tho' this be a Subject which 


all Philoſophers have buſied themſelves about, 
who eyer dared to aſſume that Name, without 


ing down. fome Inftrttions about Dag h yet 


uw 


Chap. ii. OFFICES. 


chiefeſt Good, wherein Juſtice or 
bear a Part, and ſets up Profit, 

r the Meaſure of his Happineſs; as 
with his own Princi- 

over-ruled . the meer Dictates of 


Pleaſure to be the ſovereign Good. Which 

are all ſo obvious and plain, that one would 

they could never ſtand in need of a Diſpute, 
however, I have largely diſcourſed upon them in 
another Work. Theſe Sects therefore, unleſs they 
are reſolved to be inconſiſtent with themſelves, 


ought wholly to abſtain from 82 . 


about Duties. Nor indeed can any 
rerable, er. given, 
unleſs it be by thoſe who upon this Prind le, 
That it is Virrue alone, or at eaft chat chiefly, ich 
ought to be defored for its own ſake: $0 do ealy 
the Stoicks, Academicks, and Peripateticks why a 
Right to lay down any Rules upon this Subject; 
bor as to the Opinion of N PrRREHO, and 
e that has wooden ey a good while 
505 wo might have a Privilege to treat 
out Duties, as well as the former three, had 


left a Poſſibility of Chuſing, and allowed of 
2 — Difference between nyt as to 


E Sagas N Nom Fans: Ira h a0. eB 


hall follow therefore at this Time, and on tis 
Subject more eſpecially, W 


that Subject, that ſo we 


s TULLY: Boote l 
Tranſlator of them, but (according to my uſual 


Cuſtom) ſhall take 'our of their Stores ſo much, 
and after ſuch a Manner, as in my own Judgmene 


1 ſhall think moſt convenient. Seei 


Whole of our following Diſcourſe is d 1 to — 


about Offices or Duties, I think it will be n 
for me, in the firſt Place, to determine and fix the 


Signification of the Word Office; which L cannot 


but admire, to find omitted by PAN A TTus; for 


every clear and rational Diſcourſe upon any Sub- 
ject, ought firſt to begin with an Explication of 
haye a diſtin& Con- 
* of what we are afterwards to diſcourſe 
ut. - | R $7271 


Cu 4 7. UI. | 
The whole SubjeB of Duties conſiſts of two 4 


_ Ordinary and perfect Duties, and what they are. 
Panztius made but, three general Heads of Deli-- 


* | beration, to which Cicero add: two more, The 


general Method he att to take in the whole 
Wark. 


BE whole. FLY of Duties then, in its 


* 3 greateſt Latitude, comprehends under it 
_. theſe Wo Parts: The fett is t ten up in ex 


ing what is Good, and what our greateſt Good; the 
ſecond in certain Directions af Precepes, 8 
ing to which, upon all Occaſions, it is our Dut 
oyern. our Lives and Actions. To the firſt 2 
Me ſuch Queſtions as theſe, ?#/hether all Duties 
are Of, or not? and, Whether one can be grea- 


e aue, wich ſeveral achers to the 
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Chap. iii. OFFICES. 7 
ſame Purpoſe: Not but that the Duties of this ſe» 
cond Part, which conſiſts in the laying down of 
Rules and Precepts, have ſome Tend and Rela- 
tion to our chiefeſt Good; but only it does not ſo 
phinly appears becauſe they ſeem to relate more 
immediately to the Goyernment of our Lives, and 
TT of our Manners : And theſe are they I 


deſign to explain in the following Treatiſe, There 
is alſo another 3 of OP oy of them 
being called Middle or Ordinary, and others Perfect 
. To the latter, I think, we may give the 
Name of Right or Strait; which ſort by the Greeks 
is call'd Kz]oobwues, as the former ordinary one 
Kab By that which we have called Righ7 or 
Strait, as they explain it, is meant a Virtue chat is 
wholly compleat in all its Parts, without any man- 
ner of Flaw, or Imperfe#ion;, and by that which 
we. have call'd, Ordinary, ſuch a one as @ fair and 
reaſonable Account may be gi ven for the, doing 
it. Now theſe fair and Teafnbal Accounts are all 
to be drawn from ſeveral Heads, which are by PAs 
= x411vs reduced to three, and may be called gene: 
ral Heads of Deliberating or Doubting concerning 
any Action, whether it ſhould, or ſhould not be 
done. The firſt is, when it is conſulted or doubted, - 
Whether the Action, that is under Conſideration; 
be honeſt or diſhoneſt; in which Enquiry Men are 
often divided between ſeveral Opinions. The ſe> 
cond is, when it is enquired and conſülted, Whe- 
ther the Action, that is under Deliberation, will ſup- 
ply us with the Pleaſures and Convenienties of 
Life, furniſh us with Plenty of ourward thinzs, ſuch 
as Riches, Honours, Power, Cc. which may put 
us into a Capacity of doing good to our Aae 
and to all thoſe for whom we are more nearly 
concerned; —— 
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neral Head of Profir. The third Ground or Rea- 
ſon of Doubting is, When that thing, which ſeems 
wo de profitable for us, comes into 

with that which is «= 7 r Ae our Intereſt 
drawing us one way, and H & {ionic Gut 
anorher, the wavetig Mind's as ere torn in 
ſunder between the two, and is racked with doubt- 


and anxious Thoughte. There is no greater 8 | 


mg 
Fault in any Diviſion, than not to take in all the 1 
ſeveral Parts of the Matter to be divided; and yet 
two are omitted in the how mentioned one of Pa- 


NA rros: For Men not. conſult and deliberate, 


whether ſuch an Action be honeſt or diſnoneſt; but 


alſo, of two Honeſts that are boch propoſed to them, 
which is the moſt fo; and, in like Manner, of two 


Profitables, which is the moſt profitable. From 


whence it appears, that what he was con. 
ramed in three, o 3 rather to be divided imo five 
Heads, We muſt then, in the firſt Place, difcgurfe 
eg and we ſhall do under theſe 
quiries, YPherher the thing propoſed ze hontft 
605 7 and, Of tvs that arg honeft, which 

4 the fo? which will make up the ett of 
our Firft Book. We ſhall treat in our Second of 
Profit or Intereſt under the fame Heads: And laft- 


tb, in our Third, we ſhall: endeayour to fhew, 


Then a fieming Advanta "ee ant 44 4 come into 
e how a 4 an 9 termine his 32 
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CHaP, IV. 


q © The Excellence of the Nature of Nan above that of 
= Brutes, How the ſeveral Virtues, Prudence, 
Juſtice, &c, are agreeable to its Diffates, and 
reſult from them. Wherein Honeſtum in general 
conſiſts, 


n taken Notice of 
is this, That every Creature doth by Na- 
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very little, if any Concern at 1 1 paſt 
or to come: But the former are Creatures endowed 
with Reaſon, which gives them a Power to carry 
their Thoughts to the Conſequences of things; to 
diſcover Cauſes before they have yet produced their 


2222 
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fuſt Seeds (as it were) and Appearances of them; 
to compare like Occurrences with like, and by 
joyning what is paſt and what is to come together, 
to make a juſt Eſtimate of the one fram the other; 


their 


2 4 r . 
En. RL Do aL 


ture endeayour to preſerve its own ſelf, its Life, 


Effects; to fee the whole Progreſs, and even the 


whereby they are able at once to take a View of. 


their whole Lives, and accordingly make Proviſion 
for the Neceſlities of them, the ſame Force of 


Reaſon makes all Men by Nature to love one 


another, and deſire an Entercourſe of Words and 


Actions. It begets in them likewiſe a ſomewhat ex- 
traordinary Love and Affection for their own 
Children, and ſtrongly. enclines them to frequent 
publick Meetings, and keep up Societies one a- 
mongſt another. For the * Reaſon alſo the 

are very induſtrious to provide for the Neceſſaries 
and Conveniencies of Life, and that not only for 
themſelves in particular, but for their Wives, their 


Children, and others whom they have a Kindneſs 


for, and are obliged to take care of; which Con- 


cern is very proper to rouſe up the Spirits, and 


make them more vigorous and active in Buſineſs. 
But of all the Properties and Inclinations of Men, 
there is none more natural and peculiar to them, 
than an earneſt Defire and Search after Truth. 
3 . is 2 Minds are —— — 2 
Thoughts ements of nec Bufineſs, 
— N - to be either ſeeing, or hear. 
ing, or learni ſomething; and eſteem the 
Knowledge of things ſecret and wonderful, as a 
neceſſary Ingredient of a happy Life. From whence 
it appears, That nothing is more. agreeable and 
ſuited to the Nature and Minds of Men, than un- 
diſguiſed Openneſs, Truth, and Sincerity. Next to 


„ 


this Love and Affection for Truth, there follows 


in the Soul an impatient Deſire and Inclination to 


Superiority; ſo that whoever has the genuine Nature 
of a Man in him, will never endure to be ſubject to 
another, unleſs he be one that inſtructs, or adviſes, 
or is inveſted with a juſt and lawful Authority far 
the- Benefit of the Pubkck. From whence there 
ariſes a Greatneſs of Soul, which ſets it * 


Chap. v. OFFICES. It 
the Concerns and trifling Enjoyments of this 
preſent World. It is another, an that too no 
mean Prerogative of our reaſonable Natttre, that 
Man alone can diſcern all the Beauties of Order 
and Decency, and knows how to govern his 
Words and Actions in conformity to 9 It is 
he alone, that of all the Creatures obſerves and is 
pleaſed with the Beauty, Gracefulneſs, and Symme- 
try of Parts in the Objects of Senſe; which Nature 
and Reaſon obſerving in them, from thence take 
Occaſion to apply the ſame alſo to be, of the 
Mind; and conclude that Beauty, Conſiſtency, and 
Regularity, ſhould be much more kept up in our 
Words and Actions; and therefore command us, 


that nothing be done that is effeminate or unbe- 


coming; and that ſo ſtrict a Guard be kept over 
every Thought and Action, as that no Luſt or F 
thineſs be either conceived or practiſed by us. 
From theſe Inclinations and Inſtincts of Nature, 
ariſes and reſults that Honeſtim we are ſeeking for; 
which however little valued and efteemed it ma 
be, is nevertheleſs virtuous and amiable in it ſelf; 
and which we juſtly affirm, tho” it were commend- 
ed by no one, to be yet in its own Nature truly 
commendablemſe. | 
” 29 190 THER Las EFT]: ILY 
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The admirable Beauty of — Four general 
Heads of it, from which: all the ſeveral Duties 


: 
* 


ariſe; and aubat the Object of each of them is, 


about æohicb it is employed, | © 


HUS, Son Maxcvs, have I given you a 
rough Draught, and juſt the Outlines, as it 
; | | were, 


| 
| 
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wer of Hoxeſty ; which, could ſhe be ſeen in her 
Fill Beauy with mortal Eye, would make the 
Ms Word (as Prato has faid) be in love with 
Wiſdom. Now whateyer is contained under the 
Notion of Honeſty, ariſes from one of theſe four 
Heads; Firſt, A * and Obſervati- 
on. for the e finding out df Truth; which may be 
called by the general Name of Prudence. Secondly, 
A Care to maintain that Society and mutual Enter- 
courſe which is between Men; to render to 8 
Man what is his Due; and to ſtand to one's W 
in all Promiſes and Bargains; which we call Ju- 
ice. * The Greatneſs and unſhaken Reſo- 
truly brave an invincible Mind; 
5701 goes * the Name of e To Fortis 
And, Laſtly, h keeping — ords and 
bes within the due Limits of Order and Do- 
cency under which are comprehended Temperance 
and Moderation. Now every one of theſe ſeveral 
Heads, tho they all have a mutual Connexion and 


Dependance one 2 has its _ 
har Cls 4 ig gen and reſſ 805 Duties 
ariſing from it: From that, for Example, which is 
mentioned firſt, and under which Prudence and 
Wiſdom are contained, ariſes the Duty of 
contemplating, and finding out of Truth, which 
for it is then, and then alone, that we juſtly eſteem 
a Man prudeat and wiſe, when we find that he is 
able to ſee and diſcover the Truth of things; and 
of an active, vigorous, and piercing Mind, to give 
an Account of t tk” ng pg o that it is 
Truth that is the proper Object of both theſe Vir- 
r and that about which they are only concerned, 
The ot 


2% ative 10 Life, and de heir ESSE 


er. ge 73 | 


and Correſpo 4 ung We fn an ele- 
vated 9 and Strengt ap- 


ch Fw l ee ſo. mor 4— 


in deſpiſing and being above them. Then as for 
Ae e niformity, Moderation, 
ae | 


Is 
AAlbas, £ fince from, Fig oa of theſe, within the 
Bounds and Limits of Order and Moderation, we 
are (aid to No OATS ME Oren becoming 
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Rane or Contemplation of Truth, the 72 

general Virtues, is the neareft allied þeh o oi Nas 
| ey - Man. Tus Caution concerning it. It 
2 70 e place 5 the Duties f the actiu: 
" bat it mg? bt heals to % * 


Nature and Power 2. Honeſty, is deduced 

m lome one of theſe four Parts, we are now to 
diſcourſe of chem each in particular. And, firſt, of 
Prudence, which is. wholly taken up in the Know- 
ledge of Truth, and has the neareſt ACT 96 any 
with the reaſonable Nature of Man : For hew are 
we all of us drawn and enticed with the. Deſire of 
Moi >, How noble and, glorious a thing do we 
ine it to excel W and how mean 


ad reptoachfüd do | We count it, on the other 


Fs duals ex ei 10 th wht 
ff 


Nah to uach; beſide tha 
Lis petual Motion and Agitation, of it ſelf will by 
ly us 
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Hand, to flip, to be in an Error, to be i ignorant, 
or tobe impoſed upon? In gratifyir ng this ſo natural 
and virtuous Inclination in the Mind of Man, there 
are two grand Faults to be carefully avoided: Ts 


firſt 6 an Sym Haſtineſs and Raſhneſs in 


Aﬀent, 9 . that we know 
UG We really do. ſo hoeyer deſires 85 l 


am 1 re on) to avoid this Error; muſt in 4 
his En himſelf Time, and 
conſider c the Matten Wich himſelf, before he ri 
ceeds to paſs his Judgment upon it. The ſecond 
—_— is, that a great many Men bebe abundance 
2 and à world of Pains, upon very diffi- 
cult obſcure Subjects, and ſuch as, rhaps, 
when they are found out, are of but very little, or 
no Concernment. Would Men but be careful to 
ſlum theſe two Miſtakes; whatfoeyer m or Pains 
might ſpend upon virtuous, worthy, or 
ol. Subjects, it Frould not without 1 
highly enen Thus Ctus Sul pics Was 
heretofore praiſed for his Skill in Aſtronomy, Skxr. 
PomPErvs, ſince my Memory, for his in Geome- 
try: Many have been Aue fa the Study of 54 
gick, more in that of the Civil ph ; 
more peculiar Buſineſs of all which, 995 
ing, is the finding out of Truth, 
ver ſhould be {6 taken up in 15 8 15 
as a thereby” to neglect the more " neceſſary 1 Dies. of 
the active Life; Tor, after all is done, it is Acti 
only that gives a true Value and nene on 8 
0 Not that we are able to be alyays a do- 
ng without lritermiſſi on, his ut often retire from Bu- 
the pond, Which is in 


with Study and Thinking, Whether we 
our Teives do ir bel In 4 ord, "tho ed 
Aim 
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Aim and Deſign of our Thought, and A tion 

of Mind, is either the Attainment of fc ings 

are bona and. tend to a-virtuous and hap 

of of Sn or elſe the Improvement of o Reaſon 
and U 1 mer oy iſdom and Knowledge. 

And this may ſuffice for the firſt of our generg} 
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The ſetond , eneral Virtue, which conf is mains 
taining of Human Society. Two Parts of it, 
Juſtice and Liberality. The firſt Duty of J jee. 
All, things at firſt common. The Original of Pro- 
perty. Men are. barn for the Good, & c. of one 

another: Whence 'ariſes the ſecond Duty of. Jo 
flice. Two. forts of Injuſtice, the one of Co 
miſſion; the other of Omiſſion. The Cauſes s 
the > rſt fort of Maite; . Fear: Secondl 95 
De 


F 855 eg ning three tha mhich con- 
8 in Society, eepi 
mutual Lore ny don ae amongſt noft. Mankind 


ſeems of the Kane moſt diffuſive Extent. It 
comp rehends er it theſe two Parts; Firſt, Ju- 


ſtice, prey is much the moſt glorious and fj plendid 
of Virtues, alone entitles us to the Name 
and Appellation of Good Men. And near of kin 
to this, Secondly, Beneficence, which may alſo be 
called either Boantf 0 or Liberality, Now the firſt 
that Juſtice requires of us is this, That no one 
ſhould do any 75 o another, umleſi by way of 


rea es and _ Retribution * ſome Injury re- 
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" ceived 
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ceived from him: And whatever things belong ei- 
ther to all in common, or to particular Perſons as 
their own Propriety, ſlould not be altered, but made 
rſe of accordingly, Now no Man can fay that he 
has ay thing his own by a Right of Nature; but 
Either by an ancient immemorial Seizure, as thoſe 
who firſt planted uninhabited Countries: Or, ſe. 
condly, by Conqueſt, as thoſe who have got things 
by the Right of the Sword; or elſe by ſome Law, 
Compact, Agreement, or Lot. Tis by ſome of 
theſe Means, that the People inhabiting Arpinum 
and Tuſculum came to have thoſe Lands, which 
are now called theirs; and the ſame may be ſaid as 
to private Mens Eſtates. However, ſince at pre- 
ſent, by ſome of theſe Ways, each particular Man 
has his perſonal Poſſeſſions, out of that which by 
Nature was common to all, tis but Reaſon that 
each ſhould hold what is now his own; which if 
wa one endeayour to take away from him, he di- 
ly breaks in upon common Juſtice, and vio- 
lates the Rights of Human Society. Bur ſeeing (as 
is excellently ſaid by PLaTo) ue are not born for 
our ſelves alone; but that our native Country, our 
Friends and Relations, have a juſt Claim and Title 
to ſome Part of us; and ſeeing whatſoever is creat- 
ed on Earth, was meerly deſigned (as the Stoicks 
will h i) or the Seryice of Men; and Men 
themſelves for the Service, Good and Aſſiſtance of 
one another: We certainly, in this ſhould be Fol- 
lowers of Nature, and ſecond her Intentions ;. and 
by doing all that lies within the Reach of our 
Power for the general Intereſt, by mutually giving 
and receiving good Turns, by our Knowledge, In- 
- duſtry, Riches, or other Means, ſhould endeavour 
to keep up that Love and Society, that ſhould be 
among Men. Now the great Foundation of * 
co 
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ſtice is Faithfulneſs, which conſiſts in being con- 
ſtantly firm to your Word, and a conſcientious Per- 
formance of all Compacts and Bargains ; where- 
upon for this once, let us venture to follow the 
Opinion of the Stoicks, thoſe mighty Admirers of 
Derivations, and believe that Fides [Faithfulneſs] is 
ſo called, (tho 3 it may ſeem a little too far 
fetcht) quia fiat quod dictum eft, becauſe what was 
promiſed is ed. The Vice that is oppoſite 
L. 4 is þ - rare Fad which there are two forts, 
the firſt co in the actual doing an Injury to 
— — the Fon in tamely looking on while he 
is Injured, and not N defending him, tho 
ed 


we are able. For he injuriouſly falls uppn 
another, whether by Rage or other vio- 
lent Paſſion, does as twere leap at the Throat of 
his Companion; and he that refuſes, to help him 
when Injured, and to ward off the Wrong, if it 
lies in his Power, is as plainly guilty of Baſeneſs 
and Injuſtice, as tho* he had, deſerted his Father, 
his Friends, or his native Country. Now that for- 
mer Injuſtice, which conſiſts in the willful and 
actual wronging another, has oftentimes no other 
Cauſe but Fear; when he, who deſignedly does 
a Man an Injury, is afraid left himſelf ſhould be 
forced to undergo one, if he does not ſecure him- 
ſelf by doing it before-hand. But generally ſpeak- 
ing, the great Source and Fountain of all ſuch 
Injuftice, is the ſatisfying ſome irregular and exorbi- 
tant Appetite and in a more eſpecial Manner, the 
Defire of Riches: Of which we ſhall therefore ſay 
ſomething in particular. . 
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BY Diſs of A — rote Cauſe of min 
tile, whence it proceeds, It allowable enough, 
+ long as it toes not draiv Men to the i injuring 

' others. © The Deſire. of Honours, &c. another 
| Gare of 1 2 It uſually is found in Men f 
the greate .. There's a. Difference to 

ws Is J vr 7 In jaries, that are dane h 

and in a Paſfon, and fa . mT Mean 
th 1 5 promidir ated aher, | 


ind) 12 ; 
IcHzEs then are =P) ls Ae 
either to ſup ly us wich the Neckfaries f 
Lite,” or furniſn us ith the Pleafures' and Conve- 
niences of it; or elſe, as it often is obſerved to N. 
in Perſons of great and aſpiring Minds, as 
leans of 58 an Intereſt in the Publick, and 


* 7 Pytber bliging and gratifying one's Friens 
To wlüch Purpoſe was 19275 Say in An of the late MIA. 
5 es cx sss, That whoever, deſigned to be a lead- 


ing Man in the Commonwealth, * never to 
think he had Eſtate enough, till he could maintain 
an Army With its yearly Revenue. Others take 
Pleaſfure in Splendor and Magnificence; in a hand- 
ſome, noble and plentiful way of living: All which 
things have begot an inſatiable Greedineſs after 
Money, without which they can never be ſupported 
atid* inaintained, Not but that a moderate Deſire 
of Riches, and a Man's Eſtate, ſo long as 
* abſtains from oppreſling of others, is allowable 
enough; but a very great Care ought always to be 
taken, that we be not drawn to any Injuſtice by it. 
There's another Deſire that makes Men as apt to be 
forgettul of Jultice, as dat after Riches ;-the * 
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I mean, of Empire, Glory, Honours, c. For 
that Saying of Exxrus, There's no inviolable Faith 
ar Friend hip in the Matter f a Kingdom, tho" ap- 
plied by him to that one Caſe only, is yet full out 
as true in a great others; for wherever the 
Subject of Contention is ſuch, as that only one Par- 
can meet with Sucdeſs, and the reſt muſt fall 
t of what they deſire; things are uſually carried 
o ſo great à Height, as, that tis very difficult not 
to break in upon Faich and Friendſſip. This hath 
appeared but too manifeſtly of late, in that raſh and 
moſt impudent Attempt of Cs sz who hagbrgke 
through all thoſe Ties and Obligations, that eith 
Gods or Men could be laid upon him, for the com- 
palling! getting of that Empire to himſelf, which 
vainly — in his depraved Imagination. 
But in this caſe tis one 3 Unhappineſs, 
that the Thirſt after Honour Empire; Power, c. 
falls moſt upon Men of the greateſt Souls, and moſt 
exalted Natures; wherefore the greater Care ought 
to be taken, that nothing of Offence be committed 
in this kind. No it makes a great Difference in 
all Acts of Injuſtice, whether they proceed from 
fome violent Paſſion, (which is for the moſt Part 
ſhort Continuance) or are done with Defign and 
previous Deliberation: For thoſe that are the Effects 
of a ſudden Guſt of Paſſion, ought not to be e- 
ſteemed of ſo heinous a Nature, as thoſe that pro- 
ceed from premeditated Malice. And this ſuf- 
fice for the firſt ſort of Injuſtice; which co in 
Tha actual doing of Wrong ; and the Caules of it. 
7H i | £573 s BY. 3. "83% 4/713 SN} ©) BHT) 
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Injuſtice of Omiſfion, and the Cauſes of it. Thoſe 
are guilty of it, who ſpend their whole Lives in 
Study and Contemplation; as ſome Philoſophers 
have done. Juſtice ought to proceed from Choice. 
Thoſe who mind nothing but their own Buſineſs, 
are guilty of this Injuſtice. Self-love hinders Men 
from. ſeeing their. Duty.” An excellent Rule for 

. the avbiding of all Injuftice. IMG. Of 

As for the ſecond, which only conſiſts in ſee- 
ing anather injured, and being wanting to 
eur Duty, by not defending him; the Cauſes of rhar 

— I IN. For 3 of of- 

ing others, or of bringing a Trouble and Charge 

— — Others are negligent, idle, or 

mean-ſpirited :: And a third ſort there is, who are 

© taken up with their own Concerns, that they 
haye no time leſt to regard the Oppreſſed, whom 
yet tis their Duty. to ſave and Protect. 1 am there- 
tore of Opinion, that PLaTo's Conſequence will 
hardly goods where ſpeaking about the Philo- 
ſophers, he ſays, They are . wholly taken up in 
che ſeeking out of Truth, and pony neglect 
and make light of thoſe things which the reſt of 

1 the World: are fo after, | and ſo contend 

about; — rs are juſt. This, I 

tay, Jam afraid is a bad Conſtquence; for tho“, *tis 

true; they, keep the firſt ſort of Juſtice, inaſmuch as 
they actually do no Wrong, yet they run perfectly 
counter to the other: For _ ag in their 

Learning and Studies, they a n their Friends to 

to be injured by others, whom in Juſtice they 

10 haære protected and defended, 80 _— 

ey 


ht 
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lieved, they would hardly ever trouble themſelves 
ſo far, as at all to intermeddle with the Buſineſs of 
the Publick, if it was not altogether, as it were, 
forced upon thein. But it were a great deal better 
would they do it voluntarily; for an Action, tho 
honeſt, is not therefore truly virtuous, unleſs it be 
done out of Choice, and with a Good- will. There 
are others yet, who out of a Deſire of improvi 
their own Eſtates, or elſe a moroſe and unfociable 
ſort of Temper, cry, They meddle with Nobody's 
Buſineſs but their '0%n, chat ſo they may ſeem to 
be Men of ſtrict Honeſty, and to injure Nobody: 
And they do indeed avoid the one ſort of Injuſtice; 
but directly run themſelves into the other; for the 
deſert the common Good and Society of ind, 
while they beſtow neither Study, Pains, nor Money, 
toward the Preſervation of it. Thus have I laid 
down the two ſorts of Injuſtice, and pointed out 
to you the Cauſes of each; and have alſo endea- 
youred to explain the true Nature and Extent of 
Juſtice; from all which Account twill be eaſis 
judge, unleſs we are extremely fond of our * 
e, what thoſe ſeveral Duties are, which at ſewe⸗ 
ral Times are required of us. I ſay, Unleſs we 
are fond of our own Eaſe; for the Truth of it is, 
tis a troubleſome thing to be concerned in the Bu- 
ſineſs of other People; however old CR EMES in 
TERENCE thinks, That he ought to be concerned for 
the Good of all Men. But be that as it will, foraſ- 
much as the Succeſs. of our own Affairs, whether 
Good or Ill, more nearly concerns us, and makes 
us more 1 than 3 of another's; 2 
appeais to us „ as a thing at a Diſtance 
therefore we paſs a quite differens ke ent, upon. 
the one and the other. And, upon this Account, 
"tis a very good Rule that is given by ſome Men, 
2 54 1 
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That we ſhould never venture upon any Action, of 
which Wwe doubt whether tis honeſt or diſh one ſt. 
For N quickly would ſhew it ſelf by its own 
native Brightneſs; and the doubting about it is a 
pou Intimation, that at leaſt we ſuſpected ſome 
Injuſtice when we did it. + lth 7: 
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Juſtice is altrred' upon an Alteration of Circum- 
* ſtances; and what was our Duty in one Ciſe to 

do, in other Circumſtances tis our Duty to avoid. 
' Promiſes are not to be ſtood to in ſeveral Caſes, 
: As, If they are' prejudicial: If made thro' Fear, 
cc. A cloſe adhering to the Words of a Law, 

or Bargain, is 4 Means of being unjuſt : Craft in 
. Juch Caſes to be diligently avoided. " 


B UT here tis obſervable, That the Limits of 


D Juſtice are not fo fixed, but that they may be 
ered upon an Alteration of the Circumſtances ; 
fo. that what at one time appears to be the Duty of 
an honeſt and good Man, at another is altered and 
becomes the quite contrary : To'deliver upa Truſt, 
for Example, or perform a Promiſe, and other 
ings relating to Truth and Faithfulneſs, are Duties 


which Juſtice it ſelf will allow us, in ſeveral Caſes, 


to negle& or omit : For Reſpect mult be had ta 
thoſe general Rules we before laid down, as the 
Ground and Foundation of all Juſtice. Firſt, That 
no Injury be done to any other : And, Secondly, That 


we make it our earneſt Endeavour to promote the 


Good and Intereſt of all Mankind: So that our Du- 
ty is not always the fame, but various 2 


* 


Joan XIIAIUT 8 
the Variety of Circumſtances. There may be a 
Contract or * — — 
of which wo ring very Damage, either to 
the Perſon himſelf that made- it, or the other Parry 
whom it was made to- Thus, had NMEPTUNE not 
anted what he promiſed io TutsEUs; THESEUS 
| on 14a the Loſs of his 3 
For (as the Story NEPTuNE having granted 
him any three Wiſhes, for 7 
very great Paſſion, deſired the Death of his own 
Son; by obtaining of which, he was afterwards 
brought into the greateſt Afflictions. Such Promiſes 
therefore are not to be kept, as will but bring a 
Miſchief on him they were made to; no more are 
thoſe, which tend to the Damage of the Promiſer 
himſelf, more than to the Profit of him they were 
promiſed to. Again, every Juſtiee it (elf requires us 
io perform a greater before a leſſer Duty: Tou — 
mile, for Example, a Friend of yours, co aſſiſt hin 
in a Cauſe that he has depending, but your Son 
grows dangeroufly ſick in the mean time; here it 
would be no Breach of Duty * if you ſnould 
not make good what you promiſed to your Friend: 
and he himſelf; rather wou be much to blame, 
ſhould he complain of being diſappointed by yon. 
Further, tis plain to op Bens e, that ſuch ſort _ 
of Promiſes can never be binding, as are made by 
People over-awed by Fear, or over-reached by De- 
ceit z moſt of which are void by the Prætorꝰs Edits, 
and ſome of them even by the Laws themſelves. 
But another great Spring from which Injuries ariſe, 
is ſome Quick or Cavil, and an over-ſubtle and ma- 
licious Interpretation of the Laws; from whence 
that Saying, Summum jus ſumma Injuria, The Height 
of Juſtice is the Height of Roguery, is now become 
a daily and common _ among us. There 
+ - * 
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Juſtice to be Rept towards all 7 75 Men. Bounds 
ro be obſerved in puniſhing thoſe that have in- 
jured us. Laws of War to be ftriftly obſerved, 

Two forts of Diſputing, by Reaſon and by the 
Sword : The latter it allowable, when we cannot 
obtain what's our Right by the former. What 
onght to be the End of making War.. How is 
ſhould be carried on. The Striftneſs of the ola 
Romans in ob ſerving the Laws of War. A Sto»- 
ry of the elder Cato to that Purpoſe.. 


HERE are certain Duties or Offices alſo, 
to be ſtrictly obſerved, even towards thoſe 
that have injured us; for we ought not to go be- 
yond ſuch and. ſuch Bounds, in N Revenge 
and Puniſhment of another: In which Particular it 

may perhaps be enough, to make him that has 
wronged us repent of the Wrong done; ſo that 
both he himſelf may abſtain from the like, and 
others may be diſcouraged from injuring us for the 
future, There are certain peculiar Laws of War 
alſo, which are of all things moſt ſtrictly to be ob- 
ſerved in the Common-· wealth: For there being 
two ſorts of diſputing in the World, the one by 
Reaſon, and the. other by open Force; and the 
former of theſe being that which is agreeable to 
the Nature of Man, and the latter to that of 
Brutes; when we cannot obtain what is our Right 
by the one, we muſt een of Neceſſity have Re- 
courſe to the other. "Tis allowable therefore to 
undertake Wars, but it muſt always be ,with De- 
fron of obtaining a ſecure Peace. And when we 


haye gotten the better of our Enemies, 'we. ſhow 


In ſhort, the whole 
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reſt content with the Vi alone, and ſhew our 


felves merciful andkind tb afterwards; unleſs 
they are ſuch as have been very cruel, and com- 


mitted inhumane Barbarities in the War. Thus 


our Forefathers took into their City the Zquians, 
Volſcians, Sabmes, and others whom they had ſub- 
dued; whereas Carthage and Numantia they en- 
tirely deſtroyed: I could wiſh I might not add 
Corinth too; but I believe wa! ra omething in 


their Eye when they did it, that more e _—_ 
ally the Situation of the Place; which being o ve- 
ry convenient as it was, they were afraid leſt it 
might be, at one Time or other, an Encourage- 
ment to a Revolt. In my Opinion tis ahways our 
Duty to do what we can for a fair and ſafe Peace; 
in which thing, if People would have hearkned to 
me, we might at this Time have ſeen the Repub- 
lick, tho?, tis true, I cannot ſay in a flouriſhing Con- 
dition, yet certainly not, as at preſent we percieve 
it, entirely ſubverted and fallen into Ruines. And 


as we are bound to be merciful to thoſe we have 


actually conquered, ſo ſhould thoſe allo be received 
into Fayour, who have laid down their Arms, and 
thrown themſelyes wholly upon the General's Mer- 
ey; and that even tho the Breach be made in their 
City Walls. Our | Fore-fathers' were moſt 
ſtrictiy juſt as to this Particular; the Cuſtom of 


"thoſe Times making him the Patron of a con- 
City or People, who firſt received them into 


e Faith and — 75 of the People of Rome. 

Right, and all the Duties of 
War, are moſt religiouſly ſet down in the Fecial 
Laws; out of which it is manifeſt, that never any 
"War can be juſtly undertaken, unleſs Satisfaction 
Have been firſt demanded}. and Proclamation of it 
"made publicly before-hand. PoyPiitius was Com- 
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therefore was diſmiſſed amo 
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mander in one of the Provinces, and CaTo's Son 
a young Soldier under him; and Poee1LL1vs think- 
ing fit to disband one of his Legions, it happened 
to be the ſame in which the young Man was, who. 
[ the reſt of the Sol- 
diers; but having a Mind to ſee more of the War,, 
he. notwi ing this continued till in the Ar- 
my. Hereupon old Caro writes a Letter to Pop- 
PILLIUS, and therein deſires him, that iF he ſuf- 
fered his Son to remain in the Army, he would give 
him his Military Oath again; foraſmuch as the for- 
mer being void by his disbanding, he could not any 
longer fight lawfully with an Enemy: So religi- 
ouſly careful they were in thoſe Days, of doing 
nothing that is contrary to the Laws of War. 
There is extant ſtill an Epiſtle of Ca ro the Fa- 
ther to his Son, in which he tells him, That he 
had heard of his being disbanded by the Conſul, 
when he was a Soldier in Macedonia, in the War 
with PERSEUS ; and therefore he adviſes him not 
by any Means to intermedale in a Battle, becanſe, 
225 » "tis unlawful for one, that is no longer a 
8 * 


Soldier, to engage with the Enemy. 
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The Civility of the ala Romans towards their Ene- 
mies, in giving them the mildeſt Names, Some 
Wars are only for Empire, others for Safety: 
Difference of Conduct to be obſerved in #5 

A noble and generous Saying of King PYKRHUS. 


\ ND here I cannot but obſerve moreover, 
41 that he who i properly called Tua by 
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ſtubborn Enemy] had by our Anceſtors the Name 
of Hoſtis given him; the Gentleneſs of the Word 
ſomewhar leſſening the Foulneſs and Odium of the 
Thing: For Heftis [an Enemy) among them, ſig- 
nified the ſame thing that N Stranger] 
does now amongſt us; as appears from the Laws 
of the XII Tables, and therein ſuch ſort of Expreſ- 
ſions as theſe, Status dies cum hoſte, and Adverſus 
hoſftem æterna aufforitas. What greater Courteſy 
could be ſhewn than this, to call even an Enemy 
of, on the ſofteſt and moſt obliging Names? 
the Word is now altered, I confeſs, from 
that mild to an harſher Senſe, Cuſtom having 
changed it from what it firſt properly ſignified, a 4 
Stranger, to denote ſuch a one as bears Arms a- 
gainſt us. We have told you already what previ- 
ous Cauſes and Conditions there be, before 
any War can be lawful and juſt; the ſame are re- 
even in thoſe Wars alſo, which are under- 

taken meerly for Glory and Empire: But then all 
Conteſts of this latter fort ſhould be carried on 
with leſs Heat and Animoſities : For as in the Dif- 
ferences that happen among Citizens, we make a 
Diſtinction between a' violent Enemy and a gene- 
rous Riyal; (in one Caſe nothing but a Title of 
Honour, in the other our Lives and Reputations 
being concerned) ſo did our Anceſtors do in their 
Wars. That which they with the Cimbers 
and Celtibers, was managed as with hateful and 
implacable Enemies, the Queſtion then being, not 
whether of the two remain a Conqueror, 
but whether ſhould remain a People at all: Where- 
as thoſe with the Latins, Carthaginians, Prx- 
Anus, Oc. were only Quarrels about Honour and 


Dominion. The Carthaginians were 7 


% 


der cruel ; but all the reſt more faithful and merciful, 
That Speech of PrxkRus is indeed very extraordi- 
nary upon reſtoring the Captives, when he ſays, 
I neither Gold of you nor Price demand. 
Nor vill I chaffer, but fight our the War; 
_ Let Steel, not Gold, to each their Fate decide. 
Whether to you or me Dame Fortune wil! 
_ The Victory grant; or what the Chance of War, 
Shall Courage try. And this I add withal, © 
That freely I their Liberties reſtre 
To theſe brave Men, whoſe Lives the War has 
* ſpared. | 0A © 
Freely I give, do you as freely take, 
In the Name of the mighty Gods. 


A truly royal and princely Saying, and worthy of 
the glorious Fan of c. : Se 


_ — 


CHAP, XIII. 

Particular Perſons bound in Juſtice to keep the Pro- 
miſes made to an Enemy. The Example of RE 
GULus. ' The Story of ten who did the contrary: 
How puniſhed by the Romans; 1 one, 
ub thought to have eſcaped by a Quirk. A 
noble Inftance of the Roman Juſtice ro King 
PrxkRKRUS. Juftice to be kept rowards the 
meaneſt Slaves. Tuo ways whereby Injuries are 
done, Fraud and Force. Fraud the more odtons. 
To be a Rogue under the Mast of Honeſty, the 

greateſt of Pillanies. _ | Tet 


is alſo the Dury of particular Perſons, if 
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their Circumſtances, they have made any Promi 
or Oath to an Enemy, afterwards to ſee, that they 
em it faichfully. Thus REOULus was taken 

in the firſt Punick War by the Carthaginians, and 
ſent by them to Rome about an Exchange of Pri- 
ſoners, upon ſolemn Oath given/that he would re- 
turn to again. Firſt then, as ſoon as he 
was come to Rome, =x adviſed the Senate againſt 
ſuch a C ; and when he had done ſo, 

(tho? ed on to ay by his Friends. and Relati- 
ons) rather returned to a certain Puniſhment, than 


his Oath ſhould be broken, tho' made to an Ene- 


my. But HANNIBAL in the ſecond Carthaginian 
War, after our fatal Defeat at Cann, ſent ten to 
Rome under the ſame Obligation of returning a. 
gam, unlel 42 their Interęſt they could prevail 
with the Senite to redeem their Peine Who 
were all by the Cenſors deprived of their Priyileges 
as Freemen, and tied to pay ſuch and ſuch Duties 
to the Publick as long as they lived, for not being 
true to their Oaths and Obligations. There was 
one of them thought by. a Trick to- have eluded 
the Force of bis Oath, > was nevertheleſs. pu- 
niſhed for all that: By Shi 755 this: HANNIBAL 
had let them Lai py upon the Condition 
_  afore-mentio 2 2 0 1 had gotten 
a little way out 'of i 1 152 but come 
back to it again, under Colour gol ving forgot to 
take ſomething (I know not 8 with "hp and 
then away he poes out again, diſcharged (as he 
thought] Au Obligation of returning. And 
fo, dis very true, he was in Word, but not in 
RI: ; for in all wp _ Ld are not to attend 
to the meer Form of Wor ty the true Deſign 
and Intention of them. But he gre teſt Example 
of. Juſtice to an Enemy, was ben by * 
4 
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ſtors towards King PYkRHUS : There came a De- 
ſerter out of PrRRHUus's Camp, and offered the 
Senate to diſpatch him with Poyſon; which they 
and FABRICIUS were ſo far from accepting of, 
that they gave him up again as a Traitor to his 
Maſter. Thus we may fee, that they would not 
allow of any. unjuſt mY of 2 tho' for the 
Death of a powerful and invading Adverſary: And 
ſo much for the Duties required in War, There is 
one Part of Juſtice remaining behind, and which 
ought by no Means to be forgotten by us; I mean 
that towards the loweſt and meaneſt ſort of Pea» 
ple: And theſe are more eſpecially thoſe we call 
our Slaves; in relation to whom, tis a very good 
Rule that is given by fome Men, that we ſhould 
uſe them no otherwiſe than we do .our Day-la- 
bourers, Make them firſt do their Work, and then 
pay them honeſtly what they have earned. In fine, 
to cloſe up this Diſcourſe of Juſtice, there are two 
Ways or Methods, whereby one Man injure 
or oppreſs another; the one is Fraud and Subtlety, 
the other open Force and Violence; the former of 
which is — 4 eh: a Fox, and the _ 2 
a Lion; of t certainly very unw of 
a reaſonable Creature, tho Fraud, 1 think, is the 
more odious of the two. , But of all Injuſtice, 
theirs is certainly of the deepeſt Dye, who. make it 
their Buſineſs to appear honeſt Men, even whilſt 


they are practiſing the greateſt of Villanies. 
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V Liberality, the ſecond Part of general Juſtice, 
© Three Cautions to be obſerved concerning it. "Tis 
not Liberality, to b:flow upon one what is 
wrongfully taken from another ; nor what ought 
to have rather been given to our Relations, nor 
Fo give out of Vain glory. Bounty ſhould be pro- 
Portioned to the Merit of the Receiver, which is 
: of ſeveral ſorts, — . 


E have now gone through with the Subject 
of Juſtice, it remains in the next Place 
(to go on according to our Method propoſed) that 
we ſay ſomethi ewiſe of Bounty and Liberali- 
ty, than which there is nothing more nearly allied 
to the Nature of Man, But then we muſt obſerve 
theſe following Cautions; Firſt, That we take 
Gore in all Acts of , that they be not preju- 

cial to, thoſe we would oblige by them, nor to 
any other 5701 Second}y, That we do not in our 
Bounty and Liberality go beyond our Eſtates. And, 
Thirdly, That we duely proportion our Kindneſs, 
according to every Man's Merit and Deſerts. And 
firſt -of the former, which is grounded upon the 
great and fundamental Principle of all Juſtice, to 
Which this Duty in all its particular Inſtances ſhould 
be referred. For he who pretending to do one a 
Kindneſs, does that which is really a Prejudice to 
him, is indeed ſo far from being kind and obliging, 
as that he ought to be counted a moſt pernicious 
Flatterer ; Fx to do any Manner of Injury to one, 
that you may ſhew your Generoſity and to 
another, is juſt one and the ſame ſort of Rogu 
and Injuſtice, as to enrich your ſelf by the Spoil 
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of your Neighbour, Yes this is the Fault of a 
eat many People, and eſpecially thoſe who are 
— Glory, to take away from ſome that 
which juſtly belongs to them, that ſo they may 
have to beſtow upon others; and they are apt to 
think themſelves extreamly bountiful, if they en- 
rich their Adherents by any Manner of Means. But 
this is ſo far from being a Duty of Liberality, that 
— the World can be more contrary to it. 
It ought to be therefore our firſt Care in giving, 
that what we beſtow be a real Advantage and 
Kindneſs to our Friend, and no ways an Injury to 
any third Perſon. - That Action therefore of Cæ- 
sak and SYLLA's, in taking away Eſtates from the 
rightful Proprietors, and giving them to others who 
had nothing to do with » ought by no Means 
to be accounted liberal; for nothing can ever be 
ſuch, that is nat at the ſame time juſt and 
honeſt. A ſecond Caution to be obſerved was this, 
That our Bounty be not ſuffered to exceed our Abi- 
Ities; for they who give more than their Eſtates 
will allow of, are, in the firſt Place; injurious. to 
their own Relations, by ſpending that Wealth up- 
on other People, which ſhould rather have been 
iven or left to them. Beſide that this over-great 
unty in giving, is uſually accompanied with an 
anſwerahle Deſire and Greedineſs of getting, which 
often proceeds eyen to down-right Oppreſſion, that 
ſo Men may have wherewithal to ſupply this extra- 
vagant Humour, One may alſo obſerve in a great 
8 that they take a ſort of Pride in ho- 
ing counted magnificent, and give very plentifally, 
not from any generous Principle in their Natures, 
but only to appear great in the Eye of the World; 
ſo that all their Bounty is reſolved into nothing but 
meer Outſide and Pretence, and is. nearer of kin 
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to Vanity and Folly,. than tis 10 eber Liberality 
or Hoge, Fuck third Caution was, That gur 
77 W 2 a e tothe Merits; of xbe 


Receiver : Inj 0 3 iy firſt to on. 
ſider the Man's 8 1 ho 


and, Lach. the. Benefits ve "ws * — 
from him. 972 ble that bee damen 


Sy on. hin oe oy ther molt and 
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{+ Nz nor 
' the 115 fort of of. C Merix. We are not to ex- 
„nd perfect good Men. . Modeſty, 
. Temperance, &c. more eſpecially. to be regarded. 
' How we ſhould judge of Men's Good-awill to- 
_ wards us, Gratitude a moſt neceſſqry Duty: We 
' ſhould imitate fruitful Fields, by FART RS Wore 
f than we have received. How to judge of the 
Palue of an any Kindneſs : Thoſe to be 71 ene 
that are done raſhly and inconſiderately. We 
© ſhould ao moſt for hoſe that ſtand in teareſ 
1 5 0 are otherwiſe. pin. 1 , 


we do not re amongſt ſuch 
N 
are t t to have done very. well, if t 
but, as it were, the rough Dag hts of Virtue; we 
ought to conſider, I chink, in the firſt Place, that 
no one ſhould wholly be neglected in LOOT, 
waom 


„ a] un Rx 


beloved. 
"any one bears ut 
"Boys and Children) any ſudden, Flaſhes and Heats 
"of Paſſion, but rather a, conſtant and well-ſettled 
Affection. But if a Man, in the next Place, has 
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Returns ſhould we make. to 
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whom there appears any . Shadow or Reſemblance 
of real Honeſty; but that thoſe Men ought to be 
principally e. who excel in the quiet and 
more peaceable Virtues of Modeſty, Temperance, 
and eſpeciall this Juſtice, of which -I have now 
been co ling a great while: For moſt times 
Greatneſs of Spirit and Courage, unleſs it be in 
thoſe who are perfectly wiſe and virtuous, is ſome- 
thing oo hot and apt 10 boil over; the others are 
the Yikes With e eee ee 
rute a good Man. And ſo much for the firſt fort 
of Merit to be conſidered, wiz. The Manners or 
Honeſty of the Perſon we would, be kind to, The 
ſecond Was, The Good-will which he bears towards 
us; as to which it ſhould always be our principal 
Care, to do moſt for him by whom we are moſt 
Now in. judging of the Good-will that 
ears us, We are not to conſider (like 


done us any real Service, ſo that our Part is to 
make a Requital, and not firſt to lay an Obligation 
upon him, tis then our Duty to take ſome greater 
Care; for of all the Virtues, there is none we are 
more neceſſarily obliged to than. Gratitude. If then, 


according to HEs10D's Rule, even that which 


no more than barely lent us, is, if dea tobe 
returned back with, en e what abundant 
thoſe, by whom we 


have been freely and generouſly obliged? What 
leſs can we do than be like fruitful Fields, which 
produce beyond Compariſon more than was thrown 
into them? And if we do Services even to thoſe 
Men from whom we hope afterwards to receive 
any Fayours, ought we not much more to * 
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ſame to thoſe, from whoſe forward Kindneſs we 
have already received them? For the Virtue of Li- 
ity containing under it theſe two Parts, in the 
«firſt Place, The doing a Kindneſs to any one; 
and, ſecondly, The requiting it when done to us; 
wh we will perform the former or not, is al- 
together left to our own Choice; but every good 
Man is obliged to the latter, Whenever he can do 
| it without Injuſtice. But then we are to make a 
| Diſtinction between Benefits, and are there. bound 
| to make the moſt ample Returns, where the Obli- 
| tions we have received are the greateſt. And to 
| judge of the Merits of any Kindneſs, we are 
chiefly to conſider in what Manner it was done, as 
| whether freely, conſiderately, and from a Principle 
| of Good-nature: For ſeveral People do many 
4 things raſhly, and with a blind fort of Impulſe, 
4; throwing away their Favours upon all without Di- 
| ſtinction, being hurried about, as it were with a 
| "Tempeſt, by every mad and frolickſome Humour, 
and every ſudden or impetuous Paſſion, A Bene- 
fit therefore, when received from ſuch a one, is 


| | | not to be eſteemed of an equal Value, with thoſe 
14 that proceed from a ſettled Judgment and due Con- 


ſideration. But our principal Duty both in doing 
| of Kindneſſes and making Requitals, is to do moſt 
"Ti for thoſe that ſtand in greateſt need of it, . 


"poſing all Circurnſtances elſe to be equal : 


+4: "contrary to which appears plainly in the Practice 
1 of the Generality of Mankind; for People chooſe 
+; to beſtow their Favours upon thoſe, from whom 
4 they expect to receive the moſt Benefits, tho? the 
+ "Perſons perhaps do not at all ſtand in need of 
4 | horn, U 2 ho Vin of # Rod; moi. and 
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CHaP, XVI. 


We ſhould be moſt ready to give to thoſe, Tho are 
Le nearl id 7 us. The firſt fort of Alli- 
- ance is that between all Men in general, The 
Bond of it, and Duties reſulting from it. We 
are bound to do for any Man what will be a 
Kindneſs to him, and no Prejudice to our ſelves, 
but with this Caution, That we do not there 
make our ſelves unable to aſſiſt thoſe who are 
more nearly allied tous. © * | 


HE fourth Inducement remaining to be 
| —_ tO, is, The Nearneſs of Relation, or 
Society that is amongſt Men; for the Maintenance 
of which, we cannot do better, than to give moſt 
to thoſe that ſtand neareſt related to us. But that 
we may conſider with greater Diſtinctneſs the na- 
r, tural Principles of humane Society, we ſhall here 
I trace it down from the Fountain Head. The firſt 
A thing then to be taken Notice of is this, That there 
ſe is ſuch a thing as a Fellowſhip or Society between 
Hf all Men in general: The Bond or Cement that 
io holds this together is Reaſon and Diſcourſe, which 
Fo by teaching, learning, communicating one with a- 
: nother, & c. eaſily make Men agree together, and 
* unite them all in one natural ſort of Conjunction 
ce and Community. Nor does any thing ſet us at a 
greater Diſtance from the Nature of Beaſts; for 
we oftentimes talk of the Courage of them, ſuch as 
Lions and Horſes, but never à Word of their E- 
quity, Juſtice, or Goodneſs; and why is this, but 
becauſe they are deſtitute of Reaſon and Diſcourſe ? 
This is then the largeſt and moſt comprehenſive of 
all Societies, being made up of Men conſidered 


* 
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bare 


Duties of which are, To let every one have a 


breaking in upon any Man's Right: As to which 
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barely as ſuch, and ſo taking in even the whole 
Race and Kind of them one with another: The 


Share in thoſe things, which by Nature were 

duced for the common Advantage and Benefit of 
all; To let what is already determined by Laws 
and Civil Conſtitutions remain as it is, without 


things however we ſhould rem a Rule, which 
is now. among the Greeks: become an uſual Pro- 
verb, All things in common amongſt Friends, But 
$7246 % you may ask, what kind of things we ſup- 
poſe them to be, which ought to be common to 
all Mankind: Enn1vs. has given us one Inſtance of 
them, which may eaſily be applied to-a great ma- 
ee v4 19101 2191247 


He who direBs the wandering Traveller, 4 
' Doth, as tere, light anather's Torch by his 0; 
Which gives him ne er the leſs of Light, fur that 


it gave another. 


By this one Caſe he ſufficiently. teaches us, That: 
whatever Kindneſs can be done for another, with- 
out any Damage or Loſs to our ſelves, it is our 
ty to do it, tho” to neyer ſo much a Stranger, 
From hence have ariſen thoſe. general Maxims and 
Principles of n. Not to deny one à little 
running Mater; or, The lighting his Fire by ours, 
if he bas e : To give the beſt Counſel. wwe are 
able to aue qubo is in Doubt or Diſtreſs; which are 
things that do Good to the Perſon, that receives 
them, and are no Loſs or Trouble to him that con- 
fers them. Such things therefore, being by Na- 
ture common, ſhould. accordingly be kept open for 
| the, free. ſs. of all Men: And of ghoſe which ar 
11 0 N 0 
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our own we ſhould always be giving ſomething, 

that may contribute to the Ben — Welfare of 
the Whole. But becauſe the Revenues of Particu- 
lars are ſmall; and there are infinite Numbers of 
thoſe that want, therefore is this univerſal | 
to be kept within the Limits preſcribed by Ennzvs, 
It gives him ne'er the leſs of Light; that fo we 

may have it ſtill within our Power to be liberal zo: 
thoſe who are more nearly allied to us, CT 
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CH ar. XVII. 


Several other Degrees of Relation, leſs extenſive 
than that mentioned in the former Chapter. Tat 
of Friendſhip the. moſt cloſely knit. The Ground 
and Foundation of true Friendſhip. The Relati- 

'u; on ariſing from doing Kinaneſſes to one another. 

A The Love a Man has for his native Country 

ſwallows up all other Loves whatever. Which 
of the ſeveral Relatives awe ought to prefer, in 

our Liberality and doing Kinaneſſes. A Deſcrip- 

tion of Friendſhip and of all Friendſhips which 
is moſt pleaſant. 7 ra - 


UT there are ſeveral Degrees of Society and 
Fellowſhip amongſt Mankind; for to take 
now our Leave of that general and univerſal one , 
already mentioned, there is a nearer among thoſe 
who are all of the ſame Country, Nation, or Lan- - 
guage, than which nothing more knits and unites 
Men to one another. There is a cloſer yet among 
thoſe who are all of the ſame City; for a great, 
many things are in common to Fellow-Citizens, 
ſuch as Markets, Temples, Walks, Ways, end 
C ti 
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Privileges, 'Coiirts of Juſtice, Freedom of Votes, 
beſides common Meetings and Familiartties, and 
abundance of Buſineſs and Entercourſe with one 
another,. But there is à ſtricter Bond of Alliance 
ſtill between thoſe who belong to the ſame Fami- 
Iy, as. taking into it but a very ſmall Part of that 
vaſt and immenſe one of all Mankind: For there 
being by Nature implanted in all things a certain 
Deſire of begetting their Like, the cloſeſt and 
neareſt of all Societies is between Man and Wife; 
then follows that between them and their. Chil. 
dren, and afterwards that of the whole Family, 
who inhabit together, and have all things in com- 
mon; which is, as it were, the firſt Beginning of 
a City, and Ground or Seed- plot of a whole Com- 
mon-wealth. - Next to this comes the Bond of Re- 
lation between Brothers, as alſo between firſt and 
ſecond Couſins; who growing too numerous to 
live in the ſame Houſe, are ſent. out to others, as 
it were into new Colonies. - Next after this follow 
Marriages and Alliances, and ſo a new Stock of 
Relations that way; from whence comes a new 
Propagation and Offspring, which ſerves to give 
Riſe, as was ſaid, to Common-wealths. Now that 
Nearneſs of Blood, and the natural Love which a- 
riſes from it, cannot but endear Men to one another, 
is paſt all Doubt; it is a very great Matter to have 
the fame Relicks and Monuments of our Anceſtbrs, 
to make uſe of the ſame religious Ceremonies, and 
be laid after Death in the ſame Place of Burial, 
But of all the Societies and Unions amoneſt Men, 
there is none more-excellent, or more cloſely knit, 
than _ ſuch as are Men of real e. and 5 | 
neſty, from a certain Agreement and Likeneſs 

dei. Manners, contract a Familiarity. and Friend- 
ſhip with one another, For Virtue and Goodnels 


(as 
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eoken obſerve) of Neceſſity moves us where- 
ow Ky it, and makes all have aLoyeand Re- 
ſped for that Perſon, in whom. we diſcover it. And 
as every Virtue thus wins upon our Hearts, and even 
forces us to love thoſe, we take to poſleſs it, fo, 
more eſpecially do Juſtice and Beneficence. Bu 
when ſeyeral Perſons, ace, all like one anqther in 
Yooely, and aged Manner then no Society an 
ever be more loving, or more * united: For 
where there are many of che ſame Humour, and 
ſane; Inclinations, every one ſees, in ſome Mea 
ſure, his own ſelf, and is accordingly, delighted in 
the Perſon of another; and that 1 about, 
which PyTHaGoRas thought the Perfection of all 
Friendſhip, That a. great mam Severals are made. 
int One. There is another remarkable Fellowſhip, 
or Community, ariſing from an Entercourſe of do- 
ing and recei ing Benefus; which, . while it is kept 
up by a mutual. Gratitude, and Kindneſs of all - 
Parties, cannot but occaſion, a firm and very laſt- 
ing Agreement between them. But when we have 
gone oyer all the Relations that are in the World, 
and throughly conſidered the Nature of each, we 
ſhall find that there is no one gf greater Obligati- 
On, no one that is dearer and nearer to us, than 
that which-we-all of us bear to the Publick. We 
have a tender Concern and Regard for our Parents, 
for our Children, our Kindred, and. Acquaintange, 
but the Love which we have for our native Coun- 
try ſwallows up all other Loves whatever; for 
which there is no honeſt Man but would die, if by 
his Death he could do it any neceſſary Service. 
How deteſtable then muſt the Wickedneſs and 
Barbarity of thoſe People be, who have mangled 
and rent this their native Country, by all Manner . 
Villagies; and haye mode their Buſineſs ©); 
R421 = 
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and till do fo) to bring it to Ruine and utter Des 
ſolation? Now it there ſhould happen any Conteſt” 
or Competition between theſe Relations, which of 
them ſhould have the _O_ Share of our Duty, 
we ſhould pay the firſt Regard to our Country and' 
Parents, from whom we have received the moſt 
endearing Obligations; the next to our Children 
and 9 „ who all e _ a- 
lone, ye no elſe can depend up- 
on; next in order to theſe 3 at 
Relations, whoſe Fortune is generally the ſame 
with our own. To each of theſe therefore, whom 
Tl . I have juſt now mentioned, we moſt of all owe 
| what is neceſſary for their Subſiſtance : But then, 
1 as for living and eating together, for mutual Advi- 
: i "ſing, Diſcourſe , Exhortation, Comforting, and 
4 ſometimes (if Occaſion ſerves) Rebuking, Friend-' 
| + hip is the propereſt Soil for them; and of all kinds 
4 of Friendſhip, there is none ſo pleaſant as that 
5 Which is cemented by a Likeneſs of Manners. 
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I Liberality the Neceſſity of the Perſon is eſpetiall 
to be confotered, 2. Kindneſſe⸗ La ſome 
- Reiatives more than to others.” Rules fignify but 
little of themſelves, unleſs they are confirmed by 
Practice and Exerciſe. Greatneſs of Soul, the 
third general Virtue, meſt glorious and ſplendid 
e them all. Ts moſt of all praiſed, and its Con- 
trary diſpraiſed among Men. 
UT in all theſe Duties of Beneficence and 
Liberality .one principal thing to be taken 


Notice 


Notice of is, What Neceſlity the Perſon we would 


be kind to lies under, and what he is able or not 
able to do without our Aſſiſtance: So that in ſome 
Caſes, the preſent Poſture and Circumſtances of a 


Man's Condition more to prevail with us, 


than the Degrees of Relation. ain, there are 
certain particular Offices, which are more iar- 
ly owing to ſome one ſort of Relatives, than they 


are to another: In the Buſineſs (for Example) of 


2 his Corn, tis our rather to aſtiſt + 
ext Neighbour, than either a Brother or familiar | 


Friend; but if the Buſineſs be a Cafe at Law, then 


n 


a Kinſman or Friend muſt rather be defended , 
than only a next Neighbour. ; Theſe things there- 
fore, and ſuch like Circumſtances, ſhould be well 
conſidered, in the Practice and Exerciſe of ey 
Dre 

Acquaintance and Familiarity with them, fe 
we may be quick at the Accounts of our Duty, and 
able by caſting up all things together, to ſee at laſt 


to the ſeveral Sorts and Conditions of Men. For 
as a General, Orator, or Phyſician, however well 
skilled in the Rules of his Art, can never be perſect 
without the Aſſiſtance of Practice and Experience; 
juſt ſo it is in the Caſe now before us: Many have 
laid down the Rules and ac of. Virtue and 
Good-living, (as I my ſelf am doing at this very 
Time) but there is moreover required to a due De- 
.gree of Height and PerfeRion in it, that one ac- 
cuſtom himſelf to the Exerciſe of them. And thus 
have I ſhewn how Virtue and oF (from 


which all our Duty does immediately flow) are de- - 


duced from thoſe things which concern the Soci 
e 50. 
neral I propoſed to diſcourſe of. 
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which was the ſecond Ge- 
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What the Remainder is, and know What we owe 
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IT is to be obſerved, that whereas there were 
hid down four eneral Heads, from which all Vir- 
tue and Honeſty is derived; whatever 
Pl diet Mind, that-is raiſed above 
Fortune, and all the little Chances and Accidents of 
the World, is uſually made moſt account of a- 
mongft Men. Henee in Reproaches we find there 
» nog, more n thaw: ſuch things as theſe, 


re Shams? ment Men, and ye have Womens 


5 13 fl 


' While Tots e. me 124 rhe Men — 
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Or fomeiing like this CELLS 
3 ew genre e. unn tea 
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Whereas; 8 * Piaifes or Panogy- 
Hebes thoſe things ae en bee we eg of 
Mind; ' athd hay of 
rage en Nen a bow) we. — 
is 'nobler and loftiet Strain, than we do any chung 
ele. Hence Mivarhoy ; Balumif Plates, Gr. 
are ſo common A Field for all the Nhetoricians: 
Hence our Cockks; hence the Dzen, the Sci- 
io, ManerfTus, md u great many others ; and 
of ig are rh 
8 Zut the Value 
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2 15 a r Joer 
Cue. XIX. 1 T 


: 6 is not Pp a Va irtue, unleſs it be accor- 
pony with Juſtice, Truth, &c. An excellent 
efinition of it given by rhe Stoicks, An _ 

5 ah Saying of Plato to the ſame Purpoſe. 
os ge 7” . are apt to M ax, $4 


255 98 e ro Injuſtic ce. A 
f 0 fair Spirif 72 injures auorthe; 1 
but protetts er . corns . aua 


the Voice of 2 guor aui 2 


| UT that fort MER which is ſeen in ho 

| Dangers. and Fatigues of War, unleſs a Man 
governed by the Rules of Juſtice, and fight for 

the Safety Good of the Publick, and not for 

of his own, is ether blameable; 

12 ſo far from. being a Part of true Virtue, that 
＋ꝓ 5 

re is v 
58057 Philoſophers, when 55 call it, 4 2 


2 cine og for 8 and Honeſty. No * 


Na £1 „ 
n of true no- 
can ever be V Virtuous or Creditable, that is 


not Juſt, To, which Purpoſe, that of PlATo was 
ad reh well faid, “ As that fort of Knowl | 
.« which | wot direted by the Rules of Juſtice, - 
2 8 , are the Name of Df and 
« Subtilty , than Wiſdom and Prudence; jult fo 
that e e which is hur- 


© ried by the Stream of its own Paſſions, and not 
„br the Good and Advantag e of the Publick, 
* ſhould rather have the Name ame of Frlbardy and 


© Dar than Valiant "The fiſt” 
ng, Fa g- 
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thing therefore I would have in a trul ious 
Mar, is, That he be a Follower of Goodneſs and 
Hir Dealing, of Truth and Sincerity; which are 
incipal and conſtituent Parts of Juſtice, But hete 
tis one very unhappy thing, that moſt times theſe 
great and exalted Minds are naturally ungovernable 
and deſirous of Rule: So that what PTAro obſer- 
ved of the Spartans, That all their Cuſtoms had no 
"other Aim, but to ger the Superiority, may fitly e- 
* nough be applied to theſe Perſons : For the more 
any Man has of this Greatneſs of Soul, the more 
eager he is of being a Sharer in the Government, 
or rather of obtaining it wholly to. himſelf: And 
" *tis no eaſie Matter to be fair and equitable in all 
ones Actions, (which is the proper and peculiar 
Office of Juſtice) while one is endeayouring to 
make himſelf uppermoſt. From hence it comes to 
© paſs, that they will neyer be conquered in any De- 
| bates, or over- ruled by the Laws and Conſtitutions 
"of the Publick; but make it their Buſinefs by Fac- 


tions and Bribery to get a Party and Intereſt 
in the Republick; — a to be Upper- 
moſt by Force and Injuſtice, than Equal-to 


by fair and upright Dealing. But the Difficulty of 


it can only ſerve to make it more honourable, bar 
never its contrary more excuſable: For no ſort of 
"Caſe or Convarifiance whatever, can excuſe any 
Man for being guilty of Injuſtice, Thoſe are there - 
fore your e and contagious Men, not wha 
rob, plunder and injure others, but thoſe who ſe- 
cure and protect them from Ihjuries, But that 
© Greatneſs of Mind, which is truly ſuch, and under 


the Direction of Wiſdom and Prudence, makes 
that Honour and Credit, which we naturally deſire, 
not conſiſt in the outward imaginary Applauſe, bur 
r the real intrinſick Goodneſs of its Actions; and 


11 
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is not ſo of appearing to be greater and bet- - 
ter than — as of really being he For he that 
is ſo mean as to n en Y and igno- 
rant Mons e, kn ah eb to be accounted of a 

e and : Beſides that, there is 
nothi por pg Men to Acts of Injuſtice, 
28 2 Total. 4 2 M, when joined with this 
fooliſh Deſire of ef Aaplane, This is 2 708 a yay 


erous Place, ou. El bah 
and Watchfulneſt; — ig you hardly "find 
any Man, that, aig, this Labours 


and Difficulties, does not expect this Honour and 
Applauſe, c ; 
20d Archievements. _ ; 


Lin tile CRN. XX. 
Aherei ein true Greatneſs of Soul th An AR : 


lent Deſcription of it. *Tis an Enemy to Covet- 


I #+fneſs,, ta the Deſire of Applauſe, and of Power. 
Produces 4. calm, and unpaſſionate Mind. The 


Deſfre of this Calm an Tran guility of Mind, has 
made ſame Men. Weg, 


7 arate themſelves 
| from publick Md ale 4 n * 
* _ dom. conſiſts, . mer: 

N ow att; trye Se 1 OP of 
Mind is more eſpecially ſeen in theſe two 
| The be ff 14 a, generous Contempt or Diſ- 
'regard of all outward Goods, A ery 3 from an 
Opinion, That tis unworthy 

or wiſh for, or endeayour after any thing, unleſs 


it be that which is Honeſt and Becoming ; vc. make 
da ſbject is any one's Wil, #0 be a Slave 20 
1 


j 


tion. Now: gl he et 


Opinion that nothi 
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his own irregular Paſſions; or s depend 
upon the Capricioes of TT he has 
fuch a Temper of Mind as Na 
eſcribing, then the ſecond — * 7 That he 
ſorm ſuch Actions as are ofitable 
an) ee ings e 
| erous to his — as well 
y of 8 
40, ah Ladd al their %. too, is lo 
in che latter eue on as rw 
2nd on of all true Greatneſs, is laid in che 
former. For in that are contained thoſe generous 
Principles, which exalt Mens Minds, and” raiſe them 
to a Contempt of all wordly things. But that — 
Mer it ſelf is ae er ee E 
is truly and really Good, — 
only what is Honeſt: The ſccund a Freedom from all 
ſort of Paſſion or Diſturbance of Mind. For what 
can more diſcover a Man of a brave and heroick 


| Spirit, than to-make e 


thoſe things, which ſeem ſo glorious and dazli 

the Generality of Mankind? Nr 5 13 pie 
them, not from any vain and Humour, 
but from ſolid and 15 Principles of Reaſon and 
Judgment? Or what can morè mew a NA bey 


and unſhaken Conſtancy, than to bear thoſe hea 


and. n erous Calamitie hic nt 4 
Mankind in this Lie. 5 Feb fh « few t 
and Fixedneſs Soul, as 48 2255 offend 
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unworthy the and C er o 

151 it N all be . or! e 
who bore up ſo 7 7 
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ſuffer himſelf to be captivated by Pleaſure. Theſe 
things therefore ſhould well be conſidered, and of all 
Deſires, that of Money Hog be avoided; for no- 
ing is a greater Sign of a narrow, mean and ſor- 
d See, than — upon Riches; nor is any 
thing on the contrary more creditable and magni- 
ficent, than to contemn Wealth, if you have it not; 
and if you have it, to lay it out freely in Acts of Boun- 
ty and Li The Deſire of Glory (as I before 
obſerved) alſo to be avoĩded: For it robs 
a Man wholly. of his Freedom and Liberty, which 
generous Spirits ought of all things in the World 
to maintain and contend for. Neither ought Places 
of Power to be fought after; hut at ſome timeꝭ ra- 
ther to be refuſed when offered; at others; be laid 
down if they can conyeniently. We ſhould tree 
our ſelves; in ſhort, from all vehement Paſſions 
and Diſorders of Mind, not only thoſe-of Deſir 
and Fear, but alſo of Sorrow, of: Joy and Anger; 
that ſo the State of tlie Mind may be calm and un- 
diſturbed, which will make the whole Life become 
graceful and uniform. No there both are and have 
been many, who to gain this Repoſe of which I 
am ſpeaking, have betaken themſelves to a Life of 
Retirement, and wholly withdrawn from all Buſt- 
neſs of the Publick. Among theſe the nobleſt ans 
moſt eminent of the Philoſophers; and ſome Men 
of rigid and ſevere Lives, who miſliked the Man- 
ners of the People or their Governours; others have 
withdrawn themſelves into the Country, being plea 
ed with the Management of their own private For- 
tunes. Theſe Men propoſed the ſame End to them 
ſelves that Kings and Princes do, vix. The. Li- 
ving ſo as to want for ing, to be under the 
Power aud Controul of none, to enjoy a full 
and perfect Freedom; which oomiſiſts in living ſo, 
as one's ſelf beſt pleaſes, CHAP, 
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; C RAP. XXI. | 
Thoſe who live a publick and a private Life aim 
both as Freedom. Their Lives compared: The 
_ former more uſeful, the latter more ſafe. In what 
| Caſes a Man may be excuſed from ſerving the 
. Publick, Thoſe ought to ſerve it who are quali. 
Fed for the Service, Greatneſs of Soul more ne- 


eſſary for thoſe in a publick, than a retired Life. 
Tuo or three Rules to be obſerved before a Man 


enters upon Buſineſs, 


a HIS then being the common Deſign and 
F End of them both, thoſe who are ambitious of 
Power and Authority, think to obtain it by 

ing their Fortunes and Intereſts in the World; but 
theſe whom I have mentioned as Men of Retirement, 
by e Fagan are with their ownCondition, 
tho” but le and mean. In which they are nei- 
ther of them wholly in the wrong; but the Life of 
the latter, I mean the retired, is both eaſier and 


Lafer, and begets leſs of Trouble and Diſturbance to 
others; whereas that of the former, who give them- 


ſelves up to Affairs of State, and the Management 
of great and important Concerns, is more adapted 
to the Benefit and Good of Mankind, and the get- 
ting of Credit and Reputation in the World. Thoſe 
People therefore are perhaps excuſable, who being 
of Parts and Capacities for Learning, give them- 
ſelves wholly to the Study of it, and never at all 
meddle with Publick Buſineſs: And ſo are thoſe 
alſo, who being diſabled by Sickneſs and Infirmi- 
ties, or on any other and allowable Account, 
have ſeparated themſelves from the Adminiſtration 


Aﬀairs, kaying the Power and Reputation of it 


- 
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in the Hands of others. But as for thoſe People, 
who have nono of theſe Reaſons? and — to 
deſpiſe thoſe Commands and Honours, which moſt 
Men admire; I am ſo ſar from thinking it a Virtue 
in them, that I rather eſteem it a very great Fault. 
Thus far, tis true, one can hardly condemn them, 
in that they deſpiſe, and make litile Account of 
Glory and Applauſe; but their true Reaſon ſeems 
to be rather this, That they do not care to ſuffer 


the Labour and Fatigue of them, and are afraid of 


with Rubs and Repulſes, as things that 
are attended with ſome Shame and Diſhonour. For 
you ſhall often find there is a great many Men, 
who are very inconſiſtent with themſelves in thi 
of a vpn As for Pleaſure, they deſpiſe 
it with all ity of a Stoick; but yet are ſo 
effeminate, as not to be able to bear the Trou- 
ble; are mighty Contemners of Fame and Ap- 
plauſe; but extremely concerned at any thing 
Diſgrace: Which are things that do not very w« 
agree together. Thoſe People then, whom Nature 
has endowed with Abilities for that ſe, ſhould 
forthwith endeayour to themſelves Places, 
and manage the Buſineſs of the Commonwealth: 
Otherwiſe how ſhould the City be well governed, 
or the Greatneſs of their Endowments * made 
known to the World? But that Greatneſs of Soul, 
and Contempt of all humane things, (which we 
have often mentioned) together with that Calmneſs 
and Serenity of Mind, 1s requiſite in thoſe of a 
lick Station, as much, if not more than tis in 
hiloſophers, if ever they hope to be free from 


Anxieties, and arrive at any Steadineſs or Unifor- 


_ in their Lives. Now theſe — are eaſier to 
Philoſophers, than to them; foraſmuch as their 


Lues, being led in private, require for their Support 
a 


Ss 
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a leſs Number of things, and have ſewer within the 
Power and Reach of Fortune: And if any ill Ac- 
cident ſhould befal them, tis impoſſible their Suf. 
ferings can be very conſiderable. Thoſe Men there- 
fore that are in lick Stations, having things of 
more Weight and Tmportanee to be taken care of, 
muſt in reaſon be ſappoſed to lye much more open 
to the Aſſaults of the Paſſons,than thoſe who ſpent 
their Days in Privacy and Retirement. Upon which 
Account they ſhould take the more Care, to forti- 
fie themſelves with this Greatneſs of Spirit; and to 
free their Minds from the grievous Torments and 
Diſturbanees of them. But he who takes upon him 

a publick Truſt, ſhould not b look that the Bu- 
fes be Honeſt, but that he himſelf be qualified 
for che Management of it. In conſidering of which 
there is à double Extream to be carefully avoided, 
"That he neither deſpair through a mean Cowheart- 
edneſs; nor yet be over confident through Eager. 
neſs of Deſite. And laſtly, in whatever he tets 
about, let all things be diligently and carefully put 

Order, ont ah to the Execution of 
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"Tis no tft great 1 to mmage A 
fairs of Pen e, than of War, Several Examples 
to prove this, © Arms nfeleſs abroad, without ci- 


wil Prudents at home. Cicero's eminent Services 
tu the Republik: A Suping 1 Pompey the Great 


to him upon that Subjetf.” 4 8 


UT ſeeing moſt, People are apt imagine, 
chat "ris greater an more to manage 
rs of War, i then Peace; 10 endeavour to 
lan this general Opinion. For the Greatneſs of 
that Glory, which is given to Warriors, has made 
many People, for of other reaſon, deſirous of Quar- 
1 e Men ak the greateſt Parts and moſt 
110 3 culaily if they are qualified for 
my 22 their Diſpoſition ma bon 
* Frofeion of Arnis. But if we w. 
Eſtimatè of the Cafe, we ſhould find _ 
mac ald _ jous Actions done by W 
om at hotne, than — 2 abroad. For what ele 
TitmrsTOCLEs be deſervedly commended; and 
his Name more Mohrle. than that of So ON; 
and though Salamis be btoubht'for the Proof of a 
Victory, which is commonly 2 to the 
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nate of Arebpagus; yet, iu Tooth, N 5 to be 
judged no leſs Nel and extraordinary than hat: 

For THEMISTOCLES's Victory was only a Service 
to the Commonwealth once; . Counſel 
will be ſo for ever: 7 Ly hy 
Laws of the AtÞenians.” 5 855 

Anceſtors, are kept up and — 57 

THEMISTOCLES can name nothing in the World, 

wherein 
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dom of Sot dx in Dd ing the d | 
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wherein he aſſiſted the Areopagus: But Sol ox on 
his Part may truly ſay, That he, by his Wiſdom, 
was aſliſting to THEMIs'TOCLEs; for the War way 
carried on by the Directions of that Senate, which 
he by his Prudence at firſt appointed. The ſame 
may be ſaid of Paus AxTAs and LYSANDER ; for 
though by their Valour Fax are thought to have 
enlarged the Dominion of the Spartant, yet tis by 
no Means at all to be compared with the Laws and 
Diſcipline of the wiſe Lycux6vs : Beſide, that i 
was ſolely to theſe Laws and this Diſcipline, 
. owed all the Courage and Obedience of their Ar. 
mies. I, for my own Part, was always of Opi. 
nion, That Maxcvs SCAuRus, when I was a Boy, 
was by no Means inferior to Caius MAR1vs ; nor 
_QuixTtvs CaTvLvs, ſince I meddled with the Re. 
. publick, to Cnzvs PoupkElus; for Armies can fig. 
. nifie but little abroad, unleſs there be Counſel. and 
Wife Management at home. Neither was the ri 
ſing and deſtroying of Numantia, by that incom- 
parable. Perſon, and brave Commmander the ſe. 
cond ArRIcANvs, a greater and more Piece 
of Service to the Republick, than the killing of 
ITI I ERIUSs Gxacchus by NAsICA, though a meer 
private Citizen at the ſame, time. "Tis true, this 
Action had ſomething of the Soldier in it, as be- 
ing done by Force and downright. Violence, and ſo 
does not wholly come under the Notion of Civil 
Concerns: Howeyer, I have brought it as an lake 
of theſe, becauſe it was effected by this Civil ſon 
of Prudence, and without the Aſſiſtance of a M. 
Itary Power, L cannot but therefore ſtill Geo 
approve, of tha Saping of mins, which T am rol 
ſome malicious and envious Fe ys moſt migh- 
oi bro qu 5 1 878 old: 
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Let warlike Arms give Place to the peaceful Gown, 
And to the Stateſman's Praiſe the Victor yield his 
Crown, | * 


For not to ſay any thing of other People, when I 
my own ſelf fat at the Helm of the Government, 
40 not Arms then give Place to the Gown? Never 
was the State in more imminent -Danger, and yet 
never were things better and more happily quieted. 
Thus by my Prudence and careful Management, 
the moſt impudent and audacious of all the Citi- 
-zens let, as it were, their Arms fall out of their 
Hands. What Action then was there ever per- 
formed in War like this? or where is the Triumph 
that can be compared to it? For I think I may 
venture a little to boaſt before you, Son Mars, 
-whoſe Happineſs it is to ſucceed in the Glory, and 
whoſe Duty to imitate the Excellence of my Acti- 
ons: This I am fure of, even PowyEy himſelf (a 
Man the moſt famous for martial Atchievements) 
did me that Juſtice, in the hearing of ſeveral, as to 
fay, “ That his returning home with his third Tri- 
“ umph had been to but little or no Purpoſe, unleſs 
% my Endeavours and Services to the Republiek 
had preſerved the City for him to triumph in. 
1] conclude therefore, from what has been obſerv- 
ed, That that ſort of Courage which is ſeen in the 
Management of Civil Affairs, is no leſs deſerving 
than that which conſiſts in the Buſineſs of Fight- 
ing; and the former requires more Pains and Ap- 
plication to be perfect in it, than the latter doth. 


Cu ar. 
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The Body ought to * fo fer 1 > Il as _— 
it may be able to bear Fatigues; but it is the 
Mind that truly makes great Men. War fhould 
be undertaken only for the fake of Peace. The 
Difference — a great Soul and a great Un- 
aderſtanding, and the Duties of each. Fighting 
= ne of the leaſt Parks . 1 % 3%" 
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| Tow benen ther Fiahue , F 
ſiſts in Greatneſs and Elevation of Soul, 


ren 
their Prudence have often either hindred the break- 


with Carthage was — 1 into upon dhe Advice of 
Caro, whoſe Credit and prevail in 
that Caſe even aſter he was dead. iſdom there- 
fore, and Skill in determining Civil Affairs, is more 
to be defired than- e in Fighting: But then 
% muſt always be car in thus Caſe, thar our 
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Deſign be not the avoiding of War, but the bei 
more uſeful and ſeryiceable to the Publick. And 
as for War, it ſhould never be undertaken with 
any other Aim, but only that of obtaining an ho- 
nourable Peace. Tis the Part of a brave and un- 
ſhaken Spirit, not to be diſturbed under any Mis- 
fortune, or ſuffer it ſelf in Diſorder. and Tumult 
to be thrown off the Saddle, (as we uſually ſpeak) 
but always to keep ſuch a Preſence of Mind, as to 
be able to upon every Occaſion, and be 
hurried on to nothing, but what. is agreeable to 
Reaſon and Diſcretion. And as this is the Patt of 
an exalted Spirit, ſo is What follows of an elevated 
Underſtanding; to diſcover Effects even while th 
are yet in the Worubs of their Cauſes, and conſi- 
der before and whatever may happen on either 
Side, and accordingly what is to be done when it 
does happen; chat ſo he may aver be taten 
wares, and brought ta that lametnable Stift 
crying out, I neuer once thaugHt f it, Theſe are 
the Duties as ol a truly couragious and loſty, ſo of 
a wife and judicious Mind; but raſhly to run and 
lay about one in Battle, and come to Wounds and 
do Blows with an Enemy, is but a ſav 
and brutiſh kind of Buſmefs : However, N 
fo requiring, a Man fhould fight, and chooſe ra- 
ther to part wich his Life than his Liberty, or be 
guilty o any daſe ot diſnonouradle Aion. nn 
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„„ C 
he Duty of a truly couragious Man, after be hat 
— 3 5 . Cool and. deliberats Coun. 
eli to be preferred before Heat and Boldneſt. Ni 

thing more fooliſh, than to expoſe one's ſelf ty 
unneceſſury Dangers. 'Tis' a' Duty rather to ex- 

Foſe one's \folf, than the publick Affairs. '. They 
are to blame, who ratber venture the Loſs of 
pheir Armies, than their own Reputation. | The 

- Folly f CallicaarTIDASs and CLEOMBEROTUS 
in this; the Wiſdom of Fakrus. MAXINUS in 40 
ing the cuntrary. Men ſhould: fpeak what they 
- .* #hink for the Good of the Publick, without . 
Farad ubat Offence it may give to others. 


10 there ought to be taken a v * Care, 
tat nothing of Raſhneſs or ty be ſhewn; 
and all true Greatneſs of Spirit obliges us, having 
firſt conſidered things calmly and maturely, to par- 
don the Multitude, and puniſh thoſe only that were 
-principally faulty; and in every State and Conditi- 
on of Fortune, to obſerve the juſt Medium of Vir- 
tue and Honeſty: For, as we have already obſery- 
ed of ſome, that they count it more nobſe to ma- 

e Affairs of War than of Peace, ſo vou ſhall 


that hot and adventurous Undertakings have ſome- 
thing that is greater and more glorious in them, 
than wiſely cool and deliberate Counſels. Now as 
no Man ought, by too warily avoiding of Dangers 
and Labours, to get himſelf the Name of a Faint- 


1 Heart and Coward; ſo, on the other Hand, Care 
1 ſhould be taken that we thruſt not our ſelves into 


there are a great many others, who imagine | 
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ner of Occaſion for it; than which there is no 
ter Folly upon Earth. It is a Duty therefore, 
in Attempts of any Danger, to imitate the Practice 
of skilful Phyſicians, always to light and i — 
conſiderable Diſeaſes, apply none but eaſy and 
gentle Remedies; but in 1 ſperate Caſes are foreed 
to have recourſe to deſperate — It is a. Mad- 
neſs therefore, while all chings are calm and in a 
aceful State, to deſire a Storm, but to keep off 
the Miſchiefs of it when it does ha * is the 
Part of a wiſe and a prudent Man; ſo much the 
more, if the Good to be obtained by getting well 
rid of it, out-ballance the Evils you-may be- bre he 
into by the Attempt, The Danger of ſome Acti- 
ons only relates *to the Perſon that undertakes 
them, but that of others to the whole Republick ; 
and again, a Man's Life is endangered in ſome, in 
others. his Re d and the "Good-will of his 
Citizens. It is our Duty then, in rhe —— Caſe, 
more willingly to expoſe and endanger our ſelves, 
unn the whole State; and in the latter, to fi: Int 
for our Glory and Reputation, more readily than 
any other r Yet the _ 
trary to this a in the Practice of a 
— man MT wks 2 to ſpend their 
Eſtates Lives for the Good of their Country, 
bor will not bear the leaft Diminution of their 
Honour, tho? the preſent Occaſions of the Repub- 
lick require it. Thus CAaLLIcxAaTIDAas, Admiral 
of Sparta, in the Peloponneſian War, after he had 
done many ſignal Services, at laſt was the Occaſi- 
on of ruining all; for when he was adviſed to re- 
_ ks = his Navy from . and not ven- 
ing the Battle, he utterly reſuſed 
i; and told his Adviſers, That if this 3 
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Hazards and Difficulties, where there is no man- 
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ſhould chance to be loft, the Lacenæmdnians could 
ſu out another; but that he for lüs Part could 
never fly, without an irreparable Loſs of his Ho. 
nour. And: here the Lacedæmonians had, tho a 
F yet a — Blow; but that other wa 

„ and put a full Period to the Spartan Great. 
1 when t ir Leader CLEOMEROTUS, Only-for 
fear of being ſome what ill-ſpoken of, unadviledly 
ventured to fight-Eyamanoxpas. How much bet. 
ter did-Fan1us MAXIMUS. ny nes. refine 
anus __ no Words: 


„ Oo . our State has ſaved 5 wiſe Delays: 
For he regarded not the faoliſi Prate  . 
Of idle People; but the Gity's Gd. 

. Therefore his growing Fame now Arien in 
{ | Weis his * are paſts * $] 


THE fake kind of Fault ſhould alſo * oil 
edi in Civil Adminiſtrations; for a great many Men 
are aſtaid to ſpeak out what they really think. tho 


perhaps it is for the W. for fear it ſhould gixe 
any Offence to others. ro 
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Two Rules , Plato's to, ber oh ſerued by thaſe who: 
govern the State. We Good- of the Gotierned, 
. ought to be their ſole Aim. An excellent Deſcrip- 
tion of a good: Minifter of State. Ambition very 
de ſtruciue in a Government. A good Saying of: 
Pfato': to that Parpoſe. : Men ſhould carry thems 
ſelwes ci vill towards thoſe who are of an oppe- 
fite Party in the State, and not count them their 
Enemies, | We Example of Scipio: and Metellus. 
Anger towards an Adverſary no Part of Cou- 
rage. Af ability, &c. requiſite in a. Stateſman, 
Severity and Chaſtiſements ſometimes neceſſary z 
aud Rules to be obſerved about them. Nothing 
can be well done that is done iu a Paſſion. Ru- 
lers ſhould be liłæ the Laws tbemſelues. 


| HOSE who deſign to be Partakers in the 
Government, ſhould be ſure to remember. 
theſe two Precepts of PIATO; Firſt, To make the 
Safety and Intereſt of their Citizens, the great Aim 
and Deſign of all their Thoughts and, Endeayours, 
without ever conſidering their own perſonal Ad- 
vantage. And, Secondly, ſo to take Care of the 
whole collective of the Republick, as not to 
ſerve the Intereſt of any one Party, to the Preju- 
dice or Neglecting of all the reſt. For the Govern- 
ment of a State is much like the Office of a Guar- 
dian or Truſtee; which ſhould always be ma 

for the Good of the Pupil, and not of the Perſons 
to whom he is entruſted; and thoſe Men who, 
whilſt they take Care of one, neglect or diſregard: 
another Part of the Citizens, do but occaſion Se- 
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the World to a State, From whence it comes te 
paſs, that, while ſome take Part with the popular 
Faction, and others make their Court to every 
great one, there is but very few left who are con · 
cerned for the Benefit and Good of the Whole, 
From this Root have ſſ many grievous Diſ- 
ſentions amongſt the Athenians; and not only Tu- 
mults, but even deadly Civil Wars in our own Re- 
publick : Things which a worthy and truly brave. 
Citizen, and one who deſerves to hold the Reins 
of the Government, Will ſhun and deteſt; and will 
give himſelf ſo to the Service of the Publick, as to 
aim at no Riches or Power for himſelf; and will 
ſo take Care of the whole Community, as not to 
afs over any one Part of it. Such a one will 

orn, by the mean Arts of Calumny and a' falſe 
Accuſation, to bring others into Hatred and Diſre- 
pute with the People; but will always adhere to 
what is juſt and honeſt, and never be drawn from 
it, whatever Offence may be taken by others; nay 
will rather part with his Life it ſelf, than do any 
thing that is co to the Virtues I have menti- 
oned. ger Ambition, and contending for Ho- 
nours, is of all things moſt ruinous and ctive 
to a State; concerning which PTA ro has ſaid ad- 
mirably well, * That for Men to contend and fall 
ic out with one another, about which ſhould be 
« Chief in the Management of the State, is juſt as 
« if the Ship's Crew ſhould go together by the 
*« Ears, about who ſhould be Maſter or Pilot of 
« the Veſſel. And the fame Philoſopher has given 
us this for a Rule, © That only thoſe Men ſhould 
* be reckoned as Enemies, who have taken up 
Arms in Oppoſition to the Republick; not thoſe 
© who would govern it after their own Schemes. 


Such was the Diſſention berween P. * 


, 
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and Q. ME TEL TVs, without any great Bitterneſs or 
Animoſities between them. Some People think it 
the Part of a brave and heroick Spirit, to ſhew 
Heat of Anger and Paſlion againſt an Adverſary; 
but what they ſay is by no Means to be ed; 
for it 2 on the other — — ing is 
more laudable, nothing more wort a 

and brave Perſon, than Clemency, Mickie,” end 
Gentleneſs of Spirit. In Cities that are free, and 
where all Men in common enjoy the ſame Privi- 
leges, Courteſy, and, Affability, and that which 
they call altitudo animi, a calm and undiſturbed 
Temper of Mind, are peculiarly requiſite : For to 
fret upon every unſeaſonable Viſit, or at every im- 
pertinent and troubleſome Petitioner, makes a Man 
ſowre and moroſe in his Humour; which as it 
brings no kind of Good to himſelf, ſo it gets him 
the Hatred and 11l-will of others. But tho“ Meek- 
neſs and Clemency be laudable Virtues, yet no 
further than as they leave Room for a juſt Se- 
verity, whenever the Occaſions of the Publick re- 
quire it; without which a City can never be well 
governed. Now every Reproof and Chaſtiſement, 
in the firſt: Place, ſhould be e free from con- 


tumelious Language, and not inflicted for the ſake 
of the Perſon chaſtizing or r ing another, 
but the Good and Advantage of to who Repub- 


lick. Diigent Care ſhould be taken, in the next 
Place, that the Pena be proportioned to the Na- 
ture of the Crime; and that ſome do not paſs wich- 
out ever being queſtioned, while others are puniſh- 
ed for the fame Miſdemeanours. But of all things, 
Anger ſhguld be exeluded in pani for who. 
ever comes to this Work in a Paſſion; will never 
obſerve that due Mediocrixy which ecually abſtains 
from too much and 1 „0 
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by che Deripatetick Schools: And they have v 
kl Rebfog indeed to require it; but then 1 — 
not but wonder they ſhould commend Anger, and 


ſay, Nature has given it us to Ends and Pur- 
poſes: For that in Truth ought in no Caſe to be 


allowed of; and it were heartily to be wiſhed that 


the Governours of a State would, in this Particu- 
lar; be like the Laws themſelves, which puniſh Of. 


fenders according to Juſtice, without being any 
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Greatneſs of Soul requires an even Temper, Fer 
4 om Haughtineſs in Proſperity, and Dejectedue ſi 
in Adverſity. .- Philip grezter' than Alexander, 
in bearing his good Fortune with an even Mind, 

The higher Men are, the more Care they fljould 
Tale of being humble and moderate, An admira- 
ble Saying o Scipio #0. this Purpoſe. In Proſpe- 
rity abe ſhould eJpetially conſult our Friends, and 
Have à Care of Flatterers., Greatneſs of Soul ſeen 
- | often among the Philoſophers, amd thoſe who in 
private manage their. own Eftates, | How an E- 
Nate ſpauld bg got, improved, and uſed. 
A to be haughty, diſdainful, and arrogant When 
Fortune favours ue, and all things go forward ac- 
Meanneſs and Poorneſß of Spirit to be tranſported 
with good, as it does with ill Fortune; whereas, on 
the other Hand, nothing is more brave than an 
Evenneſs of Temper in every Condition, ang. (43 
> ly q 
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is reported of SocRaTEs and Lt rs) a conſtant 
retaining the ſame Air in one's Countenance, with- 
out ever ſeeming puffed up or dejected. I find 
that PHIL Ir, the King of Macedonia, was inferior 
to his Son in the outward Glory and Splendor of 
his Atchievements, but very far above him in good 
Nature and Condeſcenſion; therefore the Father 
kept always the Character of a great Perſon, 
whereas the Son often was guilty of baſe and diſ- 
hononrable Actions. It is a good Rule therefore, 
J think, which is _ by ſome Men, That the 
higher our Station in the World is, the more Cave 
Ve ſhould take of our Lives and Afﬀions, that r 

be kept withm the Compaſs of Lowlineſs and Ha- 
mility, PanxzT1vs tells us it was an ufual Saying 
with his Scholar and familiar Friend Arxtcanvs, 
That Men who pie . * to their vitious 
*«. Appetites, and are high an umi the 
* Gldameßz of their bel Mould be Gear wich 
like Horſes, when grown fierce and unruly by 
frequent Engagements: For as theſe are dellver- 
« ed to Breakers to tame and be made fit for th 
«« ding; ſo thoſe ſhould be brought within the Bar- 
e riers and Limits of Reaſon and Philofophy, to 
** teach them the Uncertainty of all humane things, 
and the great Volübility and'Changeableneſs of 
Fortune. We ſhojild-alfo in Proſperity more o- 
ſpecially make uſe of the Counſel of our Friends, 
and pay more Reſpect and Deference to their Ad- 
vices, than we were wont to do. At the fame 
Time alſo we ſhould take a great Care, that ve 
do not give over: much Ear to Flatterers, nor ſuffer 
our {elves to be wheedled and impoſed upon by 
their deceitful Words: For there is nothing where- 
in we are more apt to be miſtaken, than in this 
Particular; every one having ſuch a fond _— 
( . D 2 
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invidious way of gaining 2 


able to the Dictates of Reaſon and Prudence: And 
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and Opinion of himſelf, as to think he deſerves 
thoſe Applauſes which they giye him. Hence ſpring 
innumerable Errors in our Lives; whilſt Men, put- 
fed up with a vain Imagination, and miſtaken No- 
tions of their own great Merit, are expoſed to the 
Raillery of all the World beſides, and are cheated 
into great and erous Miſtakes. And ſo much 
may ſufhce upon this Head. From what has been 
ſaid we may eaſily gather, That thoſe who are o- 


ver Affairs of the Publick do the greateſt Actions, 


and ſuch as expreſs the moſt Bravery of Mind; 
their Buſineſs . them more Opportunities, 
and there being more Men who are concerned in 
this, than in any other Method of Living whate- 
ver. But after all, we cannot but acknowledge 
there are, and have been, a great many noble Spi- 
rits even in à Life of Retirement and Privacy ;zw 

being ſequeſtred from the Buſineſs of the World, 
have given up themſelves to Enquiries aſter Truth, 


and the great Concernment of the Practice of Vi- 


tue: Or elſe leading a Life in the Middle, as it 
were, between the Stateſman and Philoſopher, have 
been delighted with the Management of their own 
private Fortunes; not ſcraping up Money by all 
manner of ways, or hoarding it ſo as to male no 
Body the better for it; but parting, with it freely for 
the ſake of their Friends, or to ſerve the Repub- 
lick, when Occaſion required ir. Now this private 
Eſtate I would have, in the firſt Place, to be ho- 
neſilj come by, not by = baſe, ſcandalous, or 
ining: Ihen let it be diſtributed 
to the Uſes and Neceſſities of as many as is poſli- 
ble, provided they are worthy and deſerving Peo- 
ple; and let it be encreaſed by ſuch ordinary Me- 
thods of Saving and good Husbandry, as are agree- 


2 
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l:itly, let none of it be ſpent in Debauchery and 
luxurious Living, but in Acts of Munificence and 
Liberality towards others. Whoeyer obſerves theſe 
Meaſures laid down, (let his way of Life be either 
publick or private) may perform all the Duties of 
Magnanimity, Conſtancy, and Greatneſs of Soul, 
as well as of Sincerity, Fidelity, and doing Good 
to Mankind. * 


— — 1. 
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The Virtues contained und.r the fourth Head of Ho- 
neſty. Whatever is honeſt, and nothing elſe bus 
that, is becoming a Man; Honefty and Decency 

being really the ſame thing, and iftinguiſhed on- 
ly by an Act of the Mind, Tao forts of Deco- 

rum, and what the Nature of each of them is. 


E are now in the next Place to ſpeak of 
the fourth, and only remaining Part of 
Virtue or Honeſty, under which are comprehended 
Baſhfulneſs, Temperance, Modeſty, Government 
of the Paſſions, and the obſerving a juſt Order as 
to Time and Place in our Words and Actions; 
from all which ariſes a certain engaging kind o 
Beauty and Gracefulneſs, which ſerves to ſet off ans 
adorn our Lives, - Under this Head is contain 
that Becomingneſs [Decorum, as we call it in La- 


tin] which among the Greeks has the Name of 


memory; which is in its Nature ſo cloſely united 
and riveted to Honeſty, that there is no way left 
of pullinz them aſunder; for whatever is r 
is likewiſe honeſt, and whatever is honeſt is likewiſe 
becoming. The Difference between them is (6 
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ſmall, that we may better conceive what it is, 
7 explain it; for whatever Becomingneſs there 
is in any Action, it immediately ariſes from the 
Honeſty of it. From hence it appears, that Be- 
comingnefs does not peculiarly ve to this one 
Part of Honeſty, whereof we are now undertak- 
ing to difcourfe, but ſhews it ſelf alſo in each of 
the three former. To reaſon, for Inſtance, and 
diſcourſe according to the Rules of Prudence; to 
20 about nothing but after due Conſideration, and 
on every Occaſion to be quick at eſpying and de- 
tending the Truth, are things that <3 Haw be ; 
whereas to be decetved, to be in an Error or Mi- 
ſtake, and. to be unpoſed-upon, are very uubecom- 
Ing, as Well as to be mad or beſides one's ſelf, So 
again, all Actions of Seftice are becoming, but 
thoſe of Injuſtice are both ſcandalous —. unbe- 
coming. The ſame may be ſaid as to the Actions 
of Fortitude; Whatever is done with a manful 
Courage and Bravery of Mind, as it is worthy of, 


O it becomes. a Man; but whatever, on the other 
Hand, es any CORO, or Meanneſs of Spi- 
it, is as contrary. to Beconungnets as it is to true 
Vie, * Srl therefore, That the Decency 
Whereof, I am now diſcourſing, appertaineth to 
each of the four Parts of Honely, and ſo apper- 
55 as not to ſtand in need of any mighty 


Leach of Underſtanding to perceive it, but is eaſi- 
Iy diſcoverable at the firſt View: For there is ſome- 
wins of Becoming contained in the very Notion 
and Idea of all Virtue, from which it is diftinguiſh- 
ed by the Mind alone, and not by the Nature of 
the thung it ſelf, Juſt as the Beauty and good Co- 
Hur of the Cauntenance can never be ſeparate 
From the Healch of the Body, ſo this Becoming- 
Bel, of which, we are ſpeaking, in it ſelf is al 


vi one, 
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gne, and, as it were, incorporate with Virtue and: 
Honeſty; but may be diſtinguiſnhed from it by 
Thought and Imagination. Now there are 7π]¹u0 
kinds or ſorts of it; the one wniverſal, which be- 
longs to the Nature of Honeſty in general; the o- 
ther particulur, and contained under this, which. 
belongs to the ſeveral Parts of it. The former is 
uſed to be thus defined; Decorum or Becoming is 
that, which is congruous or agreeable to that excel- 
lent Part of the Nature of Man, by which he is 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the Creation. As tor 
the latter, which is contained under this, it is uſu- 
ally deſcribed and defined to be that, which is in 
fuch Manner agreeable to the Nature of Man, a 
_ wwithal te ſhew ſomething of Temper and Modera- 
tian, auth a tertam ſaveer Arr of Gemility and 
good Manners. - At 39% nen 
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CHaP. XXVII. 


Poetical Decorum what it is, and how differing 
From that awe here ſpeak of. Nature has given 
us a Character of Reaſon, &c., which we ought 
to live up to. Nature teaches us to have a Re- 
Jet for other Men. Proportion, Regularity, &c. 
_ pleaſe where-ever they are found. We ought to 
be concerned about other Peoples Opinion of us, 
Hau the Duties of Juſtice, and thoſe of Modeſt 25 
Decenty, & c. aifſer. We ſhould live agreeabl 
to Nature, which will —— lead us b 
Deceney relates both to the Actions of the Body 
and Mind, The Nature or Mind ef Man con- 
- fiſts of Senſe and Regſon. The * FE Tins 


ought to obey the latter. 


HAT this is ſo, will more a 
| if we conſider that nor ny app 
ence of Manners, which the Poets aim at in wie 


their n con which, were it anywiſe 
1 22 I might largely 
diſcourſe. Suffice at preſent for me only to ob- 
ferve, That the Poets are then faid to keep this 
Decorum, when each of their Perſons is brought 
4 ex and doing thoſe things, which are ſuita- 


the Character he bears in the World. Should 
e. for Example, or Mrwos fay, 
| Fen let them hate ne, whilſt they dread me tos, 
The Child's entomb d in its 0wn Parents Bowels, 
it 


Chap. xxviii. OFFICES. - 7 
it would be an Offence againſt the Rules of Decen- 
cy, becauſe they paſs in the World for Men of ju- 
ſlice and Honeſty; but let the ſame be ſaid by a 
cruel ATREUS, and the whole Theatre ſhall clap 
and applaud it, becauſe it is a Saying very agreea- 
ble to his Character. Now the Poet can judge what 
is becoming and convenient for every Perſon, accor- 
ding to the Character which he bears in the Poem: 
But Nature has given every one of us a Character, 
by endowing us with that Nobleneſs and Excel- 
lence of Being, whereby we are ſet above all other 
Creatures. The Poets then, there being ſo great 
a Variety of Characters, can ſee what is becoming 
and convenient for all, even the moſt vitious: But 
we have got only one Character to live up to, I 
mean that which 1s aſſigned us by Nature her ſelf; 
a Character of Temperance and Modeſty, of Con- 
fancy and Moderation. And the ſame Nature hay- 
ing alfo taught us, That we ought to be careful 
our Carriage and Demeanour towards the reſt of 
Men : From hence it appears of how large an Ex- 
tent that' We e is, which belongs to the 
Nature of Honeſty in general; and alſo pf other, 
which is ſeen in the Exerciſe of the ſeveral kinds 
of ir. For, as the Beauty and Comlineſs of the 
Body, draws the Eyes to it by the fit Compoſure 
of all its Members, and teafes us oaly upon this 
Account, becauſe all 'its Parts correſpond with a 
kind of Proportion and Harmony; ſo this Dec o- 
rum, which gives a fort of Luſtre and Grace to 
our Lives, engages the Approbation and Eſteem of 
all we live with, by that juſt and due Order, Con- 


fiſtency , _ , Which it- keeps up and 
mai art 5 in our 9 Actions. We ought 
to have therefore a certain Reſpe& and Reveren 


{or al Men, and deſire to be approved not only b. 
. D 5 a the 
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the beſt, but by all the World: For not to care a 

rehing what it is People think of one, is a Sign 
not onſy of Pride and Conceitedneſs, but indeed 
of having perfectly abandoned al Modeſty. But 
here we muſt obſerve, that there is à great deal of 
Difference between that which Juſtice, and that 
which this Modeſty, Reſpect, or Reverence de- 
mands, in relation to other People. It is the Duty 
of juſtice, not to injure or wrong any Man; of 
Reſpect or Reverence, not to do any thing that 


may offend or diſpleaſe him; wherein more eſpe- 


cially the Nature of that Decorum we are ſpeaking 
of confiſts, Theſe things then being thus explain- 
ed, I ſuppoſe. it may clearly enough appear what 


thar is which we mean by Becoming. for the 


Duties preſcribed by it, the firſt thing to which it 
conducts us is, To demean our ſelves ſuitably and 


agtecably to our Nature, and do nothing that may 
any. ways ſtain or deface it: For whit we take 
is for our Guide and Conductreſs, it is impoſſible 
we ſhould ever go. out of the way; but by her 
fhall be led through all the Paths of Wiſdom, 
Truth, and Underſtanding; of Juſtice and Benefi- 
cence toward the Society of Mankind; and of true 


Magnanimity and, Greatneſs of Soul, But the Na- 


türe of Decency is more peculiarly ſeen in the 
fourth Part of Honeſty, concerning which we are 


7 


now N and relates not ouly to the Moti- 
Y. 


ons of the Body, but more eſpecially to thoſe of 
the Mind alſo; each of which then are approved 
and becoming, when they are ſuch as are Habe 
to Nature. Now the Whole of the Nature or 
Mind of Man, is made up of only theſe two Parts: 
The Pf conſiſts. in the ſenſitive Appetite, which 
by the Greeks is called ach; by che blind and ex- 
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wanſf ef from one thing to Aber "The frond F 
in 3 55 Which, ſew 1 inſtruct 5 png the 
5 of is Daty, ” telling him ark uld 40. 

"what not do: From w hence it follows, That 
1 is Reaſon which ought to be the 2 Fa- 
7 and the ae ** to 
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Our Hits * n 15 3 nor Heng Kc 
How the Senfitive Part ſhould be ſubjeci to the 
: | Reaſonable. Paſſon diſorders the Body as well 1 
a4, Mind.” © Warth ubreſs and e, ne ner 
ceſſirj fer t ye a ns of th 70s, 
Were not if N Hure fir 3 Ing. &c. = 
crious Stu . 2 forts of Teſts and Dis - 
> ver fions.. fee fo te Avid avout tbem. 


"VERY AMidii therefore oil? be free, 2 
from imaticy and Raſfineſs on the one 
ind, ſo ftom all Careleſneſs and Neg e on. 
che other; ner ſhonld any thing be done;tor which 
: tes Nee a ſufffcieat Re on, which js amo 
ery Beflfiition of Dir 7 ordet to this, the 
Patt ons nnifk be brought RET de Feder al K of. Rea- 
foi, fo as neither tie Haſtineſs to run before us 
Orders, nor thro* Coldneſs and Heayinels to dilres. 
fe d chem ond given; but all their Motions mut 
ſo quieted an trefftained; as to bring ne Unea-, 
best 6 or Diffiubance to the Mind, And from this 
Am af peaceable State of the. Soul, ariſes that 
Conſtan Fat Moderation we hape mentioned: 
For welk once the Paſſions * grow unruly — poof 


travagant, 
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74 TULLY's Bock I. 
travagant, and reſuſe to be guided in their Deſires 
and Averſions by the Rules of Prudence, they will 
run without Queſtion beyond all Bounds and Mea- 


| fare; for they abandon and caſt off their Allegiance 


to Reaſon, which ht to obey by the Con- 
ſtitution of — By this Me *. all things 
murned topſy-turvy, and not the Mind only, but 
eyen the Body alſo, put very much into Diſorder 
and Confufion. Do but mark thoſe who are en- 
flamed with'a vehement Anger or Deſire; who are 
tranſported with Fear, or an over-great Joy; and 

ou will ſee an Alteration in their Countenances, 

oices, Geſtures, and all their Actions; which ſut- 
fictently gives us to underſtand (that we may re- 
turn again to the Duty now before us) how neceſ- 
fary it is to reſtrain and give. check.to the Moye- 
ments of the Appetite, and to be always watchful 
and 2 upon our Guard, that ſo we may nei- 
ther be careleſs and inconſiderate, nor do any thing 


 Fafhly and at all Adventures For Mankind were 


never defigned by Nature meerly to ſport and idle 
away their Time, but to follow — — and ſe - 
rious Studies, and Buſineſs of greater 
than Play is. Not but that Jeking Diverſion 
are allowable, provided we uſe them but as we do 
Sleep, and other ſuch neceſſary Refreſhments of 
Nature, vis. after the Diſcharge of our ſerious and 
more important Duties. And even then we muſt 
ſee that our Jeſting be neither exceſſive nor immo- 


deſt, but fuch as is handſome and becoming a Gen- 


tleman 4 as Toys are allowed not all kinds of 
Sports, but only ſuch as have nothing that is vici- 
ous or ill in them; in this Jeſting we ſhould al- 
tow oür ſelyes nothing, but what is agrecable to 
Honeſty" and Good. manners. We may therefore. 
WA 


—— 
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the one clowniſh, abuſive, ſcandalous, and obſcene, 
the other handſome, genteel, ingenious, and truly 
pleaſant. * Of this kind are ſeyeral Inſtances to be 
met with, as in our PrauTus, and the ola Greek 
Comedians; ſo in the Writings of the Socratick 
Philoſophers; -to which we may add the ingenious 
Sayings, ot ſeveral Men, ſuch as are collected 
the Senior Ca ro, and uſually go by the Name of 
Apothegms. There is no great Difficulty then to 
iſtinguiſh between a genteel and clowniſh Jeſt; 
the one, if brought in at a ſeaſonable time, and 
when a Man's Mind is di from Buſineſs, is 
becoming for a Gentleman; the other, for no Man 
at all indeed, when baſe and unhandſome things 
are dreſſed up in filthy and obſcene Expreſſions. 
Our Plays and Recreations muſt alſo be kept with- 
in their due Bounds; and Care ſhould be taken that 
we do not run out into great Exceſſes, and ſuffer 
the Pleaſure which we take in them to carry us in- 
to any thing that is baſe or unbecoming. Hunt- 
ing, and the Exerciſes of the Campus Martius, ſup- 
ply us with Examples enough of creditable and 
manly Recreations. | | 
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The be of Mes — 7 of 
' Brates nece/ ary to be cum ſiuened. lu herein is con- 
fefts.. Some are really Beaſts under the Shape of 
Men. Senſual Pleaſures,” Effeminacy, dc,” wnbe-- 
coming Mens Nature. B:fods Reafors, which is 
the comuum Mitare of all Mev, encb Man has 
Vis gurtiamur Nature or Genius, The Difference 

of Mens particalar — eG Frakes 
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UF in all * ede | 
us, it is of bars great Moment ts be con- 
reſiecting bow maß Man's Nature excels 
urs Pym and: inferior” Arial; Theſe hw 
no Taſte or Reliſtr ſor any thing'bur:the Pleaſures 
33 towards which : they are carried with: 
of Exerneſo; — — is more 
— and nonriſſing, as it were, to the Mind 
t Man, than Learning and Coctemplation. Hence 
he is always a ſeeking or contrixing of ſometfung. 
that is new, and is greatly delighted with ſeeing 
and hearing, for the Increaſe of his Knowledge. 
And if there is any one too much addicted to ſen- 
ſual Pleaſures, unleſs he is transformed into a meer 
Brute, (for ſome ſuch there are, who are Men in 
Name, and not in Reality; ) but if, I fay, any one 
is too much addicted, a ſuffers himſelf to be con- 
quered by Pleaſures; yet, for very Shame, he will 
hide and Tonceal his Propenſions towards it, as 
much as is poſſible. And what is this now but a 
plain Indication, that ſenſual Pleaſures are unbe- 
coming the Dignity of a reaſonable Creature, and 
ought to be deſpi ed and rejected by it? and that 
whoever 
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whoever ſets any Value upon them, fhoald be 
lure to take Care that he keep within the Limits of 
Reaſon and Moderation? From hence it follows, 
that we ſhould, not have any reſpect to Pleaſure, 
but only to the Preſeryation of our Healch and 


aud um a it 18 te * 
e ! And how brave amd be- 
coming it is, on the other Hand, for a Man to 
lead a Lite of Frugality and Temperance, of Strict- 
neſs and Sobriety? And here we muft. obferve,. 
that Nature has given us, as it were, a double Part 
to be acted in the World: The fr7/t is extended to 
all Men in common, foraſmuch as we are all Par- 
takers of Reaſon, and that Prerogative of our Na- 
ture, whereby we are exalted above other Ani- 
mals; it-is this that conducts us in the finding out 
our Duty, and from it all Honeſty and Becoming- 


neſs ariſes : The ſecond is appropriate to each in 
rticular; for as there is a of Difference 
in Bodies, (ſome being ni and proper for run- 


ing, others more luſty, and fitter for wreſtling; 
tcl a yoble * majeſtick Air, . 
ſweet and ener ing kind of Beauy;) ſo there is 
no leſs, or rather à far greater, Variety in Hu- 
mours. Thus Lucius Cas sus and Lucius PRT. 
LIPPUS Were Men of a great deal of Wit and Plea- 
fantry = Cuus, the Son of Lucius Cæsan, of 
more than they, and a great deal more ftudied. 
Whereas. the young DRusus and Scaunus, at 
the ſame Time, were Men of extraordinary Gravi- 
ty and Severity. L Ius had abundance of Mirth: 
and Gayety z lus Familiar Sc much more Ambi- 
2X32 don, 
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78 TULLY" . Book I 
tion, and greater Auſterity and Strictneſs of Living. 
Amongſt Greeks ,' SOCRATES is ſaid to — 
been one, that was of a very eafy and fucetious 
Humour; that always loved to be merry and jeſt-. 
ing, and was a mighty Artiſt at hiding his Meaning 
under witty Ironies and drolling Expreſſions, (hic 
ſort of Men are by the Grecians called &poves;) 
whereas PERIcTES and PrTHAGORAS got them- 
ſelves Credit by being of exactly the contrary Tem- 
„ HaNnNI1BAL among the Carthaginian Gene- 
rals, and amongſt our own FaBTus, was crafty and 
ſubtle; one that. knew how to diſguiſe his Intenti- 
ons and keep his Counſel; that could make Shew 
of one thing, : whilſt he was really deſigning ano- 


ther; of exquiſite Skill for contriving of Stratagems, 


and preventing thofe laid by the Enemy againſt 
himſelf. In this kind the Grecians give Jason the 
Pheræan, and THEMISTOCLES, the Preference be- 
fore any others; and there is one thing of SoLoN's, 
which ſhews he had his Share of this Cunning and 
Subtlety, when he feigned himſelf diſtracted to ſave 
his own Life, and withal to do aà good Piece of 
Service to the Publick. There are others to be 
found of juſt an 8 Humour, who think it 


unlawful to do any thing by Stratagem and under- 


hand Dealing, but are all for Simplicity and Plain- 
neſs in their Actions; Lovers of open and undiſ- 
guiſed Truth, but Haters of every thing that looks 
like a Trick. There are ſome that will undergo 
any thing in the World, fawn and crouch to any 
manner of Perſon, if they can but obtain their own 
Ends and Deſigns by it; as Max cus Cxaàssus we 
know: did to STIL A. Of which ſort of crafty and 
complying kind of People Lys AN DER the Lacedæ- 


monian is ſaid to have been the chief; whereas 


CALLICRATIDAS, who was Admiral of the Navy 
a \ next 
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next after LYSANDER, was quite the contrary. A. 
gain, There is as great a Variety in Mens ways of 
Diſcourſe, as in their Humours and Complexions: 
Some who are able to ſpeak very nobly, can yet 
ſuit their Language to the Humours and Capacities 
of the ignorant Vulgar; as I remember Ca ruius, 
Father and Son, as alſo Murius Mancrx could 
do; and I have heard old People relate the ſame of 
Scipio Nasic; but his Father, on the 
he who, by ſlaying IanERIus Gu ACCKus, put a 
full End to ruinous Attempts, had none of that 
affable; familiar way of, ſpeaking. No more had 
NXENOcRA TES, the moſt rigid and ſevere of all the 
Philoſophers; and.for tht. y very Reaſon was noted 
and eminent.  Þ-ſhort, There is almoſt an infi- 
nite Number of theſe different Natures and Cha- 
mites innen, not one Rm 
condem net. 
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Every one ſhould follow bis wn 1388 47 
it is innocent. Uniformity or Confi, ney moſt be- 

coming a Man, qubieh cannot, be kept if ve run 

caunter ro our 0Wn, Natures. The great, Force of 

this. Difference in Mens. Natures. "Cuſtom of the, 
. Hftors on the Stage. dey other ms IT 
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Decorum of which * are ng, let 
every one ſtick to his own pec 8 


Humour, proyided it has s that is- — 8 in 
it; J e it has nothing thax is . 
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ir; for we ſnonld always take a e en 
do nothing that is contratys co:that runiverſcal Cha- 
rater which Nature has /iniprinted om every one of 
us; but ſavi the Revtrence we owe to hat, then 
to live according to our on —— 
to follow? after that kind of Study, and apply our 
ſelves to * Courſe of Life, which-is moſt fuita- 
par and agreeable: to our own Inclinarigns, though 
ot eng; perk s may be more uſeful and abet“ 
tor it is in vain ws thugs againſt the Bias of 
Nature, or at firſt to ſet upbn thar ſort of 7 
Which you can never arri e at any Perfection in. 
From -what has been hoid k mode fully appears, 
what that is which we call Berονινʒ fince nothing 
eau be ſuch, that is dent (as we ſay) in deſpite of 
Nature, i. e. to the Bent a Tendency of 
2 Man's 'Genius.:' Now it is certain if auh thing in 
the World is becoming, it is a conſtant 
ty in our whole Lives and particular Actions; 
ſhould: ever main- 
tain, ſo long as we run counter to our own Incli- 
nations, and fag follow :after thoſe of other 
People: For as we ſhould uſe our own. native Lan- 
gage, which all are ſupp to bg nan per beft, 
and not lara dur Talk (as a great many do) with 
eſlions our of Grert, * are . — deſer- 
laughed at by others; ſo we ſhould Reeg to 
one conſtant "Tenor and : hr Conduct in our 


| Lives and Actions, O that n may be de in them 


which is not well ſuited and of a Piece with the 
reſt, And this Difference in the Characters or. N * 
= of Men is of '{v great Moment, as that in 
e of it one Man may be obliged to make 

_ with hümſelf, whilft another,'tho' ike him as 
other Cireunitances;. may be bbliged to the 

N. 0 > Cars, for Inſtante, and thole who in 
Africk 
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Africk ſurrendered themſelves to Cæ SAR, were all 
of them under the ſame Condition; and yet any of 
the reſt might perhaps have been blamed for it, had 
they murdered themſelves fo as Caro did, becauſe 
they were Men of leſs Strictneſs in their Lives, and 
leſs Severity in their Manners, But Caro was a 
Perſon whom Nature had endowed with incredible 
Firmneſs and Strength of Soul, which he had ang. 

bly 


mented b e Conſtancy, and unaltera 
adhering — is once —— and Reſo- 
lutions: It became his Character therefore to die, 
rather than to ſee the Face of the Tyrant. How 
many things did UL rss ES undergo in his tedious 
Wandrings, when he was forced to be at the Plea- 
ſure of Women, (if Crx cE and CAaLyPpso may be 
called Women) and by faw ning Words, — fair 
complaiſant Speeches, wheedle himſelf into the Fa- 
your of all he met with? How did he bear the con- 
temptuous Uſage of his Servants and Maids, even 
in his own that at laſt he might arrive at. 
bis wiſhed for End? Whereas Ajax, according to 
the Character we have of him, would rather have 
died you a thouſand Deaths, than ever have ſubmit- 
ted to ſuch mean Compliances. Theſe Obferyatt- 
ons ſnould teach us all to look carefully every one 
into himſelf, and canſider well what is his peculiar 
— 0 endeayour 8 * — beſt uſe of it 
is able; and not to be fooli rying Experi- 
ments, to ſee how he can ſucceed in het is ano- 
ther Body's Talent: For it is certain that nothing 
becomes à Man fo well, as that which is beſt ſuit- 
ed to his own Inclinations. Every one therefore 
ſhanld inform himfeff thorowly which way his 
Humour and Genius lies; and be feyere in examin- 
ing what he is well frted or not fitted for; other- 
vile the Phyers may ſeem to be wiſer „ 
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for they, when t itch upon what will act, 
do le, always I Parts n beſt, but 
thoſe that — beſt ſuited to their Humours and A. 
bilities. They that have the ableſt Voices, for In- 
ſtance, Eei60Kx1 or Mus; they that have moſt 
Action, MENAL1PPA or CLYTEMNESTRA ; RupIII- 
us, whom I remember, always had Ax TIOPA, and 
Aso very rarely Ajax. And ſhall Actors obſerve 
this in chooſing their Parts, and wiſe Men not do 
it in chooſing their Buſineſs and way of — 
the World? We ſhould therefore apply our ſelves 
eſpecially to that which we find moſt agreeable to 
ag gp our Natures; but 8 — 
to ven upon an which is not ſo pro- 
per for on — Ty we ſhould makeit 
our Buſineſs, by Care and Application, if not to 
through with 3 that is poſſi 
yet at leaſt with as few Faults — ot 
And let us rather labour to avoid thoſe Vices which 
we are naturally inclined to, than try to arrive at 
thoſe Excellences and Perfeftions we were 
apr una 12 471, 
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Duties ariſing from Mens Euere Stations and Pro. 
_ feſfrons in the World. They whoſe Fathers have 
been famous, imitate abe Virtues, or add to 
_ them, The Choice of a Profeſſion very di ff __ 


_ Prodicus's Story of Hercules, What uſually 
. F.rmines Men in the Chong of a wp Hahl. 


B beſide thoſe two Parts which 1 have al- 


1 W there are ſtill two others 


4 remaining 
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remaining behind: The one is allotted us by Time 
and Chance; the other we our ſelves chooſe volun- 
tarily to our ſelves. To the firſt appertain one's 
being a King, a General, or a Magiſtrate; coming 
of a great Family; having Riches and Power; to- 
gether with the Contraries of all theſe; which are 
all of them things that depend upon Fortune, and 
alter according to the Difference of Times. As for 
the ſecond, it is altogether left to our own Choice 
what ſort of Calling we have a Mind to be of: 
Accordingly ſome chuſe to ſtudy Philoſophy, others 
the Civil Law, and a third ſort Eloquence: And of 
the Virtues themſelves, ſome are deſirous of being 
eminent in one kind, and ſome in another. Now 
thoſe Men whoſe Fathers or Anceſtors have been 
eminent in any one kind, for the moſt Part endea - 
Your to excel in the ſame: As QuixTus the Son 
of PuBLIus Muctus did in the Civil Law; ArRI- 
cus the Son of Paulus in Martial A: chieve- 
ments. And ſome, not content with the Glory of 
their Anceſtors, have added ſomething elſe of their 
own to it; as that Ar RICA Nus, whom ] juſt now 
mentioned, who beſide his great Fame for military 
Exploits, made himſelf noted for his Learning and 
Eloquence. The ſame did T1MoTHEus' the Son of 
Conox, who was equal to his Father in the Glory 
of War, and obtained that of Learning and Inge- 
nuity beſides. But it happens ſometimes, that, o- 
mitting to tread in the Steps of their Fathers, ſome 
take new Methods and Deſigns” of their own-; 
which, generally ſpeaking, is the Caſe with thoſe 
who are born of mean Parents, and propoſe to 
riſe and make their Fortunes in the World, Each 
of theſe things ſhould be throughly conſidered and 
revolved in our Minds, whenever we deliberate a- 
bout what will become us. The firſt thing then to 
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be determined is, what ſort of Men we deſign to 
be, and what Courſe of Living to take to in the 
World; which is a Cafe of all others the moſt ha+ 
zardous and difficult. For h n People are young, 
and conſequently moſt fooliſh, they generally pitch 
upon that way of Life which then belt pleaſes theit 
unexperienced Fancies; ſo that they are fixed and 
engaged in a certain Courſe, before they have the 
Judgment to diſcern what is beſt. Px ODIcus its 
„ (as I find it in Xxx opHON) tells us this Story 
concerning HERcuES, That when he was a 
* Youth, {which is the proper Seaſon allotted by 
Nature for chuſing a way of Life) he withdrew 
ee himſelf into a. ſolitary Place, and there having 
found out a couple of Ways, the one of Ple- 
«ſave, and the other of Virtue, he fat muſing, and 
cc conſidered a while with himſelf which of theſe 
re tyro he had beſt to follow. Such a thing as this 
might happen to HERCULES a Son of JunrrER; 
but it is not for us to expect the ſame, who each 
of us take hom we pleaſe for our Patterns, and 
ſuffer our ſelves to be drawn any whither, accor- 
ding as they lead us. We have moſt of us Princi- 
gies inſtilled by our Parents, and follow their Cu- 
ſtoms and Manners of Living; others are guided 

by popular Opinion, and like that bet which takes 
3 1 However there are ſome, whether 
it be out of meer good Fortune, or an happy Tem- 
per and Diſpoſition of Soul; or. laſtly; by the Care 
and Inſtructions of their Parents, that purſue right 
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Methods and Ways of Living. 
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CAN. XXXIE 
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Few fo happy, as to confider throughly what way 
of Life they ſhould chuſe, The principal thing to 
be regarded in chuſing ir one's own Genius; next 
to that one's Fortune in the World. After'a Man 
has-«boſe, he ſhould flick! ro hrs! Choicey \'without 
great Reaſons to the; contrary. How a Change 
ſhould be made. Tus Cautions to be ab ſer ve . 
bat imitating our Anreſtort. Theſt Men whoſe 
Nature is not capable of ſime, ſhould take the 
more Care that they hawerother Virtues. The be 
Inheritance 4 Father can leave lis Son, is t 
Fame of his Virtues. It is a mighty Shame for 
4 Son fo be: wntwarthy of the Tame his Ance- 
| h bak Tits 919ut 37 od Yer 11 
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Dur moſe of all are the moſt difficult to be 
D found, who having ſufficient natural Parts, 
or ſutficient Improvements of Learning and Edu- 
cation, or both theſe together, have withal had 
due time to conſider with themſelves what is the 
beſt Courſe of Lite they can follow in the World. 
Now in chis Deliberation, the principal thing which 
we ought to regard is each Man's peculiar Nature 
and Genius : For ſince the Decunm of each parti- 
cular Action, as before was dbſer ved, is taken from 
the Diſpoſition of the Perſon that does it; ſure that 
Diſpoſition ſhould be carefully conſulted, before 
we determine, upon our Whole way of Living; 
it is otherwiſeſ impoſſible e ſhould keep a due 
Tenour and Qonſiſtency. in our Lives, and not 
ſometimes faulter in che Performance of our Duty. 
But though Nature in tis Caſe has much the grea- 
dor d Way, yet Fortune comes in ſor a * 
7 a 
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aſter her: Both of them therefore ſhould be duely 


conſulted in making choice of a Calling, but more 
m— Nature; for Fortune is unconſtant and 


eee, but Nature is firm, and will al- 
bide by us; ſo that for the former to oppoſe this 


latter, is like a mortal Power's contending with an 
immortal. That Man then, who has choſe a Way 


of Living that is ſuitable to his Nature, (provided 
hat Nature be no ways vicious) ſhould make it 
his next Care never to alter it; for nothing is leſs 
becoming than .a Humour of changing. But if 


upon Trlal he ſhould find that he was miſtaken in 
the choice of his Method, (as it is poſſible ſuch a 


thing ſometime may happen) there is no way leſt 


but to unravel again what is already done. If the 


Times themſelves favour the making fuch a Change, 
it may be the more eaſily and conveniently done; 
but if not, it muſt be brought about gradually and 
inſenſihly; according to 2 nich is vg 
by wiſe. Men, cry 7 00 a defign to'b off 
any Friendſhip: or diſpleaſing Acquaintance , you 
ſhould looſen the Knot by little and little, and not 
try 10 cut it aſunder ali at once. And when by 
this Means we have changed out Courſe of Life, 
pony ok ſhould he n ws to 
have done it very Reaſont. But 
SSC KKK 
and Anceſtors, -I muſt here interpoſe an Exception 
or two: In the firſt Place then, we ſhould take 
great Care not to follow them in any thing chat is 
vicious or blameable; nor, ſecondly; ſnhould we 
attempt it, when we ſind our Conſtitution will not 
carry us through withrit. Thus; for Inftaticey the 
Son of the former ARI A Ns: (who. adopted this 
latter being Son to Pau nus ) by Haſofi ef the 
MWeakneſs dad Intlpadgon of his Body, could = 


Rule which is given 
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ſo well tread in the Steps of his Father, as his Fa- 
ther had done in thofe of his Grandfather, But 


then if a Man be of ſuch a Conſtitution, as that 
he is unable either to plead at the Bar, or to ha- 


rangue the People, or conduct an „ he ſhould 
take the more Care that he do thoſe things which 


are in his Power; ſuch are the Duties of Juſtice 


and Fidelity, of Modeſty, Ds, and Libs- 
rality; the Performance of which may ſerve 9 
make amends for his want of the others, Now the 
nobleſt Inheritance that can be left by a Father to 
his Son, and far exceeding that of Houſes and 
Lands, is the Fame of his Virtues and glorious Ac- 
tions; and for a Son to live ſo as is unworthy of 
the Name and Reputation of his Anceſtors, is the 
baſeſt and moſt abominable thing in the World. 


— —_— — 2 
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The reſoeBrve Duties belonging to each Age. Old 
Men ſhould hade an Eye upon Youth. Vice is 
doubly evil in old Men, becauſe of the il Exams 


_—_— 


CE 


ple given to the Dung. The Duties of Magi» 


ſtrates, private Citizens, and Strangers. Nothing 
more becoming in all ſorts of People than Con- 
fancy and Regulavity. 


ND fince each Age has its reſpective Duties 


belonging to it, and the ſame things become 
not h young and 1 


alſo upon this Diſtinction. It is required then of 
the younger ſort of People, chat due Re- 
verence to thoſe that are old, and e out the 
beſt and moſt approyed among them, by whoſe 

'E Counſel 
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Counſel and Direction they may ſteer their Lives; 
for indeed the Unskilſulneſs and Ignorance of 


-Youth, does ftand in ſome need of the Prudence 


of old Age to be its Guide and Director. This Age 
eſpecially ſhould be kept from all looſe and effemi. 
nate living, and be enured to Labour, and endu- 
ring "Hardſhips both of and Mind; that ſo 
they may be able to bear with the Toils and Fa. 
Hynes of Buſineſs, whether in Peace or War: And 
if they do at any time flacken their Minds, and 
give themſelves up to their Pleaſures and Refreſh- 
ments, great Care ſhould be taken that they ex- 


.ceed not the Limits of Temperance and Modeſty, 


And in order to this, it would. be · very convenient, 


if ſome aged People would keep a conſtant Eye 


upon their Sports and Recreations. As for old 
Men, it is their Duty to lefſen the Labours of the 
Body, and employ more frequently thoſe. of the 
Mind; and make it their Buſineſs, by prudent and 
wiſe Counſels, to do what Good they can to the 


younger ſort of People, to their Friends and De- 


pendents, and more ef; "my the Repnblick, 
And old Men of all things ſhould eſpecially be 
careful, not to languiſh out their Days in unprofi- 
table Idleneſs. Luxury and Riot is unbecoming in 
all, but is perfectly ſcandalous and intolerable in 
old Age: But ſhould Luſt and Wantonneſs come 
into the Bargain, thoſe who are guilty of it are 
doubly ſaulty; for firſt they bring a Shame and 
Diſgrace upon themſelves, and withal make the 
young Men more ſhameleſly wicked. Beſide theſe 
Duties already mentioned, it may not be amiſs to 
ſay ſomething of thoſe which peculiarly belong ei- 
ther to Magiſtrates, private Citizens, or Strangers. 
Firſt then, a Magiſtrate ought to conſider, that he 
does in his Perſon repreſent the whole City, and 


accor- 
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accordingly is bound to maintain the Credit and 


Dignity of it: That he is to preſerve the Laws, and 
ſee that all People have 8 ights; remem- 


bring that theſe things are committed to his Truſt, 
which he is bound to render up faithfully and bo- 


neſtly. It is the Duty of thoſe in a private Ca 
city to live as the reſt of their Citizens do, 
debaſing themſelves below their juſt Height, nor 


 endeayouring to raiſe themſelves up above it; 
to ſollow thoſe things which are honeſt _—_ 


ceable in the Cormmutiyperhh Theſe are 


whom we uſually call and account good Citizens. 


And, la e pars 
it is tel Buy to follow their own Buſineſs, and 


not intermeddle with any Body's elſe; not to take 


upon them in what no way concerns chem, or be 


curious in prying into the * of a a Stare which 


| 1 . to do with. By obſerving theſe 


we' may, generally 4} ſpe be ſure to find 
our Duty, whenever it 58 what is ſuitable 
and becoming for ſich A Pom fuch 'a Time, 
ſuch an Ae: J — — that i in all our 
ſigns: and all our Und „ nothing is more 
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W ſhows it felf outwardly in * rhings. 

Rules f Mode taken from Nature in the 
hu Frame of our Tale Obſcene Talk diſcovers ill 
k Nan 2 falſe Reaſaning of t 22 
and ſome Stoicks aan 4his Subject. Rules of 
exterior Decency in our Carriage, Paſiures, &cc. 
be great Care the old Romans cook Ada. 


* ſeeing this Decorum, of which we ar 
peaking, 1S 1eeN more eſpecial Y> diſco- 
Vers it ſelf in our Actions, our Words, and our 
_Cartiage and exterior Ornaments of the Body, and 
_conlifts. in one of theſe three things, in a certain 
kind of nayural Beauty and „ in Peri- 
nence and well timing our va and Actions, 
other kind of Ornaments and - outward 
F as are 8 for the Buſineſs one 


ban has er 

. 1 underſtood, and that 
"ought wn geber er es ore 
ue R 


that Care which fo 
thoſe we convetſe with, conſiſts in a 

tion of theſe; I ſhall proceed to diſcourſe of 
each in particular, In ** firſt Place then it = 
be worth our obſerving, how much Care and Con- 
cern has been ſhewn by Nature, in ordering the 
Frame and Compoſition of our Bodies : Thoſe Parts 
which were handſome and agreeable to the Sight, 
The has placed in view; but thoſe which 3 not 
be fo handforly ſhew ſhewn, and were only given to 
11 5 and Neceſſities of Nature, theſe 
en careful to conceal and cover. A Senſe 


of Sue and Modell in Mem has ede 
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her Diligence im framing their Bodies; for all that 
are not wholly bereayed of their Reaſon keep 
thoſe Parts hidden which ſhe has concealed, and are 
always as fecrer as they can in thoſe Actions which 
natural Neceſſiey forces them upon, Neither do 
they call by their proper and broad Names the 
Parts are given to ſerve ſuch Neceſſity, nor 
the Uſes of them; and Modeſty forbids us to men- 
tion thoſe things, which may be done yery honeſt- 
ly, provided it be in ſecret. Therefore the i 
and open raking of thoſe things, as well as the 
ain and open ang of them, diſcayers immo - 
eſt and wanton Tnclinations. The Cynicks there · 
fore are wholly to be rejected, and ſome of the 
Sroicks lirde better tan Cynicks, who laugh at and 
blame us for calling thoſe things by their proper 
Names which are really diſhoneſt and ſcandalous- 
in themfelyes, while we count it a Shame to ſpeak 
plainiy of thoſe, in the doing of which there is no 
manner of "T6 Fob, for Example, to 
cheat, and whore, are Actions in themſelves the 
moſt ſhameful and ſcandalous, and yet it is not 
counted immodeſt to name them; whereas to 
make one's ſelf a Father of Children is an Action 
that is honeſt and creditable in it ſelf, and yet for- 
ſooth muſt not be plainly mentioned, for fear of 
its giving Offence to chaſte Ears. This, and much 
more to the ſame Purpoſe, they commonly urge 
inſt Modeſty and Baſhfulneſs : But let us follow 
ere Nature has ſhewed us the way, and whate- 
ver may offend either the Eyes or Ears, that let 
us ſhunt in our Carriage and Converſation, In all 
puny — nach meas of Body, ſuch as ſtand- 
ing, | tting, leaning; nay in our ve- 
ry Aura, Fay in the Caſt of our Eyes, and Mo- 
tions of our Hands, we ſhould be careful to 4 4 
E 3 
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and obſerve what is becoming : In which there is 
a double Extream to be ayoi ed, that of too much 
Niceneſs and Effeminacy on the one Hand, and 
rhat of meer Clowniſhneſs and want of Breeding 
on the other. Nor let any one imagine that 

s do well in an Actor or Orator; but that we 
are left free to obſerve, or not obſerve them. The 
Actors indeed haye had always ſo much regard for 
Modeſty, as that, Time out of Mind, it has been 
their Cuſtom neyer to Ar upon he Stage in 
publick, without ſomethi 0 on to conceal thoſe 
Patts which t to be kept ſecret; for fear leſt 
a Cloaths being. opened by any Accident, ſome- 
might be fee which Modell bids them hide. 
our common Cuftom forbids the Son, when, 
n toward Man's Eſtate, to bathe with his Fa« 
, and likewiſe the. Soty-in-law with his Father- 
in w. We ſhould therefore take Care 0 be ftrit, 
Obſervers; of theſe Rules of Modeſty, eſpecially, 
being eh a5; e TORN e W 
W. r 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 


Two ſorts of Beauty, one proper for Men, the other 
for Women. Men ſhould avoid Niceneſs, &c. 
Nothing affected can become, Rules about 
Cloaths, Walking, and outward Ornament“, 
Outward Carriage diſcovers the inward Diſpo- 
fitions of the Mind, More Care ſhould be talen 
to keep Decency in the Motions of the Soul. How” 
this may be donc. Two forts of Motions in the 
Soul, the ſeuſitiue Appetite and Reaſon, - How © 
each ſLould be managed... ” r ban dan 


UT ſince there are two ſorts of Beauty in- 
the World, one of which conſiſts in Charnis 
and Sweetneſs, the other in Gracefulneſs and Ma- 

jeſty ; the former of theſe ſhould be left to the Wo- 
men, and the latter only be thought proper for the 
Men, From hence it follows, that theſe ſhould a- 
void all unmanlike Ornaments and Niceneſs in 
their Habits, and the fame in the Motions and Ge- 
ſtures of their Bodies : For all People hate the af- 
fected Motions and Carriage of thoſe, who would 
be taken for Maſters of a genteel Air; and your 
Actors on the Stage have a great many fooliſh im- 
pertinent Geſtures, which are very diſpleaſing and 
offenſive to the 8 tors: And in each of theſe 
kinds, what is ſimple and unaffected, is always beſt 
liked of and-approved by the World. In order to- 
have a true graceful Comelineſt, you muſt endea- - 
your to keep a good Colour in your Face; and the 
way to do that, is to uſe frequent Exerciſe, Nor 
do we forbid Men the uſe of all Ornaments and 1 
Graces to recommend them, but only of thoſe "Ja 
that. are too exquiſite and affected: So far they are 
p E 4 1 
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= ' allowable, as they are neceſſary to keep a Man 
from bei * N.. and from ſhewing a 

Diſreſpect for the Perſons he has to do with. And 

the ſame Rule may ſerve very well for our Cloaths; 

in which to be moderate, as in moſt other Caſes, 

is certainly the beſt way. We ſhould alſo avoid 

i an effeminate -Softneſs and Slowneſs in our Gait, 

like thoſe that are marching along in Proceſſion, 

and no leſs an over Haſtineſs and E 

which only begets a deep panting and breathing 

diſtorts the Face, and perfectly changes the whole 

Air of the Countenance, which diſcovers a Light- 

neſs and Inco of. Humour. Now if the 

Motions of the Body deſerve all this Pains and 

Concern about them, how much Care ſhould we 

rake to keep thoſe of the Mind within the Limits 

preſcribed Sem by. Nature and right Reaſon? 

| Which never. can be done any other way, than by 

keeping the Soul in ſuch an even Temper, as not 
to be concerned or dejected at any thing; and by 
a conſtant Care and Application of Thought, ſo 
as to mind nothing but what is honeſt and becom- 
ing. Now the Motions of the Soul are of two 
ſorts, ſome of them proceeding from the reaſona- 
ble or thinking, others from the ſenſitive and paſ- 
ſionate Part: The former is buſted in nothing but 
ſearching and finding out of Truth; by the latter 
we are puſhed and driven forward to Action. It 


is our Duty therefore to em 2 a- 
3 Ohjects; and S d over- 
rule the Paſſions, as that they may ebb and flow in 
obedience to Reaſon. Y 
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Decorum: ay hy 7s. Gif am Heal This faves of 
Speech, There might; Rules be given about our 
ordinary Diſcourſe. "Two things required im the 
Voice and Pronutcidtion... How each , them 
mi be gotten.” Several Examples of good _ 
 kers. Rules aboter the Manner , 112 
e of .. Talk. : 


A gteat ee; in which tix 


ſhews ir ſelf, is our 
Diſcourſe, — bow deren dee 
ſotts, the one pro ent Con- 
tention, the ocher for ee Talk; 
E 
Bar, or ſpeak in the Senate and publick Adferablies 5 
of this When we meet and diſcourſe with our 
Friends, when we walk in any of the publick Places,” 
or are (ting at Table, and over a of Wine. 
There are Teachers. of Rhetorick Who give Rules 
about the former; but there are no Rules given a- 
bout the latter: Not but that I think there mighe 
— be 3 3 Aufineſs is, there = 
to would flady: them 11 

were; otherwiſe Maſters would never. be wanting, 
buen were but Learners that would ſtudy and 
employ therm. Hence we art almoſt over-ran with 
Rhetocicianss tho” no ſmall Parr of the Rules which 
they give, viz. thoſe that concern either the Words 
or the denſe, may be very well applied to our or- 
dinary Diſeourſe. The Voice is that, — 
we can talk, and convey our inward 
from one to another; in which there are = 
things chiefly required; firſt, that it be clear; and, 
E 5 ſecondly, 
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2 harmonious. Each of theſe muſt be the 
Gift of Nature, and is not attainable any other 
way; but where they are naturally, Practice and 
Exerciſe will encreaſe the one, = Imitation of 
thoſe who ſpeak Fineetly and one better the 


This was the princi in the Ca rv- 
ene made them be com ea 
ment Learning; ome 8 
in the Matter it is true, 
well as they; but this one 
them ſo much, that they were the moſt 
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on the other. Cxassvs's Diſcourſe was full 
as witty, mane on eee, as that of 

CATULL; Non OY . a Reputation 
h Score of 


,*C&SAR, 


derte 
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= 
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: rate; comme was far 
| facetious and n thanks any of them; ſo 
An Court, when before the Judges, he would 

—_— his 55 familiar way of talking, than 

— 24 60 un 
$ 

taken Care of, if we bade act decen 15550 


Sen ATES excel; eaſy and good-natured, without, 
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. with Mirth and Pleaſantneſs, and not 

too tedious, , and aſſuming, as though it 
had a Right to 1 of the Hearers, and 
no Body elſe had any thing to do with it; but 
think it reaſonable, as in all other Caſes, ſo in 
this of Diſcourſe, to let every Man fairly take his 
own, Turn. But eſpecially in the firſt Place it 
be 0 , What is the Nature of the 

ject we are diſcourſing upon; if it be ſerious, - 
we ſhould handle it with Sertouſneſs; but if it be 
merry, with Gayety and Briskneſs. But the moſt 
im t thing to be taken care of, is, that our 
Talk do not diſcover any Viciouſneſs in our Man- 
ners; which is apt to appear by nothing ſo much - 
as by falling too foul upon thoſe that are abſent, 
either by turning them into Ridicule,” or miſrepre- 
ſenting them by malicious reproachful Language. 
Now the Subject of Diſcourſe in common Con- 
verſation is uſually one of theſe three things; ei- 
ther our own private domeſtick Concerns, or thoſe 
that relate to the Common- wealth in general, or, 
laitly, ſome Matter of Study and Learning: There- 
fore when our Talk begins to ramble from theſe, 
we ſhould always be careful to fetch it back to 
them again. But whatever Subjects preſent them- - 
ſelves, (for we are not all pleaſed with the ſame 
things, nor With any thing equally at all times; ) 
but whatever Subject, 1 fay, we are upon, We ; 
ſhould conſider how far our Diſcourſe: may be en. 
tertainingz and as we could find a Time when to 
begin, ſo we ſhould learn when to make an end. 


" 4 
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CHnavyr. XXXVIII. 


Diſcourſe ſhould be free both from Paſſion and Hea- 
 pineſs; and ſhew a Reſpect for thoſe wwe con- 
verſe with. Chiding and Correction ſometimes 
neceſſary: Rules to be obſerved in it. In Mur. 
rels with Adverſaries we ſhould avoid flymg 
aur into Paſſion, To talk great of one's ſelf ve- 


: 


Py unberoming. 


T is a Rule for the Conduct of our 
Lives, that we make it our Buſineſs to be free 
rom Paſſion; that is, from all violent Motions of 
the Soul, which reject and caſt off their Allegiance 
to Reaſon. This ſhould be applied to the Matter 
now before us; and all our Diſcourſe ſhould be 
calm and unpaſſionate, without any Tranſports of 
Anger or Deſire; as alſo, on the Hand, wich- 
out Deadneſs and Heavyineſs, or any ſuch Vice: 
And in every Company we ſhould carefully endea- 
vour to fhew a ſort of Kindneſs and Reſpect for 
thoſe Perſons with whom we converſe. It ſome- 
times comes to paſs that Chiding is neceſſary; in 
which we may be allowed a little to raiſe our 
Voices, and to uſe more Sharpneſs and Authority 
in our Expreſſions: However, we muſt be careful 
that we do not diſcover any Paſſion; but let it ra- 
— * _—_ that we come to ſuch Corrections as 
1cians to cutting and ſcarrifying Wounds, . 
| bo — and with a great deal F 
Unwillingneſs. And indeed we ſhould never come 
to them at all, unleſs it be neceſſary, and when no 
other Methods will do any good. And even then, 
when we are forced to it, we muſt be ſure 
Was faid) to avoid all Anger; for whatſoever is 
Wa = guided 
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ided by its Influence and Directions, can never 
be done with any Prudence or Moderation. Our 
Rebukes ſhould be generally mild and gentle; but 
nevertheleſs ſuch, as may carry ſome Weight and 
Authority along with them; obſerving a Mean be- 
twixt too great Eaſineſe, and breaking out into an- 
gry and contumelious e. And whatſoever 
Sharpneſs we may expreſs in our Reproofs, we 
ſhould let the Perſon ſo correfted know that we 
do it altogether for his Good, and not for any By- 
Ends or Self-Defigns. In the Quarrels we have 
even with our greateſt Adyerſaries, whatever di 
Language may be thrown upon us, it is the belt 
way to keep our Minds calm and ſedate, and ne- 
yer let Anger break in upon them: For whatever 
is ſpoken or done in a Paſſion, can neither be con- 
ſiſtent with the Rules of Gravity, nor be approved 
of by thoſe who are preſent in the Company. : 
Laſtly, it is a very unbecoming thing for a Man to 
talk great of himſelf in Diſcourſe, and eſpecially 
when that which he ſays is falſe; which is but to 
imitate Braggadocchio in the Comedy, and make 
bimſelf the Laughing-ſtock and Jett of the Hearers. 
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CHAP, XXXIX. 


What fort of Houſe is fitting for a Perſon of Ho- 
nour. What ſhould be the End of Building. The 
Examples of Octavius and Scaurus. A great 
Houſe brings a Reproach on its Maſter, if his 
Worth be not anſwerable to it, and if he do not 
keep up the Laws of Hoſpitality. Meaſures to 
be obſerved in Building. Three Rules to be ob- 
ſerved for the keeping a Decorum in our Actions. 


A ND ſince we take in (or deſice ar Teaft to 
take in) all the ſeveral Branches of Duty, 
we muſt not forget to add a Word or two about 
what ſort of Houſe is becoming a Gentleman or a 
Perſon of Honour, No the main End of Build- 
ing is Lodging, and other neceſſary Uſes of an 
Houſe; and therefore the Draught or Contrivance 
of it ſhould be ſuited accordingſy. But we ſhould 
not ſo much regard bare Necellities, as not to have 
an Eye to Convenience and Magnificence. CN Rrus 
Oc ravrus, the firſt of that Family that was ever 
Conſul, built himſelf a noble and magnificent: 
Houſe upon tlie Palatin Hill, which is ſaid to have 
8 him a deal of Reputation; inſomuch 
t the People coming uſually to ſee it, the very 
Houſe was ſuppoſed to have gone a great way to- 
ward advancing its Owner (tho' a kind of an Up- 
ſtart) to the Dignity of Conſul. This ſome time 
after was pulled down by Scaukvs, that ſo he 
might make his own ſomewhat the bigger by it: 
But whereas OcTavius, by building vis Houſe, 


had made himſelf Conſul; this Man, on the con- 


trary, by enlarging of his, (tho' the Son of a great 
and m Chinn) not only cauſed himſelf 


to be put by that Office, but was moreover 
brought 
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brought into Shame and Diſhonour, and at laſt ur- 
terly ruined, It is well if a Man can enhance that 
Credit and Reputation he has got by the Splendor 
of his Houſe; but he muſt not depend upon his 
Houſe alone for it; for the Maſter ought to bring 
Honour to his fine Seat, and not the fine Seat bring 
Honour to its Maſter, But, as in all other Caſes, 
a Man ſhould not have Relpect to himſelf alone, 
but to other People alſo; ſo it is in this of a No- 
bleman's Houſe, which ought to be made very 
large and capacious, becauſe he muſt keep up the 
Laws of Hoſpitality, and entertain Mulutudes of 
all ſorts of Perſons in it. For a-fine and large 
Houſe that gives Entertainment to no Body, ſerves 
but to reproach and upbraid its Owner; and eſpe- 
2 if it were uſed to be frequently viſited under 
ormer Maſter : {For ©. gn. Oban thing to bars, 


Paſſengers cry, as they go along, 


' 4h! gol old Houſe; al; . ' 
Fa e ai JS, . 


which may juſtly be ſaid of but too too many in 
our own Days. Care ſhould. be taken, eſpecially 
when a Man e . that V not too 
nt in Magni cence Expences; 
which @ a very ill thing, tho it had no 5 — 
in it but only that one of giving a bad Example: 


For moſt Men are apt, more than in any thing 
elſe, to imitate the t Ones as to this Particular. 


Where, for Example, ſhall we find the Man that 
rivals the famous LucuLrLtus in his Virtues ? 
whereas how many have done it in the Statelineſs 
and ; cence of his Country-houſes ? But there 
certain ht to be ſome Bounds fixed and pre- 
{cribed ap things, and zhoſe to be * 
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to the Rules of Moderation; but the Meaſure 
whereby we are to judge of their being moderate, 
is their Subſerviency to the Ornaments and Con- 
veniencies of Life : And ſo much may ſuffice upon 
this Head. As for our 4#ions, the way to main- 
tain this Decorum in them, is conſtantly to obſerve. 
theſe three following Precepts : Firſt, Thar awe keep. 
all aur Paſſions and Appetites under the Govern- + 
ment and Direfion of: Reaſon, than which there is 

nothing of greater Efficacy toward the conſtant; 
Preſeryation. of our Duty. Secondly, That we; 
confider the Nile and Moment of the, thing. 
which we go about; that ſo we may proportion, 
our Endeavours accordingly, and take neither more 
nor leſs Pains about it than it really deſerves. And 
kaftly, That in all thoſe exterior Circumſtances, which 
are only deſigned for a genteel Show and Grace of, 
the Action, we ſhould keep within the Meaſures 
of Prudence and Moderatior. Now the beſt Mea- 
ſure we can obferve'is this, To keep our Eyes fe. 
ed on thoſe Rules of Decorum I' have before laid 
down, and never to tranſgreſs them, But of theſe, 
three Rules the firſt is the moſt important, That 
the ſenſitive Part be kept obedient to the reaſonable, 
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* CHnap, XL. 


Order to be obſerved in our Words and Attions. 
Wherein it conſifts. The Duties ariſeng from it. 
An excellent Saying of Pericles to that purpoſe. 
Of how great Moment the due Timing a thing is. 

We ſhould be particularly careful to avoid little 
Indecencies. Harmony and Agreement more ne- 
ceſſary in our Lives, than our Mufick. | 


T remains in the next place that we ſhould ſpeak. 
of that Order, which is to be obſerved in our 
Words and Actions; and of the proper Seaſons and 
Opportunities of them. And here will fall under 
our Conſideration, that which by the Greeks is cal-- 
led rat la; by which I do not mean that Cra jo, 
which by us is moſt commonly rendered Moderation. 
and ſignifies the keeping within due Bounds : But 
that wich contains in the Notion of it, The Pre- 
ſervation of Order, We ſhall crave Leave, how- 
ever, to call even this latter by the Name of M. 
deration, which is thus defined by the Stoicł Philoſo- 
phers, Moderation is the Xnoculedge of puttmg ubat- 
ever we ſay, or do, in its proper Place. From 
whence it appears, That Order and the Wellpla- 
cing of Things are but different Words to expreſs 
the ſame: Notion : For Order is defined by the 
Sect of Men to be the ranging of things in their 
Frring and proper Places. Now the Place of an 
Action they tell us is, The Seaſon of Time for doing 
ie; and by the Seaſon of Iime they mean nothing 
elſe, than that which the Greeks call L gels, 
which we expreſs by the Word Occaſſo: So that, 
in ſhort, by Moderation here (in the Senſe of the 
Word which I have juſt now given) we mean no 
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more than the Knowledge of Well-timing uhat- 
ever wwe do, Prudence may be defined the ſame 
way too, about which we have ſpoken at the En- 
trance of this Work: But now we are diſcourſing 
of Tei ce, Moderation, and ſuch . like Vir- 
tues. What the Duties of Prudence are, is ſuffi- 
ciently explained in its proper Place; what thoſe of 
Modeſty, and ſuch other Virtues as ſerve ta recom- 
mend us to thoſe we converſe with, and make up 
the Subject of our preſent Enquiry, remains now 
to be conſidered. In the firſt place then, We ought 
to obſerve a due Regularity and Order in our Ac 
tions, as that the ſeveral Parts of our whole Lives, 
like thoſe. of a regular and coherent Diſcourſe, may 
agree and 1 with —— For what 
IS more un 7 contrary to Manners, 
than when we — about ſerious Buſineſs, 
to bring in ſome pleaſant and merry Diſcourſe , 
that is proper for a Feaſt, or over aGlaſs of Wine? 
It was a very good Anſwer to the preſent Purpoſe, 
which PERICT ES once gave to SOPHOCLES the Tra- 
gedian: They were both of them Prætors of A. 
chens together, and meeting one Day about ſome 
Buſineſs of their Office, it happened a beautiful Boy 
paſſed by; whom Sop hoc Es eſpying, Heavens! 
ſaid he, PErICLEs, What a delicate Youth is there ! 
To which he replied, 4 Magiſtrate, Sophoci Bs, 
fhould keep à ſtrict Guard, not over his Hands only, 
but his Eyes tov, Now had SopadCLEs happened 
to have {aid the ſame. Words at a Time when they 
were chuſing of Wreſtlers or Racers, ſuch a Re- 
buke had been wholly undeſerved: So much may 
the Merit or Demerit of an Action depend upon 
the Circumſtances of Time and Place. Suppoſe, 
for-Example, a Man had ſome conſiderable Cauſe 
upon his Hands, or Buſineſs that required attentive 
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Thinking: Could any one blame him for bei 
very thoughtful as he walked or rid? But ſho 
he himſelf fo at a Feaſt among Company, it 
would be counted a great Piece of Nudeneſs and ill 
breeding, and this for not obſerving the Difference 
of Seaſons. Now as for thoſe. things, which no- 
tortouſly offend againſt the Rules of good Manners, 
ſuch as for a Man to ſing openly in the Streets, or 
any other groſs and apparent Abe theſe 
are ſo eaſy to be obſerved by all, that we need 
ark — Rules or Directions about them; but we 
y to employ our Care, in a- 
ET : cheſs e unheeded Indecencies; which 
vente by the generality of — A 
rs as the leaſt Fault or 
— Notes, is immediatel — a n 
Muſician; ſo we ſhould all imaginable Care, 
that there be no — in our Liyes and 
Actions: FE the more, as the Har- 
mony in our Lives is 2 
= b no ont EA 


* x 
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| hu pat eons yy erage everal Obſer- 
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Drcngy fo, 4 17. 2 in the lerf things, 0 
25 &c. We ſhould obſerve. 
„ 325 eme in others, and torref# 
it in our Fre We fl ould ask the Advice of 


experienced Perſons, Caution: in takng this 


Advice. We jlouli follow Cuſtom and Civil 
' Conſtitutions. Some things allewable in ſome 
. great Men, which are ust fo in others. | Nothing 
2 is bec Some er rer. to 
l Rae of the bait can 
A quickly diſcover the leaſt Fault in his Mu- 
ae 0 ſo, 3 as much Care in detect · 
uring our Vices, we ſrom the 


vations that would be much to our | 
From the moving of our Eyes, for 5 
from our way of ſmoothing or wrinkling our Brows; 
from the merry or I Air of our Counte- 
nances; from our Laughter, Freedom or Reſer- 
vedneſs in Diſcourſe ; from the raiſing or falling 
the Tone of our Voices, and a great many other 
ſuch little kind of Circumſtances, we might eaſily 
jucge 7 is handſome and becoming us, and 

ant to the Rules of our „and 


to les we our Nature or Coun requires. 


Now in this Particular it is a very way, To 
obſerve firſt in others how each of — tand, that 
fo we may avoid and correct in our ſelves, what- 
ever we ſee bad and misbecoming in #hem For, I 
know not how, we can ſooner ſpy Faults out in 


other People, than we can in our ſelves; 2 
| which 
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' Faults before him; that ſo he, perceivi 
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which Account there is no better way to correct 


any Learner, than for the Maſter to mimick his 
their De- 
ity in another, may the ſooner be to 
amend them in himmſelf. * way is, 
Whenever we are in Doubt and Suſpence about a 
Duty, to go to ſome learned or experienced Per- 
ſon, ask his Advice upon the Matter in Queſ- 
tion, we reſolve and determine with our 
ſelyes: Becauſe, generally ſpeaking, when left to 
themſelves, Men are apt to be guided too much by 
their own Inclinations and Natures. And in ask- 
ing this Advice we ſhould diligently obſerve, not 
only what every one tells us in Words, but what 
his real inward Opinion is, and what Reaſons aud 
Grounds he may have for ſuch Opinions. For 
as your Statuaries, Painters and Poets, uſe to ſet 
their Works out to be publickly viewed; that fo 
they may be able to correct ſuch Faults as are 2 
t 
co 


— nd by Spectators in them: And as 


conſider with themſelves and their Friends, what 
Overſights or Miſtakes they have been guilty of in 
them; ſo-ſhould we make uſe of other People's 
Judgments as well as our own, and do or not do, 
correct or alter a. great many chings upon their 
Advice. As for thoſe things that are {ſettled b 

Cuſtom and Civil Conſtitutions, I ſhall give no B. 
rections at all co ing them; for they are ſuffi - 
cient Directions of elves: I ſhall only obſerve, 
That it is a great Miſtake in any one to think, be- 


cauſe ſuch Men as Ak TS TIp pus andSockATEs have 


ventured to ſay, or do a great many things, which 
are contrary to Rule and Teceived Cuſtom, that 
therefore he may be allowed to do the ſame: For 


_ theſe were os of extraordinary Merits, and 


almoſt more than humane Perfettions; and on = 
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Account might demand ſome Privileges, which are 
not to be granted to the reſt of the World. But 
as for the Practice and Manner of the Cynicks, it 
is wholly to be diſcarded; for it is a plain Offence 
ainſt the Rules of Modeſty, without which no- 
thing can be virtuous and becoming. It is our Du- 
ty to pay a Reſpect and Deference, as to all thoſe 
a are virtuous and couragious, who 9 for 
the Good and Advantage of the Republick, and 
ſerye or have ſerved her in any of | her' Intereſts; 
ſo to thoſe alſo who bear any Office or Command 
in the State. We ſhould pay in like Manner a pe- 
culiar Regard and Reverence to old Age; never 
reſiſt any publick Magiſtrate; make a Diſtinction 
between Citizens and Strangers; and of Strangers 
themſelyes, between thoſe in a private and publick 
Capacity. In fine, not to mention any more Par- 
ticulars, we ought in all Caſes both to keep ont 
ſelves, and endeavour to uphold and maintain a- 
mong others, that common Correſpondence and 
univerſal Society that is among all Mankind. 


— 1 
bl TE n _ 
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| 1 e. 2710 CH AP. XIII. 10 4 n 
Of the ſeveral forts of Trade which: are creditable 
and which not. All thoſe that adminiſter to 
Dice and Debauchery ſcandalous. ging in 
Tradeſmen abominable. How far Merchanaiſe is 
creditable. Husbandry particularly commended. 
| M 


A e e Ways of grning Me 
| 'A eng 8 them are creditable 8 
otherwiſe, I have only theſe very ſew things to 
lere; Fuß. All thoſe. are ,uaworty Ways of 
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ining, which procure one à general Hatred and 
wil as that of the Uſurers cer Tax. gatherers, 


for Inſtance. Seconaly, Thoſe Arts are mean and 


ungenteel, in which a Man is paid for his Work, 
not his Skill; for the very receiving a Reward for 
one's Labour, is like taking of Earneſt to bind 
himſelf a Slave. Nor are they to be eſteemed as 
better than mean and ordinary People, that bi 
things up by the Lump of Merchants, to ſell them 
out again by little and little; for what they gain is 
but a very poor Bufineſs, unleſs they are guilty of 
abominable lying, than which there is nothing in 
the World more ſcandalous. - Again, all Handi- 
crafts-Men have but a mean fort of Calling; and 
it is. impoſſible that-a-Work-houſe ſnould have 
thing that is genteel in it. Further yet, all wolte 
Trades are pitiful and law, that purv ey and cater 
for the ſatisfying Mens Pleaſures; Fiſnmongers, 
Butchers, Cooks, c. as TERENCE n om 
up; to which we may add, if you pleaſe, Perfu- 
mers, Dancing- maſters, and thoſe who ſupply us 
with Dice or Cards. But Arts that have ſomethi 

of Knowledge and Skill in them, or thoſe that are 
uſeful and neceſſary for the Publick; ſuch as Phy- 
ſick, for Inſtance, or Architecture, or the Inſtnic- 
tion and Education of Youth in Good- manners, 
theſe are very creditable and commendable in 
thoſe, whoſe Rank and Condition is ſuited for ſuch 
Employments. As for Merchandiſe, it is ſordid and 
mean, when the Trade that is driven is little and 
inconſiderable; but when it takes in a great _— | 
tity of Buſineſs, _and bringing home Goods from 
every Country, ſells them out again without lying 
or deceiving, we can hardly ſay but that it is cre- 
ditable enough: - Nay, it is | moſt certainly very 
commendable, when thoſe who are concerned in 
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it onl aft ated, or rather con- 
_— __ _— —— _ 5 to — 
themſelves wholly . Country, 


as before they had done from the Sea to the He. 


ven, and there enjoy quietly their _ r 
ons. But among all the 


" cies's. lf P 
profitable, pleaſant, and agreeable, no one more 


worthy of a Man mid 2 Gendeines, than that of 
manuring and — Lag Ground ; concerning which 


I have ſpoken at large in my Cato Major, * 
whence you „ en what ens, to be 
120 * this Subject. 


Cuar. XLIII. 


| The comparing of tuo Parts of Haneſty one with 


another. The Duties of Prudence or finding out 
Truth, and choſe. of Juſtice or maintaining hu- 
man Society n 3. and the Re given 


za the latter. 16 


upon the firſt Queſtion, and, I think, ſi 
—— it appear, how the particular In- 
ſtances of Duty are to be drawn from the ſeveral 
Heads of Honeſty. But it oſten comes to paſt, 


a AD us F Ge- whe I f. 
C 


that thoſe very things themſelves which are honeſt, 
rival as it were, and come into * with 
one another, fo as to make it be ano 2 
_ Of two that are honeſi, which is the 1 2 
all by Fa 


hick is a Point not mentioned at 


Tips., For the whole of Virwe receiving its Riſe 


bam thoſe four Fountains: Firſt, 2 


Know- 
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Knowledge of Truth. Secondly, Juſtice, or doi 
Saasen of Mankind: 
Thirdly, - Fortitude, or Greatneſs of Soul. And, 
Laſtly, Temperance or Moderation; it cannot but 
happen, that ſeveral of theſe muſt be compared 
together, before we can be able to ſatisfy our 
ſelyes, which it is our Duty to prefer before which. 
Firſt then, If the Duties of Juſtice, or preſerving 
the Community, and thoſe of Prudence, or the 
Knowledge of Truth, ſhould come into Compe- 
tition one with another; the former, I think, ſhould 
take place of the latter, as being more conſonant 
to the Dictates of Nature, which may eaſily be 
proved by this followiag Argument : Suppoſe a 
wiſe Man to be in ſuch.a; Place, as afforded him 
all the Conveniencies of Life, and all the Oppor- 
2 4 Leiſure 15 abundance, ſo 2 might 
| and contemplate. every that was any 
— worthy his Knowledge . oY 
get were he wholly deprived of all Company, and 
had no body bg n lags es 
would quic tix row weary is 
Life, AST Principal of Ki the Virtues is that 
fort of Wiſdom which the Greeks, call co (for 
as to that fort of it which they call anno, and 
we Prudentia, it is a thing of a perfectly different 
Nature, as being no more than The Skill of diſcer- 
ning what it is that wwe ought, or ought not to do:) 
But that Sort of Wiſdom, which 1 ſaid was the 
principal, is, The Knowledze of Things both Divine 
and Human; and ſo comprehends the Society and 
Relation of Men with the Gods, and with one ano- 
ther. If then this, as moſt certainly it is, be the 
hay” Virtue; it follows, that the Duties which 
ow from Society mult as certainly be the greateſt : 
For the deepeſt Knowledge and N of 
F Nature 


Nature, is but a very lame and imperfect Buſt. 
neſs, unleſs it Pecs and tend forward to Action: 
Now the Oceaſions wherein it can ſhew it (elf 
beft, conſiſt in maintaining the Intereſts of Men, 
and of Conſequence belong to the Society of Man- 
kind: From whence it follows, That the maintain. 
ing of hi, ſhould in reaſon take place before 
Learning and Knowledge. Nor is this any more 
than what all good Men ſhew they judge to be 
true by their Actions and Practices: For who is 
there ſo wholly addicted to Contemplation and the 
Study of Nature, as that, if his Co ſhould 
fall into Danger, while he was in one of his no- 
bleſt Reſearches, he would not immediately throw 
all aſide, and run to its Relief with all poſſible 
Speed ; nay, though he thought he might number 
the Stars, or'take the juſt Dimenſions of the whole 
World? And the ſame would he do in the Caſe 
of Danger to a Friend or a Parent. From 
all which things it undeniably appears, That the 
Duties of Knowledge and ſearching after Truth, 
are obliged to give way to the Duties of Juſtice) 
which conſiſt in upholding Society among Men; 
than 'which there is nothing we ſhould be more 
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C HAP. XIIV. 


Even thoſe, whoſe Buſineſs is the Search after 
Truth, are ſerviceable to the Society of Mankind, 
and how. Speaking well preferable to the higheft 
Speculations, and why, Man by Nature à ſoci- 
able Creature. Knowledge of little Uſe, \unleſs it 
tend to Action, and do ſome Good to the World, 
Neceſſity not the Reaſon of Mens joining in So- 
cieties. 


\ T AY thoſe very Men, who have ſpent their 
whole Lives in Philoſophy and Learning, 
have yet al endeayoured, as much as they 
could, to be ſerviceable to the Intereſt and Good 
of Mankind. For many brave Men, and very uſe- 
ſul Members of their ſeveral States, have in great 
part been made ſuch by their Inſtitutions. Thuts 
EPAMINONDAS, the famous Theban, was indebted for 
his Education to Lys1s, the Pythagorean: Dion of 
Syracuſe, for his to PLAro; and the ſame may be 
aid of a great many others; even I my ſelf, what- 
ſoever Service I have done the Republick (if at 
leaſt it may be ſaid that 1 have done it any Service) 
muſt wholly aſcribe it to that Learning and thoſe 
Inſtructions I received from my Maſters, Neither 
is their Teaching, and Inſtructing others, determined 
to the time of their living here; but they continue 
to do it even aſter they are dead, by the learned 
Diſcourſes which they leave behind them: For there 
is no one Point they have left unhandled, woe ei- 
ther to the Laws, Cuſtoms, or Diſcipline of the 
Commonwealth: So that they ſeem to have ſacri- 
hced their, Leiſure and Opportunities of 0, to 
eee eee in Bu — 
: | 
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And thus we ſee how thoſe Men themſelves, whoſe 
Lives have been ſpent in the Purſuit of Wiſdom, 
-haye nevertheleſs endeayoured by their Learning 
and Prudence, to be ſome way profitable to the 
Community of Mankind. And or this one Rea- 
ſon, perſwaſive Speaking, if joined with Prudence, 
15a greater Accompliſhment than the acuteſt Think- 
ing, if deſtitute of Eloquence: For Thinking is ter- 
minated in it ſelf alone, but Speaking reaches out 
to the Benefit of thoſe with whom we are joined 
in the ſame ue Now as Bees do not there. 
fore unite themſelves together, that ſo they 
may the better prepare their Combs; but zhere- 
Fore prepare their Combs, becauſe they do b 
Nature unite themſelves together: So Men, a 
much more, being Creatures that naturally love 
Society, in conſequence of that, - ſeek how they 
-may find Methods of living happily in it, From 
hence it follows, that the Knowledge of things, 
-unleſs it is accompanied with that ſort of Virtue, 
which confiſts in Sehending and preſerving of Men, 
7. c. in the Maintenance of human Society, is but 
a barren and' fruitleſs Accompliſhment ; and even 
- Greatneſs of Soul, without a Regard to this Society 
and Conjunction, is very little better than Savage 
neſs and Barbarity, Thus we may fee, that the 
getting of Knowledge is a Duty of much leſs Con- 
cern and Moment, than the preſerving this Socie- 
ty and Union amongſt Men. It is a very falſe 
Notion that hath been advanced by ſome People, 
That Neceſſity alone was the Motive to this Socie- 
ty, which we have fo often mentioned; and ha: 
Men would never have aſſociated together, but 
that they were not able, in a ſolitary Life, to fur- 
niſh themſelves with the Neceffaries' of Nature 
und thar every great and exalted Genius, * 
241. | 10 
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Providence ſupply him with Food and the other 
Conveniencies of Life, would withdraw from alt 
Buſineſs and Entercourſe with Mankind, and give 
himſelf wholly to Study and Contemplation. This 
is not ſo; for he would avoid Solitude; endeavour 
to find a Companion in his Studies, and always be 
deſirous of Teaching and Learning, of Hearing 
and Speaking. From all which things it is abun- 
dantly evident, That the Duties belonging to Hu- 
man Society, ſhould in reaſon take place before 
thoſe which relate to anactiue Knowledge. Bo 


—— 
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Tye Duties of maintaining Society not always pre- 
ferable to thoſe of Temperance, Modeſty, & c. 
What Duties of Juſtice ought to rake place of 


the Duties of this Society, which is thus agree- 
e to the Principles of Nature, ought always to 
be preferred before the Duties of Temperance,. 
Decency and Moderation ? Indeed I think not : For 
ſome things there areſo very highly ſcandalous and 
mags je _ a * ww —— 
y be guilty of them, e could bri 
Safety 9 Country 8 PosIDoNITUS hoy 
heaped up a great many Inſtances of Things of 
this Nature; ſome of which are ſo exceeding filthy, 
and intolerably obſcene, that it is a Shame even fo 
much as to repeat them after him, Theſe then 
muſt never be done for one's Country; nor will 
one's Country ever deſire that they ſhould; for the 
belt of it is, it is impoſſible boch a Conjuncture 
F 3 mould 
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ſhould ha pens as ean make it be the Intereſt of 
any Republick, to have wiſe Men be guilty of ſuch 
abominable Actions. We may lay down this then 
for a certain Concluſion, That when ſeveral Duties 
come into Competition, thoſe ſhould” take place 
before any others, which relate to the Maintenance 
of Human Society. For wiſe and conſiderate Act. 
ing, is the End of all Knowledge and prudent Think- 
ing; and by Conſequence that is more valuable 
than this. And ſo much may ſuffice upon this 
Subject; for, I think, I have ſufficiently cleared 
the Way, fo that hereafter there will be no Diffi- 
culty to know which Duties are to be preferred be. 
fore which. But thoſe very Duties which relate to 
Society, are of different Rates and Degrees among 

2 elves; but it is — 8 ſee _ 
Order they ought to be performed. As in the Firſt 
place, TiO to the Immortal Gods. Secondly, To 
our Native Country. Thirdly, To our Parents; and 
ſo on to all others in their reſpective Places, What 
has beet ſaid in a few Words on this laſt Head, 1 
hope, is ſufficient to make it appear, that it is 
uſual for Men not only to doubt, i Henher ſuch and 
Such an Action be honeſt or diſhoneſt; but alſo, Of 
two, that are both .of them honeſt, which is the 
20ſt ſo. This is one of thoſe two Heads, which I 
at firſt obſerved were omitted by PanaTivs: Let 
us now paſs on to the remaining Part of our pro- 
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Cuay. 1 


What will be the Subject of this Second Book. He 
applies himſelf to. the Study of Philoſophy, as his 
greateſt Conſolation in the Midſt of the publick 
Calamities of his Country. 


which Honeſty and Firtue require of 
: Fus, and how they ariſe from their ſe- 

S822 veral Fountains, is, 1 think, plain e- 

nough from the former Book. I am 
now in the next Place to ſpeak of thoſe others 
which wholly regard the Convenience of Life, and 
are requiſite for the Getting and Enjoyment of 
thoſe things which ſerve for our comfortable Sub- 
ſiſtence here, ſuch as Intereſt, Riches, . c. And 
here I told you the common Heads of Deliberati- 
on were, What is profitable and what unprofita- 
ble? and, Of ſeveral Profitables, which is more, 


aud which maſt W Concerning which 1 
| C: a 


ſhall 
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ſhall begin to ſpeak, after J have premiſed but a 

Word or two in Vindication of my ſelf and my 

preſent Undertaking. For tho' my Books have ex- 

cited ſeveral both to the reading, and even writing 

of 1 yet I am now and then apt to be 
0 


afraid, leſt ſome, who are otherwiſe very good 
Men, ſhould hate and deſpiſe the very Name of 
that Study, and wonder at me for beſtowing ſuch 
Portions of my Time and Pains in ſo very fruitleſs 
and inſignificant a Manner. To whom 1 anſwer, 
That ſo long as the Republick was governed by 
thoſe, to whoſe Care uy Management. ſhe had in- 
_ truſted her felf, I was ever diligent, and employed 
all my Thoughts for. her and Preſervation : 
But when one Man had ſeized of her wholly to 
himſelf, and there was no Place left for my Coun- 
ſel or Authority; and when I had loſt thoſe extra- 
ordinary Perſons, who had been my Companions 
in labouring for her Intereſt; I reſolved not to 
ſink inte Anguiſn and Deſpair, which had wholly 
oyerwhelmed me if I had not reſiſted them; nor 
to follow ſuch Pleaſnres or idle ways of Living, 
as were improper and unbecoming a Man of 
Learning. I could heartily wiſh, had it ſo pleaſed 
the Gods, that the Republick had b in its 
ancient Condition, and never fallen -into the 
Hands of thoſe Men, who are not ſo much for 
changing as overturning every thing! I: ſhould 
then, as I did in its flouriſhing Circumſtances, 
ſpend my Time rather in Buſineſs than Writing; 
and what I did write would not be things of this 
moral Nature, but my publick Orations, as L have 
often done. But when the poor State, which had 
taken up all my Care and Thoughts, and for which 
J had — with all my Power, was utterly ru- 
ined and ſunk into nothing, there was quickly no 
' 7 | Room 
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Room left for ſuch Orations, either at the Bar or 
in the Senate-houſe : And my active Mind, which 
had always been employed in that kind of Studies, 
now not being able to lie wholly idle, I thought I 
could find out no better way to get rid of thoſe 


Troubles which oppreſſed my Mind, than by re- 
| T Philoſophy. 1 had 


turning. again to the Studies of Philoſo 

ſpent 2 Part of my Time in rn e whilſt L 
was young, for the Improvement of my Reaſon ; . 
but when I came once to be a Candidate for 
Places, and devoted my ſelf to the Service of the 
Publick, I had little Time left for philoſophical En- 
quiries, only ſo much as could be ſpared from the 
Buſineſs of my Friends and the State; which was 
wholly taken up in nothing elſe but reading, with- 
out any Leiſure at all for writing. 5 


I. 4 ** 


CH AP. IL 

bu | 
Some Ad vantage to be drawn out of Evils. The” 
Commendation and Definitions of Wiſdom and 
Philoſophy. It is the only way of obtaining 
Virtue and Happineſs. The Opinion of the Aca · 
demicks, and why they diſpute againſt every 
thing. : revel | 9 
JT : ; | it 
TL TOWEVER then we have this Advantage 
1 inthe Midſt of all our Miſeries and: Calas - 
mities, that by them we are brought to the writing 
of thoſe things which were not ſufficiently known 
amongſt us, . tho* nothing in the World more de- 
ſerves our Knowledge. For what is there, O ye 
Gods! more deſirable than Wiſdom? what more 
excellent and lovely in ſelf? what more _— | 
| ; 
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and becoming for a Man? or what more worthy 
of his reaſonable Nature ? Now thoſe who are bu- 
Ged in the Purſuit of this, are called Philoſophers; 
and the Word Philoſophy ſignifies no more, if you 
would take it literally, than a certain Deſire and 
Love for Wiſdom: And Wiſdom is defined by the 
old * — » the Knowledge of things both 
Divine and Humane, together with the Cauſes up- 
en whith they depend; the Study of which whoſo- 
ever finds Fault with, I confeſs I cannot perceive 
what it is he would commend : For what Study is 
there that brings ſo much Quiet and Satisfaction to 
the Mind, (if theſe are the things which we pro 

10 our ſelves) as theirs who are always a ſearchi 
out ſomething which may contribute to the W 
fare and Happineſs of their Lives? Or if it be Vir- 
tue and Conſtancy that we defire, either zhis 
is the Method of obtaining them, or elſe there is 
not any to be found in the World. To fay there 
is no Art of thoſe weightier Concerns, when none 
of the moſt trivial Matters is without Art, becomes 
only thoſe who talk without thinking, and deceive 
themſelyes in their moſt important Buſineſs : But if 
there is an Art of attaining Virtue, in what other 
way do we hope to find it, if this be forſaken of 
which I am now ſpeaking? But theſe things uſe 
to be more fully handled, when we excite and per- 
{wade Men to cultivate Philoſophy ; which 1 have 
endeayoured to do in another Work, My Deſign 
at preſent was only to ſhew, why 1 particularly 


choſe this Study; being thruſt from all Buſineſs and 


Concern in the Government. There are others, 
and thoſe Men of no ſmall Learning, who object 
againſt me, and ask if I am not inconſiſtent with 
my ſelf, who affirm that nothing at all can be 
known, and yet ha ve diſcourſed upon ſeveral _w_ 
bnd | jedts, 
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tes, and at this very time am laying down Rule 
and Directions about Duty? Loould wiſh thoſe Per- 
ſons had underſtood our Opinions a little more 
throughly; for we are not of thoſe, whole Minds 
are perpetually wandring in Uncertainties, and have 

ing whereby to determine their Aſſents; (for 
what ſort of Mind muſt a Man needs have, or ra- 
— what — road Mey — he is a 
terly debarred from all Liberty of difputing, a 
KC ch any regular Conduct in his Aas) 
nor yet of thoſe others, who call ſome things cer- 
tain and others uncertain: But rejecting both cheſe, 
we ſay ſome things are probable and others impro- 
bable. Is there any thing then that ſhould hinder 
me from approving of that which I think moſt 
pcobable, and laying aſide that which I think the 
contrary 2 Or where is the Inconſiſtency, if leav- 
ing that arrogant Pretence of Demonſtrating, I am 
neither too raſh nor preſumptuous in my Opini- 
ons, Which of all things in the World are the far- 
theſt from Wiſdom ? Now this is the Reaſon why 
we Academiełs diſpute againſt every thing, be- 
cauſe what is probable could not appear without 
comparing the Arguments upon either Side of the 
Queſtion, But theſe things are cleared, I think, 
accurately enough in my Books entitled Acnd emi- 
cal Aueſtions, But you, my Son, are alreadyi en- 
gazed in the Study of a moſt noble and ancient 
Philoſophy; and have gotten CRATIPPus for your 
Maſter and Inſtructor, who is hardly inferior to its 
moſt glorious Founders : However, I would have 
you acquainted with our Doctrines, which are ve» 
ry little different from thoſe of your own Sect. But 
« is high time now to return.co our Purpoſe. 
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CRHApp. III. 


The Knowledge of Honeſty is of greateſt Moment. 
Profit and Honeſty really the ſame, and diſtin- 
guiſhed only by an Act of the Mind. The cuſto- 
mary Opinion to the contrary, very pernicious. The 


Diviſſon of things that are profitable and hurt. 


ful to Men. The Good we receive from inani- 


mate Beings, owing to Man's Induſtry, 


ved, five general Heads of deliberating 

nſulting for the finding out our Duty; two 
of which relate to what is honeſt and becoming; 
two to the Uſes and Conveniencies of Life, ſuch 
as Plenty, Power, Riches, Cc. and the fiſth to 
the teaching us how we ought to chooſe, if any of 
the former ſhould ſeem to contradict and run coun- 


Ie then, as was before obſer. 
co 


ter to one another: We have gone through with 


that wherein Honeſty is the Queſtion, with which I 


deſire you would be more eſpecially acquainted : 


The Point which now comes under Conſideration; 
is what uſually — by the Name of Profitable; 
concerning which Cuſtom is mightily in the wrong, 
and by like and little has brought it to ſuch aPaſs, 
as to make a Diſtinction between Profit and Ho- 
neſty; and ſettle it as a conſtant and received Max- 
im, That a thing may be honeſt without being pro- 
able, and again may be profitable without being 
oneſt; the moſt pernicious Error, and moft de- 
ſtructive of all Goodneſs, that ever could have 
crept into the Minds of Men. The greateſt how- 
ever, and moſt eminent Philoſophers, have been 
always fo ſtrict and ſevere in their Writings, as to 
make the three Natures of Juſtice, Profit, and er 
CARD . weſl 
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neſty be blended and interwoven together in Rea- 
liry; and diſtinguiſhable only by an Act of the 
Mind: For whatever is juſt, ſay they, the ſame is 


alſo profitable; and whatever is honeft, the ſame is 


alſo juſt ; from whence it follows, that whatever is 
lone ſt, the ſame muſt be alſo profitable. Did Peo- 
ple but conſider this Matter as they ought, they 
would not, as now they commonly do, admire a 
crafty and ſubtle ſort of Fellows, and eſteem that 
Wiſdom which in Truth is Roguery. This Error 


therefore ſhould wholly be rooted out of the Minds 


of Men, and all ſhould be taught, That if eyer 
they hope to obtain their Ends, they ſhould not 
ſet about it by the ways of Knavery and under- 
hand Dealings, but by Juſtice and Integrity in their 
Deſigns Actions. Now all things that tend 
to the Good and Preſeryation- of the Life of Man, 
are either animate, ſuch as Gold, Silver, the Pro- 
ductions of the Earth, and other ſuch like; or Ani- 
Malt, which have natural Powers,” Inclinations, and 
Appetites. Of theſe ſome are unreaſonable and 0- 
thers reaſonable : The unreaſonable are Horſes, Ox- 
en, and other ſorts of Cattle ; to which we may 
add Bees, which produce and make fomething 
that contributes to the Convenience of the Life of 
Men: The reaſonable are Gods and Men. The 
Means for procuring the Favour of the Gods, is to 
live a religious and holy Life : Next to the Gods, 
there is nothing ſo capable of contributing to the 
Happineſs and Welfare of Men, as Men themſelves. 
The ſame Diſtribution may ſerve for thoſe things 
which tend to the Hurt and Inconvenience of Men. 
But becauſe it is believed, that to hurt is incompa- 
tible with the Divine Nature, the Gods for that 
Reaſon are excepted here; ſo that Men are ſuppo- 
ſed, of all things in Nature, to do both CLE 

| vice 
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Service and Diſſervice to one another. For, firſt, 
thoſe things which are called Inanimate, are moſt 
of them owing to the Induſtry of Men; which we 
neither could get if it were not for their Labour 
and Art in procuring them, nor afterwards «ſe 
without their Aſſiſtance. For where ſhould we 
have ſuch a Science as Phyſick, as 2 or 

Agriculture > How ſhould we gather and preſerve 
our Corn, and the reſt, of our Fruits, if it were 

not for Men? And then how ſhould thoſe Com- 
modities which we want be imported, or thoſe 
with which we abound be exported, if there were 
not Men to do each of theſe Works? In likeman- 
ner, how could Stone be fetched out of the Quar- 

ries for our neceſſary Uſes} How could Iron, Braſs, 
Gold, and Silver be dug and drawn out from the 
Bowels of the Earth, did not Men ſet their Hands 


to work for theſe Purpoſes? 


** * A. - 1 Mi 
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Other Conveniencies from inanimate Beings and 

unreaſonable Animals received N Induſtry. 

_ The Advantages ariſing from Joyning in 
Socie mx. ſs ar 6d 

| . | | * 

O Houſes, which ſerve to defend us from the 

Extremities of Heat and Cold, could neither 

at firſt have been made by Mankind, nor after- 

wards, if by Earthquake, Tempeſt, or Length of 

Days they had fallen to Decay, have been repaired 

or rebuilt; had not Men joyned together in one 

common Society, learned to borrow Help and As- 

ſiſtance of one another. To this Induſtry of Men 

_ we 
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we are alſo indebted for Conveyances of Watex, 
for making new Channels and Arms to Rivers, and 
for turning the Streams after ſuch a Manner, as 
thereby to water and fatten our Grounds; for 
throwing up Banks to defend us from the Waves, 
and 2? new Harbours in convenient Places. 
From all which Inſtances, and a great many others 
that 1 be produced, it is abundantly ma- 
nifeſt, that the Fruits and Adyantages reaped from 
thoſe. things which are called animate, are en- 
- tirely owing to Mens Labour and Induſtry, Second. 
ly, Thoſe we. receive from unreaſonable Animals, 
W very little and inconſiderable would they be, 
if they were not augmented by the ſame Peoples 
beate For who was it but Men that firſt diſco- 
vered the Uſes to which Beaſts in their ſeyeral Kinds 
might be ſerviceable ? And how at this Time could 
we feed or break them? How could we keep them, 
and get the moſt Profit and Advantage by them, 
without the Endeavours and Aſſiſtance of the ſame 
Men? It is they that deſtroy us thoſe Creatures 
which are , and procure for us thoſe which 
may be ſerviceable to us. Why need I mention a 
titude of Arts, which are abſolutely neceſſary 
to our Well-being here? For what Help or Suc- 
cour could thoſe that are ſick, or what Pleaſure 
thoſe that are healthy find? How could Mankind 
be ſupplied with Victuals, and other Conveniencies 
or Comforts of Life, if it were not for that Num- 
ber of Callings in the World, which are who | 
deſigned to provide them of ſuch things ? By whic | 
Men are brought to live better and more hand- 
ſomely, and are raiſed to a Condition fo far above | 
that of unreaſonable Animals. Again, Cities could | 
neither have been built nor frequented, without a X | 
Community and Society of Men: From hence have 


ariſen 
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ariſen all Laws and Cuſtoms; the Bounds of Equi- 
ty and Juſtice have been ſettled, and a certain and 
regular Method laid down for the Conduct of Mens 
Lives. This has brought Modeſty into requeſt, and 
filed off the natural Roughneſs of Mens Tempers; 
has contributed to the N Security of their 
Lives, and eſtabliſned ſuch a Commerce and Cor- 
reſpondence among them, as by mutual giving 
and receiving of Benefits, by bartering and - oa 
ing one Commodity for another, one Conyent- 
ence for another, ſupplies them to the full with 
whatever they ſtand in need of. | 


CHAP: V. 


Nothing extraordinary either in War or Peace, can 

bie done without the Help of Men. Nothing. the 

Cauſe of ſo much Evil to Men, as they them- 

ſelves are to one another. What is the Office of 

; . The whole Buſineſs af it conſiſts in three 
things. f . 


WIV E dwell much longer than we needed to 
do upon this Subject: For who does not 

fee, which PAN A Tius has ſpent many Pages to 
male out, that neither a General in War, nor a 
Stateſman in Peace, could ever perform any glori- 
_ -ous Exploits, or do any notable Service to the Pub- 
lick, without the Concurrence of other Mens En- 
deavours: To confirm this Aſſertion, he brings in 
-TSEMISTOCLEsS, PERICLES, AGESILAUs, and A- 
/EEXANDER ;. and tells us that no one of all theſe, 
without the Aſſiſtance of others to ſupport them, 
eould ever have atchieved * 
2 What 
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What he tells us is undoubtedly true, and ſich a 
Number of Witneſſes altogether ſuperfluous. And 
as Men thus receive moſt — Benefits, 


from agreeing and conſpiring to lend mutual Aſ- 


ſiſtance; ſo we ſhall find, upon changing the Scene, 
that there are no Misfortunes or Calamities ſo great, 
as thoſe which they bring upon one another. Di- 
cæaàkxchus, a learned and eloquent Perjpatetick, 
has written a whole Book concerning the Deſtructi- 
on of Men; where, firſt having reckoned up all o- 
ther Cauſes of it, ſuch as Innundations, Peſtilences, 
and Famines, and even ſudden Incurſions of furt 
ous wild Beaſts, (by which he aſſures ns ſome 
whole Nations have been deyoured;) and then 
jy on the other Side Wars, Seditions, and fuch 
ike Misfortunes, which Men were the Occaſions 
of; he endeavours to ſhew, at the Foot of the Ac- 
count, that a great many more have been deſtroy- 
ed by theſe, by all other Accidents or Cala- 
mities whatſoever. This then being indiſputab 

true, That the Goods Men enjoy, and the Evils 
they ſuffer, proceed for the moſt Part from Men 
themſelyes; 1 lay down this as one principal Part 
of Virtue, to procure the Good-liking and Fayour 
of Men, and ſo to engage their Endeayours and 
Affections, as to make them ſtill ready to do us a- 
ny Kindneſs, It is the: Buſinefs therefore of labo- 
rious Callings to ſupply us with all the Conveniencies 
of Life, which may be had from tie Uſe of inant- 
mate Beings and unreaſonable Animals; but to 
gain the Affections of Men on our Side, and beget 
in dem always a Readineſs and Deſire to advance 
our Intereſt, is a Work that requires the Wiſdom 
and Virtue of the greateſt Men. For the whole 
Work and Exerciſe of Virtue, in general, conſiſts 
in ſome one of theſe three things: The 45 
i vw 
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Knowledge, in all we undertake, of what is agree- 
able to Truth and Sincerity; what is becoming and 
ſuitable to every one's Character; what will be 
the Conſequence of ſuch or ſuch Actions; what 
are the Materials out of which things are. made, 
and what the Cauſes that firſt From, of them into 
Being. The ſecond, A reſtraining the violent Mo- 
tions and Paſſions of the Soul, which by the Gre- 
cians are termed -7&0y ; and bringing the irregular 
Inclinations of the Appetite, which by the ſame are 
called 0ppuat, under the Power and Government 
of Reaſon, The third is a Skilfulneſs of Addreſs 
in our Carriage, and a winning Demeanour to- 
ward the reſt of Men, with whom we are joined 
in one common Society; that fo. by their Help we 
may be ſupplied in abundance with all thoſe ing 
which our Natures ſtand in need of; and by 
fame may be enabled, ſhould any Injury be. offer- 
ed us, to keep our felves. ſecure from the Vio- 
lences of it; and not only fo, but to revenge our 
ſelyes al upon the guilty Perſon, and inflict, ſuch 
Puniſhments as are according to the Rules of Hu- 
manity and Juſtice. nee 


- 


NEE I ans conn; moe ks ak 
The ſeverat Reaſons 10hy Men favour any one, 

er ſubmit to his Authority. 
HAT Means ſhould be uſed for the gain- 
WY ing and ſecuring Men firm to our Inte- 

reſts, we ſhould mention immediately; but we 
have one Qbſcryation to make beforehand, There 
wot | i 
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is no one but knows that the Power of Fortune 


is very great, both as to the good and ill Succeſs of 


eur Actions: For when ſhe favours us, we quickly 
arrive at our deſired Haven; but when ſhe turns 
againſt us, we as quickly are Shipwreck'd and run 
a- ground. Now of thoſe Events which depend up- 
on Fortune, there are ſome that come to paſs 
but extraordinary ſeldom; ſuch as Storms, Tem- 
peſts, Shipwrecks, Ruins, Fires, c. which pro- 
ceed from inanimate Beings ; and from brutiſh 
Animals Kicks, Bites, Puſhes, c. all which, as 
J faid, do but rarely happen: But the Over- 


throws of Armies, as of three but a while ago, and 


a great many others at feveral Times; the Deaths 
of Commanders, as lately of a and extraordi- 
nary Perſon; the Hatred and Violence of the en- 
raged Multitude, and, as a Conſequence of that, 
the Baniſhments, Flights, and utter Undoings of 
well deſerving Citizens; As alſo on the other 
ſperous Succeſſes, ſuch as Honours, Commands, 
ictories, ce. though they are all of them truly 
fortuitous Things, yet they cannot ſacceed either 
the one way or the other, without the Aſſiſtance 
and Endeavours of Men. This being noted, we 
are now to diſcourſe of thoſe Ways and Methods, 
whereby Men are drawn and enclined to be for us, 
and to endeavour all they can for our Intereſt and 
Advantage: Upon which if we ſeem to dwell 
lo iy whe ſhould do, I deſire the Uſefulneſs 
of the Subject may be confidered, and then we ma 
poſſibly be thought too ſhorr. Wharfoever then 
contributed by Men toward any one's Advancement 


in Riches, Honours, Power, &c. is always done 44 


on ſome of theſe Motives: Firſt, That of Ki 

neſs, Benevolence, or Good- will; when for ſome 

Reaſons they love any Perſon. Secondly, Honour 
or 


| 
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or Admiration; when they reſpect any one for his 


Virtues, and think he deſerves to be highly pro- 


moted. Thirdly, Confidence, Truſt, or Reliance; 
when they think they may ſafely confide in a Man, 
as one that will certainly take care of their Affaire. 
Fourthly, Fear, when they ſtand in any Awe of 
his Power and Authority. Fifthly, Hope, when 
they expect to get ris 15 from him; as when 
Princes or popular Men promiſe great Donations. 
And, laſt of all, Hire, when they are drawn to 
it by Money or Preſents; which is much the moſt | 
r and ſordid Way, as for thoſe on the one 

nd that are taken by it, ſo likewiſe for thoſe 
that endeavour to make uſe of it: For it is never 
well when People ſhall attempt to get that by Mo- 


| ney, which ought to be the Reward of Virtue and 


Merit, However, ſeeing ſometimes one muſt have 
Recourſe to this Method as a Refuge, I ſhall give 
ſome Rules for our Direction in the Uſe of it; 
but firſt ſpeak of thoſe that are more nearly re- 


lated. to Virtue and Honeſty. In much the fame 


manner, and for ſeyeral ſuch Reaſons, Men ſub- 
mit to the Power and Authority of another: Ei- 
ther becauſe they bave a Kindneſs for him; or 
have formerly received ſome Obligations from 
him; or reſpect him for his Worth; or hope they 
ſhall- get ſomething by it; or fear, they ſhall be 
forced to it, if they do not do it voluntarily; or are 
drawn by fair Promiſes and large Donations; or, 
Jaftly,. (as we ſee it too often practiſed in cur own 
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A Governour ſhould endeavour to make himfslf 
loved, and not feared. The Fates of ſeveral, 
who have taken the contrary Method, 


OW of all thoſe Methods, which tend tothe 
Advancement and Maintenance of -onr In- 
tereſt, there is none more proper and convenient 
than Love, and none more improper and inconve- 
ent than Fear. For, as it is very well obſerved by 
EN NxIus, Mom Men fear, they alſo hate; and 
whom they hate, they wiſh out of the World. But 
that no Force of Power or Greatneſs whatſoever 
can bear up long _ a Stream of publick Hate, 
if it were not ſufficiently known before, was of 
late made appear by an Inſtance of our own. And 
not the violent Death of that Tyrant only, who b 
Force of Arms oppreſſed the City (which now m 
obeys him when taken out of the World;) but the 
like untimely Ends of moſt other Tyrants,- who 
have generally been attended by the ſame ill Fate, 
is a manifeſt Token that the Hatred of the People 
is able to ruin the moſt abſolute Authority: For O- 
bedience proceeding from Fear cannot om bly. be 
laſting; whereas that which is the Effect of Love, 
will be faithful for ever. It is well enough in thoſe, 
who by open Force have reduced any Nitin, and 
accordingly Rule it with an high Hand, if they av 
ſometimes uſe Rigour and Severity, like Maſters to- | 
wards their Slaves; when there is no other: Way of | 
holding them in Subjection: But for thoſe Who are | 
Magiſtrates in of ap City, to endeayour to male 
a themſelyes feared by the People, is one of themad- _ | | 
deſt and moſt deſperate Attempts upon the _ 
| 0 


= 
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of the Earth. For though a Man ſhould by his 


Power and Greatneſs oppreſs the Laws, and over- 
awe N Terrour and Threatnings, yet ſtill 


they will Time -to recover again, firſt by the 
ps Reſentment of the Citizens, and afterwards 

y their chuſing in ſecret Conſults, ſome worthier 
Perſon to free them from the Oppreſſor. And Li- 
berty, after ſhe has been chained up a while, isal- 
ways more curſt, and ſets her Teeth in deeper, 
than ſhe-would otherwiſe have done if ſhe had ne- 
ver been reftrained. Let us therefore embrace and 


adhere to that Method, which is of the moſt uni- 


verſal Influence, -and ſerves not only to ſecure us 
what we have, but moreover to enlarge our Power 
and Authority: That is in ſhort, Let us rather en- 
deavour to be Loved than Feared , which is cer- 


tainly the beſt way to make us ſucceſsful, as well 


in our private as our publick Buſineſs, For thoſe 
who deſire to have others be afraid of them, muſt 
needs be afraid of thoſe others in their Turns: 
What, for Inſtance, ſhall we imagine of the elder 


Droxrsrus? With what eternal Fears and Appre- 


henſions muſt he needs be racked, when daring 
not to venture his Throat to any Razor, he was 
forced even to ſinge off his Beard with Coals ; 
Or what of Ar EXAN DER, who was ſirnamed the 
PRHER AN? In what eee we, muſt 1 
per Ily live? When (as it is report 

bf bum) be dared not ſo — as 33 
ble, and go to his own Wife Tux RE's Chamber, 
one whom he loved with an entire Affection, 
without a /Barbarian, and him (as it is ſaid) too 
a branded Thracian, to lead the Way with his na- 
ed Sword? And would always diſpatch ſome f 
his Guards before him, to ſearch all the Cloaths 


and Coffers of the Women, for ſear * ly 
: a 5 1 ea- 
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Weapon might be concealed within them. O mi- 


ſerable and unhappy Man! who could think a Bar- 
barian, one who carried the Marks of his Con- 
dition in his Forehead, would be faithfuller to him 
than his own Wife. Neither, it ſeems, was he 


miſtaken in it; for he was afterwards murthered 


by her Procurement, upon Suſpicion of having to 
do with ſome other Woman. Nor indeed can 
any Authority, how abſolute ſoever, ſubſiſt very 
long when it is thus generally feared : PHartarrs 
himſelf, who is particularly remarkable for his 
barbarous Cruelties, may ſerve for a Witneſs to 
this Truth; who was not deſtroyed by domeſtick 
Treacheries, like that Al EXAN DER, whom I juſt 
now mentioned; nor yet by ſome few Men con- 
ſpiring his Death, like our late Tyrant; but by a 
general Inſurrection of all the Agrigentines falling 
upon him at once. Again, Did not the Macedo- 
mans revolt from DEMETR1vus, and all with one 
Conſent march over to PrRRH¹Us? And when the 
Lacedemonians grew inſolent and tyrannical, did 
not their Allies upon a ſudden forſake them, and 
ſhew themſelves idle and unconcerned Spectators 
of their Ruin at Leuctra, without ever ſtirring one 
Foot to their Aſſiſtance?ꝰ | ; 
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The juſt and gentle Government of the old Ro. 
mans: When changed, and the fatal Conſe. 
quences of that Change. Cæſar and Sylla's un- 
' Juſt Cruelties, One Cauſe f Civil Wars, is 
Mens hoping to raiſe themſelves by them, All 
Have Occaſion for ſome Friends, though not for 
general Love, | 7 ERIN 


Much rather chuſe, upon ſuch a Subject, to 

bring Inſtances from Foreign, than our own 
Nation. However, I cannot but obſerve thus 
much, That ſo long as our Empire ſup it 
ſelf, not by the Methods of Injuſtice and Violence, 
but rather by Actions of Kindneſs and Gentleneſs; 
Wars were undertaken to protect its Allies, or de- 
fend its Honour, and accordingly their Iſſues were 


attended with Mercy, or at leaſt no more Rigour 
than was abſolutely neceſſary, The Senate then 
was a kind of Port or Refuge for Princes and Na- 
tions to have Necourſe to in their Need; and our 


Officers and Commanders made it their greateſt 
Glory to defend their Provinces, and: aſſiſt their 


Allies, with Juſtice and Fidelity, This City there- 
fore was not then the Empreſs, ſo properly as the 


Prote&ref# of all the World. This Conduct and 
Method of managing the State, began by little and 
little to wear off before, but utterly vaniſhed im- 
mediately after the Victory of Sylla; for People be- 
2 to think nothing could be unjuſt to their Con- 
ſederates and Allies, when once they had ſeen ſo 
great Cruelties exerciſed even upon their very Fel. 
2 This Man therefore was in a juſt 
Cauſe, but which was followed by a cruel * 
| my 


f 
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moſt unjuſt Victory: He having had the Boldnefs 
and Impudence to ſay, when in full Market he 
was ſelling the Goods of ſome honeſt and wealthy 
Men, whom he himſelf knew ro be Romax 
Citizens, That he was going to make Sale of his 
own Booty. But there come one after him, 
whoſe Cauſe was impious, and his Victory yet 
more ſcandalous and inhuman : Who did not ſto 
at ſelling of private Mens Eſtates, but involved 
our Countries and Provinces together in one com- 
mon Calamity, Hence we have ſeen, after Ha- 
yock and Devaſtation made in other Countries, as 
it were by — of Prælude to the Loſs of our own 
Empire, the City Marſeilles drawn along in Tri- 
umph; and that very Place, without whoſe Aſſiſt- 
ance our former Generals never brought Triumph 
from beyond the Alpes, has now found one thar 
could have ſo much Impudence, as to triumph 
over its own Deſtruction. I might bring a great 
many other Examples of moſt impious Treatment 
that hath been ſhewn towards our Allies: but this 
ſingle Inſtance is abundantly ſufficient, being one 
of the baſeſt that was eyer committed before the 
Face of the Sun. The Truth of it is, we have de- 
ſerved theſe Misfortunes ; for if others had not 
eſcaped without Puniſhment: for their Wickedneſs, 
this Man could never have arrived at that Inſo- 
lence; who though he has left but few Heirs of his 
Eſtate, I am afraid will have a great many wicked 
ones of his Ambition, For ws as ſome diſſo- 
lute and profligate Fellows remember that former 
iahuman Auction, and are in hopes one Day of ſee- 
ing the ſame again, they will always be for pro- 
pagating Civil Difſentions, Thus PuBr.1U$ SYLL A, 
who was ſo buſy in char mentioned, when his 


Kinſman was Di , was neyer contented till be 
N had 


| 
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had managed a worſe and more inhuman Auction 
Nx and thirty Years after: and another, who was 
Scribe in that former Dictatorſhip, in this latter was 
advanced to be Treaſurer of the City. By all which 
it is eaſie enough to perceive, that we are neyer to 
expect we ſhall be free from Civil Wars, ſo long as 
People hope to make their Fortunes by them. We 
have therefore only the Walls of our City remain- 
ing entire, and even they, as it were, expecting to 
Jeel the Effects of their abominable Wickedneſs; 
but as for the Republick it is abſolutely ſunk into 
Ruins and Nothing. And all theſe Misfortunes have 
fallen upon ns (that I may return to the Subject 
which occaſioned this Digreſſion) by our chooſing to 
Govern rather by Tear than Love. What chen 
, e erſons to expect, when Tyranny 
and Oppreſſion could bring all theſe Evils upon the 
Whole Roman Empire? This then being fo manife(t. 
. lain, That Love is a moſt powerful Motive to 
3 but Fenn a moſt weak and erous 
one; it follows in the next place, that we ſhould 
diſcourſe of thoſe Means, whereby ſuch a Love, 
I 2 67 with Honour and Confidence, may moſt eaſi - 
1y be gotten, Now this is What all Men do. not e- 
y ſtand in need of; but each ſhould conſider 
His own way of living, and accordingly judge what 
is conyenienteſt for him; whether to be belowet 
the generality of Men, or only by ſome few 
Perſons, This howeyer we way 1 35 
for certain, as a firſt and moſf neceſſa e in 
this caſe, to procure at leaſt ſome faithful and ſin- 
cere Friends, who may have a true Kindneſs and 
Eſteem for us. As far as this reaches, there is ve- 
ry little difference between even the greateſt and 
meaneſt of People, and all ſorts of them are almoſt 
Equally concerned to endeayour after it, As for 


Honour, 


Ar 
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Honour, Glory, and the general Good-will of a? 
the Citizens, theſe indeed are things, which are not 
alike uſeful and neceſſary for all. However for 
thoſe that have been able to get them, they are 
very good Helps, as for moſt Purpoſes, ſo fot 


— faithful Friends: But of Friendſhip I 
have treat 


in another Work, which is entitled 
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What the Ingredients of true Glory are, By what 
Means the Lowe of the People may be obtained. 
How Je be brought to 7750 a Confidence 
in us. Juſtice more pow than Cunning to 
this End. | 7 1/06 Mt 
E Tus now proceed to difcourſe of Glory; 
though that too is a Subject, upon which 1 
ave two: Books already. extant; however 1 ſhall 
touch upon it here in ſhort, becauſe it is a thing of 
ſuch Weight and Moment toward the ſucceed 
— of the . 5 
| Glory, then, is 8 up of th 
three In liens > Fir, the — and Good. wil 
of the Multiuide. Seconaly, their Truſting and Re- 
liance upon 'a Man. And, Laſtiy, Their V aluing 
and Adnyring him ſo, as to think him a Perſon 
that really deferves Honour. The Means of getting 
theſe three from the Multitude, (to give one ſhort 
and eaſy Rule) are very much the fame as from 
r-, Derſons. . Iu another pe- 
iar Way of a ching the People, and gaining 
zee ne he Hears — ok, ** 1 
2 Men 
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Men in general. Of thoſe three then, which I juſt 
now mentioned, let us firſt ſee the Ways of ob- 
taining Love. Now the Love of the People is mo- 
ved by nothing ſo much, as by Bounty and doing 
Kindneſſes: Next they are pleaſed with an hearty 
Deſire and Inclination toward it, though a Man 
have not wherewithal to exerciſe it. Thirdly, The 
= Name and Reputation of having Beneficence 
and Liberality, Juſtice and Fidelity, with the reſt of 
thoſe Virtues. which give a kind of Smoothneſs 
and Agreeableneſs to our Converſation, is of very 
great Efficacy in getting us the Favour and Love 
of the Multitude: and the reaſon of it is, becauſe 
Honeſty and Decorum delight us of themſelves, and 
by their own native Beauties and Excellencies move 
and engage the Hearts of all Men: which ſeeing 
they appear with more Luſtre in the Virtues, which 
J juſt now mentioned; it follows that. by Nature 
we muſt Love thoſe People, in whom we ſuppoſe 
ſuch. Virtues to reſide. And theſe are the principal 
Cauſes: of Men's Loving us : there might, I con- 
feſs, be ſome others given, but not of equal Weight 
and Importance with theſe. We are to ſpeak in 
the next place of their Jruſting or Confiding in us; 
for eee of which, it is neceſſary we 
ſhould be ſuppoſed to have two Qualifications, viz. 
Prudence and Juſtice. For we truft thoſe Men, 
whom we believe to underſtand Matters better 
than we do; ro be wiſe enough to ſee things before 
22 are 8 the ement * 
if any Danger , Zo be ready at findi 
out Ways and to diſentangle a. 
ſelves from the Perplexities of it: in Which Men 
imagine that all true and profitable Wiſdom con- 
ſiſts, But when a Man is found really Juſt and 
Faithful, chat is Good, we place ſo mu . 
. . | Is 
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Confidence in ſuch a one, as not to entertain any 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of Deceit or Injury. To ſuch a 
Man therefore we think we may wiſely, and with 
a ſecure Confidence, entruſt our Safeties, our Chil- 
dren and our Fortunes. Juſtice therefore, of theſe 
two Virtues, has much the more ſtrong and effec- 
tual Tendency, to procure this Credit and Confi- 
dence from the People. For that, even without 
Wiſdom, can go a great way toward the obtaining 
of this End; whereas Wiſdom, without hat, is 
unable to do any thing: For the more Shrewd and 
Cunning any Perſon is, the more he is Suſpected 
and Hated by the World, if he be not counted 
Honeſt and Upright withal. Juſtice therefore, in 
conjunction with Wiſdom, can make a Man be 


truſted as far as he pleaſes: Juſtice without the o- 


ther can do a great deal; but the other without ha 
is of no Force at all, 


——T : 
— — r _ * 
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1 he talks of Wiſdom and Ju ſtice as ſeparate 
Fro 


m one another, though really there is a mutual 
Connexion between them, What will make Men 
admire any one. The difference between Deſpi- 


ſing and having an I Opinion of a Man, s 


ſince it is 


Se perhaps will be ready to admite, 
0 


generally agreed on by Philoſo- 
p „ and has been fo often aſſerted by me my 
elf, That whoever has one muſt have all the Vir- 
tues; why I ſhould ſpeak of them ſeparately now, 
as though it were poſlible for a Man to have Pru- 


dende, without having Juſtice at the ſame time. I 


G 3 an- 
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anſiyer, That the Way of Expreſſion is highly dif- 
ferent, according to the difference of the Subjects 
we are treating of ; whether they are ſuch as re- 
ite a Niceneſs and Subtilty in handling, or to be 
ted ro the Capacities of ordinary People. I do 
but ſpeak here with the Vulgar therefore, when I 
call one Man Couragious, another Juſt, and a third 
Prudent, for in treating upon a Subject which con- 
cerns the People, we muſt make uſe of common 
and ordinary Expreſſions; which is what has been 
done by PAN Trus himſelf. But to return to our 
Purpoſe: Oe three Ingredients, which we ſaid 
were required to the making up of Glory; the third 
was this, That Men ſhould Admire and Value us 
| * as to 8. we are Perſons that SOT deſerve 
Honour. Now general yo they are apt to 
3 whatever d 2 Sear, and beyond the 
ions; and likewiſe in gens S, if the 
— any Excellency which they never expec- 
ted. They Admire thoſe therefore and extol 
them even to the Skies, in whom (as they 
think) they have fcund any rare and extraordinary 
Qualities : But as for thofe others, who have nei- 
ther Virtue, Spirit, nor Courage in them, thefe 
Men they wholly deſpiſe and ſet light by. For they 
cannot be ſaid to deſpiſe all thoſe, of whom they 
entertain but an ill Opinion. They are far from 
thinking well of your roguiſh, backbiting, coze- 
ning ſort of Fellows, who are never unprepared for 
the doing Man an Injury = but by no means defþiſe 
them for all that; their Contempt (as was faid) 
lighting only upon thoſe, who neither do Good to 
themſelves, nor others (as we commonly 2 
that is, who ſpend all their Lives in meer 
'and Sloth, without eyer nuinding or taking care of 
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any thing. Thoſe, who are eſteemed to excel in 
Virtue, more eſpecially draw Men to Wonder and 
Admiration; who keep themſelves free, as from all 
other things that are Baſe and Unbecoming, ſo more 
eſpecially from thoſe ſorts of Vices, which the reſt 
Mankind cannot fo eaſily ſtand againſt. Plea- 
ſures, for inſtance, are very.alluring and charming 
Miſtreſſes, which are apt to enſnare the better part 
of the Soul, and entice it aſide from the Paths of 
Virtue; and Pain on the contrary racks and tor- 
ments us, ſo that the dread of it carries moſt Men 
beyond the Bounds of Reaſon, Thus again, when 
Life and Death, Riches and Poverty, are the things 
in queſtion, there are yery few Men but arewholly 
tranſported with Deffre of the one, and Abhorrence- 
of the other. When a Man therefore has gar fuch 
a great and exalted Saul, as that he can loo 6 544 
all theſe with Indifference ; and cloſely purſues 
and adhexes to Honeſty , in whatever ſhe 
Foun her ſelf; then it is that Virtue Wadde 
luch a Brightneſs, as that all the whole World 
admire her Beauties. | 
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Juſtice, and a Contempt of Riches, are eſpecially 
Cauſes of Mens Admiration, Juſtice alone pro- 
cures all the three things which make up Glory; 
' and how. It is a neceſſary Virtue for all ſorts 
of People. Even Robbers and Pyrates cannot 

Jubſift without it. Some Examples to this Pur- 


WI 


Uch a Conſtitution of Soul therefore, as can 
make a Man deſpiſe all theſe Goods or Evils, 
begets him a mighty Eſteem and Admiration: But 
eſpecially * JuNice (which ſingle Virtne ſerves to 
give Men the Name and Denomination of Good) 
eems much the moſt admirable to the generality of 
People. And not without Reaſon, it ing impoſ- 
fible for any one to be Juſt, who is afraid at the 
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Approaches of Death, of Pain, of Baniſhment or 
| 2 0 Lg prefers thoſe 7, Ne are contra- 
ry to theſe, before the great Puties of Juſtice and 


Honeſty. And more particularly yet, Men admire 
thoſe, whom they find unconcerned as to the mat- 
ter of Money; and count them tryed, as it were 


like Gold in the Fire, who have been able to with- 


ſtand the Temptations of it. Juſtice therefore of 


it ſelf is ſufficient to procure thoſe three things that 


are requiſite to Glory: In the firſt place, The Love 
and Good-will of the People; becauſe of the Kind- 
neſſes it ſhews to very many. Secondly, Their 
Confidence: And Thirdly, Their Admiration: Both 


for the ſame Reaſon, viz. Becauſe it neglects and 


deſpiſes thoſe things, which the reſt of Men purſue 
with ſuch Eagerneſs and Paſſion. Now, in my Opi- 
nion, not only the being ina publick Station, but e- 

very 
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very Method of Living whatſoever,requires the Hel 
and Aſſiſtances of Men, as for Reach; ſo — 
ticularly for this, that we may have ſome familiar 
Friends to converſe with; which it is no eaſie Mat- 
ter for a Man to obtain, without at leaſt the Shew 
and Reputation of Honeſty. From hence it fol- 
lows, That it is neceſſary even ſor thoſe Men them- 
ſelves, who have withdrawn from the World, and 
choſen the Quiet and Retirements of the Country, 
to be reputed at leaſt Men of Honeſty and Integri- 
And that ſo much the more, becauſe otherwiſe | 
hay will certainly be counted Diſhoneſt; andthen, 
having moth of Guard or Defence , they muſt 
needs be expoſed to perpetual Injuries, . The ſame 
Jaſtice alſo is neceſſary * thoſe (if ever they hope 
to ſucceed in their Buſineſs) who Buy, Sell, Lett, 
Hire, and are concerned in the Commerce and At- 
fairs of the World: Nay, it is a thing of ſuch pow- 
erful Moment and univerſal Influence, as that thoſe 
who live only upon Villanies and Wickedneſs, can 
never ſubſiſt without ſomething of. Juſtice: For 
ſhould any Thief ſteal from another that belonged 
to the ſame Confederacy, he would immediately be 
expelled, as unfit ro be a Member even of aSocie- 
ty of Robbers; and ſhould the Leader himſelf not 
diſtribute their Booty, according to the Meaſures of 
Juſtice and Honeſty, he would either be murthered © 
or deſerted by his Company: Nay, it is ſaid that 
your Robbers have ſome certain Statutes, which 
they are all of them bound to obſerve amongſt 
themſelves. ThE OPOMpus tells us of a certain Rogue, 


one BAR DTIIS an //lyrian, that got ægreat Power by 
the Fame of his Juſtice in dividing the Prey: 


VII Arus the Luſitanian, got a much greater, to 
whom even ſome of our Armies and Generals were 
forced to yield; till he was beaten and W 
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that Carus LI Ius, who was ſirnamed the 14/2, iu 
the time of his Pratorſhip ;. who brought down his 
Haugbtineſs to fo low an Ebb, as to render the 
War eaſie for thoſe that came afterhim,. If Juſtice 
then, be of ſo great Efficacy, as to raile and increaſe. 
eyen the Power of Pirates; of what mighty Force 
muſt we ſuppoſe it to be, in the A of Laws, 
and in a well-conſtituted Republick? 
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hut made Men ar firſt chooſe Kings, and male 

Laws. The juſteſt Men uſually made Kings; and 

. why, How to make uſt wg the Glory he hath 

been diſcourſing of. An excellent Rule of Socra- 

tes. Glory mult be founded upon. ſolid Vir- 

rue. Whatever. is Counterfeit will ſome time be 
aiſcovered. f ; SG 


T was-for the ſake of enjoying the Benefits of 
is Juſtice (the great Uſe of which we have 
now been. — of) that the Medes hereto- 
Wre, as we are told by HERODOrus, and L am. 
apt to imagin our own Anceſtors too, choſe akvays 

he honeſteſtPerſons for their Kings. For the poo- 
rer ſort of People, being oppreſſed by the richer, 
had: recourſe to ſome one Fc wager ec Virtue, to 
faye and protect them from Violence and Injuries: 
who conſtituting Meaſures of Equity and Juſtice, 
bound the greateſt to obſerve them as well as the 
meaneſt:_ that which was the reaſon for their 
chooſing Kings, in like manner put them upon e- 
m&ing Laws :- For Men have always deſired to en- 
jox; ſuch a Right, as all ſorts of them might have 


. 


L 
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an equal Share in, (for otherwiſe indeed it would 
be no Right at all,) which when they could get by 
the Tuftice and Honeſty of fome one Perſon, they 
were contented with him, and never looked any 
further; but when they could not, they were put 
upon a neceſſiy of inyenting Laws, .which could 
never be partial, but uſe the ſame Language to all 
Ranks and Conditions. It is very plain therefore, 
that thoſe Men were 1 en to be Kings, 

who were counted by the People Men of Honeſty 
and Integrity : But it they were held Prudent and 
Wife withal, the People thought there was nothing 
they might not obtain by their Conduct and Ma- 
nagement, By all means therefore let us conftant- 
iy follow, and ſtick cloſe to Juſtice; as for its own 
(ike, (tor otherwiſe indeed it will not be properly 
Juſtice) fo for the increaſe of our Honour and Re- 
pitation. Now as it is not ſufficient for a Man to 
get Riches, unleſs he has the Wiſdom to diſpoſe of 
them fo, as thereby to furniſh out all his Expences ; 
not only thoſe of his bare Neceſſities, but thoſe of 
his Bounty and Liberality too : So neither is it e- 
nough for a Man to get Glory, unleſs he knogs 
how to make uſe of it with diſcretion : Though 
what SOCRATES fays is very excellent to this pur- 
poſe, That the readieſt Way, and, asit were, bore 
teſt Cut, to arrive at Glary, is really to be, what 
one deſires to be accounted. . Thoſe 2 there · 
fore are highly miſtaken, Who think of obtaminga 
ſolid Reputation, by vain Shews and hypocritical 
Pretences; by compoſed Countenances and ſtudied 
Forms of Words: for true Glory takes deep root- 
ing, and grows and flouriſhes more and more; but 
that which is only in She and meer Outſide, quick- 
ly decays and withers like Flowers; nor can any- 
ching be faftivg that is only Counterfeit, "1 might 
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bring a great many pregnant Examples for the proof 
| of theſe Aﬀſerions z but for os ſake, I ſhalt 
content my ſelf with thoſe of but one ſingle Fami- 
ly. Tiztraus GRACCHvs, the Son of PuBL1vs,, 
will always be Praiſed and had in Admiration, as 
long as there ſhall any Memorials remain-of the 
Roman Atchievments: But his Sons, on the co 

were not in their Lives-time approved of by good 
Men; and ſince their Deceaſe have been numbered 
among thoſe, who were. juſtly Slain. . 


* 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Mas young Men fhould do. to make themſelua 
known, and talen Notice of-in the World. Cou- 

rage in War, the firſt thing that ſets off young 
Mien. Another, Temperance, Sobriety, & c. Keep- 
ing often Company with. Wiſe and Good Men, a- 
not her ching that very much Recommends then, 
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to get true 4 to. diſcharge e 
Niles of Juſtice: a op ole are we have. ſnhewn 
already in the former Book. I ſhall now proceed 
to lay down ſome Directions, How a Man ſhould 
do to appear. before the World what he is in him- 
ſelf; though that of SOCRATES is certainly the 
wiſeſt that can poſſibly be given, To make ſure 
an the firſt place, that ht really be in himſelf, that 
which he deſires to appear before.the World. For 
"when a young Gentleman is juſt come into the Pub- 
-Hck;, and is known and remarkable in it; 
either by. the Fame of his Father's Actions (which 
Achink, Son Marcys,.may be your Caſe;) or by 
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any other Means or Accident whatſoever; the Eyes 
of all are ee 61 n him, and every one is 
enquiring after what he does, and how he his 
Life; and, as 'tho” he were ſet in the publick 
View, ſo none of his Actions, or ſo much as his 
Words, can. be long kept in ſecret. But thoſe, who 
at the beginning and entrance of their Lives, by 
reaſon their Meanneſs, are unknown to the 
World; as ſoon as ever they come up to years of 
Diſcretion, ſhould ſet before their Eyes t moſt 
honourable Places, and hend all their Studies-and 
honeſt Endeavours toward the obtaining of them: 
which they ought to do with ſo much the more 
boldneſs, becauſe Men are ſo far from envyin 
Vouth, that they rather encourage and fo ns 
hem in their Progreſs. The firſt thing then, that 
ſets a young Man off, and recommends him to the 
Publick, is Courage and Bravery in Martial Affairs; 
by which a great- —_— our Forefathers, 
who bo ee ever W 2 3 —4 
iſtinguiſned and ſignalized themſelves. 
— — Son, have had the misfortune to light 
upon the times of a Civil War, wherein the one 
Party was wicked and deteſtable, and the other 
unfortunate and unſuceeſsful :- In which however; 
when Pouykr had given you the Command of 
one Wing, you got much Praiſe from that great 
Commander and all his Army, by your riding, dar- 
But as fer. this piece of your riſing Glory, that, 
and the whole Conſtitution of the Republick, are 
both of them fallen-to the together. Bur- 
I'never deſigned ſo to model this Diſcourſe, as that 
it ſhould be _ for none but you; but as that 
it might be applicable to all Men in general :-L. 


— 
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As then in all things the Functions of the Soul are 

more noble and excellent than thoſe of the Body; 

ſo the Effects of our Reaſon and Underſtanding are 

greater and more powerful, as to this. Particular, 

than thoſe of meer Strength.. Now of theſe there 

is none ee eee eee eee 
Ou Man, Tem nce Sobrie ty, 

Ind Keſpedt to his — Love and 

nature towards his Friends and Relations. Another. 


Way for you le to get Know, and 
| — . Danton attend on ſome 
Great and Wile Men, who are ht to deſign 
tor the Good of the Publick : For when. they are 
obſerved to be frequently with ſuch, the People 
are preſently apt to imagin, that they will be like 
thoſe. Men, w they chooſe for their Patterns. 
Thus Pos.. Rut1itivs, when he was young, had 
the general Vogue of a very honeſt Man, and an 
able Lawyer, becauſe he. frequented the Houſe of 
Morius. As for Ckassus, whit he was very 
young, he was not beholden to any one elſe, but 
obtained of himſelf everlaſting Honour, by under- 
taking that noble and glorious Accuſation: when. 
at that term of Tears, wherein others are com- 
mended if they begin but to Study and Exerciſe the 
Art; (as we have recorded of the famous DEmos- 
THENES) at that Age, I ſay, did Cx as sus make it 
appear that he could perform that kiudably in the 
open Courts of Juſtice, which he might-withouy- 
dilparagement have been Studying at home. 
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1 1 4 pp. XIV. 
Diſcourſe, of two: Sorts.. Aﬀability very powerful 


to obtain Mens Love, & c. But Eloquence much 
more. Several Occaſions of ſhewing a Man's 
Eloquence.. To defend more Laudable than to 
Accuſe; but the latter in ſome Cafes honourable 
enough... _— Examples of brave Accuſations. 
"Tis lawful” in- ſome Caſes to defend the reall 

Guilty ; but never to accuſe the Innotent.. The 
Judges and Advocates Duties. Defending the 
Accuſed, eſpecially honourable, when it is a- 


gninſt ſome powerful Oppreſſor.. 


UT. of Speaking or Diſcourſe there are two- 
Sorts; the one proper only for common Con- 


verlation, the other for Pleadings and Debates in 


the Publick. Of theſe two the latter, which is what 
we call Eloquence, is apparently moſt powerful to- 
wards the Procurement of Glory; but yer it is un- 
exprefible of what Influence efie and Affa- 
billy are, in the Rufine(s of. obtaining Mens Love 
and Affections. There are extant Letters of PR- 
IIp to ALEXANDER, ANTIPATER te CASSANDER, 
and Au TI GONUS to PHIL1P ;- in- which theſe moſt 
C 
were Son to 

al and try 0 win he nen 
of both them, and the Soldiers, by gentle Words 
and familiar Appellations. But a Diſcourſe, 
which is proper for Pleadings and Harangues in 
'Publick;,_ does oftentimes move and tranſport the 
whole Multitude :-For when a Man ſpeaks fo wiſe- 
J. fluently, they are — 27 + into a ſttange 
ration, and cannot but conchide, as ſoon as 
erer they hear him, that he. is wiſer and more- 


Kno- 
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knowing than the reſt of Men are. But if there be 
Modeſty joyned with: the Power and Weight of his 
Eloquence, there is nothing in the World can 
more raiſe their Admiration; and eſpecially too, if 
he be a young Man that ſpeaks. Now the Sub- 
jects and Occaſions, that ſtand in need of Elo- 
uence, are more than one; and ſeveral young Gen- 
tlemen, in our own Republick, have made them - 
ſelves eminent in ſeveral of them: Some, for Exam- 
ple, by ſpeaking in the Senate-Houſe, and others 
by r the Courts of Juſtice. Of theſe 
Ways the latter is moſt fruitſul of Admiration, the 
Duties of which are only two, Defending and Accu- 
Ang. It is much more commendable to Defend than 
to Accuſe; however this latter has oftentimes brought 
Men to a.conſiderable Reputation. We mentioned 
the Example of Cx Ass us but juſt now, and Max cus 
Ax roxius, when he was a young Man, did the 
ſame; and nothing got Sui. yr rruSs ſo much Cre- 
dit for his Bloquence, as his: brave Accuſation of 
Carus NokAxus, a very ſeditious and trouble- 
ſome Citizen. This nevertheleſs muſt be done but 
ſeldom, or indeed never, unleſs it. be undertaken 
on the Behalf of the Republick, as it was by thoſe 
three whom I juſt now mentioned: Or, Secondly, 
upon the Account of ſome: Injury received, as by 
the two LucuLLusEs ʒ or elſe for the ſake of thoſe un- 
der our Protection, as was formerly done by my ſelf 
forthe. Sicilians; and by Jui ius for the Sardians a- 
gainſt MaR cus Al Burius : In like manner Fus ius 
made his Induſtry be taken notice of, by his ac- 
euſing AquL lus. Once then or fo, it is allowable 
enough ; but by no means often. However, 
ſhould the Commonwealth call a Man to it, he 
might do it ofiner upon her Account; it being no 
Dilgrace. to be often employed in taking Venge- 
| | poof l ancæ 
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ance on her Enemies. Yet, even in this Caſe, it 
is ſtill the beſt way to be moderate and cautious: 
For he ſhews himſelf a Man of a very unnatural 
and mercileſs Temper ( or rather indeed not a Man 
at all, but a ſavage Monſter) who can endure to 
make it his very Buſineſs and Employment, to 
bring many People into Danger of their Lives : 
Beſide that it is erous to the Perſon himſelf 
100 ; and not only ſo, but even ſcandalous and 
ſhameful, to get himſelf the odious Name of An 
Accuſer: Which of late was the Fortune of Max- 
cus BruTvs, a Perſon that was ſprung of a noble 
Family, and Son of that BxuTus, who. was ſo 
5 famed for his Skill in the Civil Laws. 
t is another Rule of Duty more eſpecially to be 
taken notice of, and which cannot be broken with- 
out manifeſt Villany, Newer to bring an innocent 
Perſon into Danger. For ſince kind Nature has 
ven us Eloquence, to ſerve for the Good and Pre- 
ervation of all Men; what can be more, either 
wicked, or inhuman, than to turn it to the Ruin 
and Deſtruction of the beſt of them? It is our Du- 
ty then never to accuſe the Innocent: But we nerd 
not, on the other hand, make any Scruple of ſpeak- 
ing ſometimes in Behalf of the Guilty, provided he 
be not wholly villanous and abominable. For this 
is no more than what the People deſire, than what 
Cuſtom authorizes, and the common Bowels ot 
Humanity encline us to. It is the Duty of a Judge 
to endeayour after nothing but the real Truth; but 
an Advocate ſometimes may ſpeak up for that, 
which carries no more than an outward Appearance 
of © : of Tae 2 I ſhould — — 
tured to ſay, (eſpecially in writing a Philoſophi 
Diſcourſe) — that 1 — as the Opinion 
of PAaN&TIus, a Perſon of as great ng 
ra 
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rity, as any the Stoicks. But 
Defending is that which brings the largeſt Returns 
both of Glory and Intereſt; eſpecially if one hap. 
pen to be aſſiſtant to thoſe, who feem injured and 
oppreſſed by the Power of ſome Great One, This 
was my Fortune, as a great many times, ſo more 
eſpecially in my younger Days; when I ſtood in 
Defence of Roscius AukxIN us, againſt all the 
Greatneſs and Authority of SYLLa : And you know 
the Oration, which 1 then ſpoke, is at this time 


_— 
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Two forts of Libera ty. Better to help Men b oud 
Labour and — than by our Money. bo 
ofe, 


lip's Reproof to his Son Alexander 70 this 
The Incomvenienties of the ſecond ſors of Likes 
lity. Meaſures to be obſerved in if. 


Aving given this Account of the partieulat 

Duties, which young Men muſt do for the 
Attainment of we are next to diſcourſe of 
Beneficence or Liberality. Of this there are two 
Sorts; the one of which conſiſts in obliging thoſe, 
who need it, by our Labour and Induſtry ; the other 
by our Money. The latter of theſe rwo is much the 
more eaſy, eſpecially for thoſe who have plentifil 
re 

nt more ſuitable to 

— . of a brave and eralted Soul. For though 
there is a Good- will, and generous Readineſs to o- 
blige, ſhewn in either; yet in the one Caſe we 
are beholding to the Cheſt, in the other to the 


Vir. 
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Virtues and Abilities of the Perſon. Beſides, thoſe 


Sort of Kindneſſes, which are done by the Aſſiſt- 


ance of Money, or the like, within a ſhort ſpace 
of Time draw their own Fountain dry; ſo that 
this Liberality doth, as it were, eat out its own 
Bowels, and the more you have formerly obliged 
inthis kind, the fewer you will be able to oblige for 
the future. But now, on the other hand, he whoſe 
Generoſity ſnews it ſelf in Labour, that is, in Vir- 
we, and being Active for another's good, the more 
Men he hath formerly ſhewn himſelf kind to, the 
more he will have ready to aſſiſt him ever after: 
beſide that by the Cuſtom of doing good Offices, 
he gets a kind of Habit, and grows much more ex- 
pert in the Art of Obliging, Prairie the Father of 
ALEXANDER the Great, reproves his Son ſharply in 
one of his Epiſtles, for endeavouring to purchaſe 
the Good-will of the Macedonians, by giving them 
Donations; In the name of Wonder, ſays he, 
What Method of Reaſoning could lead you into 
ſucha ht, as to imagin that thoſe Men would 
ever. be faithful to you, whom your ſelf had Cor- 
rupted with Money? © What? do you defign to 
Abe thought, not the King, but only the Sreward 
* and Purſe-bearer of the Macedonians ? That Steu- 
ard and Purſe-bearer is admirably well faid, be- 
cauſe it is ſo ſcandalous a Buſineſs for a Prince; 
and that calliag Donations a Corrupting the People, 
is better yet; for thoſe who receive them are 

wally the worſe for it, and only made readier to 
expect the ſame again, PHII I writ this to his Son 
alone, but it may ſerve for a Direction to all Men 


in general, I think we may take it for granted 


therefore, that that ſort of Bounty, which conſiſts 
in doing Kindneſſes by our Labour and Induſtry, 
is more Virtuous and Creditable, can oblige more 

People, 
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People, and has more ways of doing it, than that 
other has. Not but that ſometimes a Man ſhould 
give, nor is this fort of Bounty to be wholly rejected; 
nay, one ought oftentimes to diſtribute ſome 
of one's Money to thoſe, who are well-deſerving 
Perſons, and ſtand in need of ſuch Aſſiſtance : Bu 
ſtill it muſt be done with great Prudence and Mo- 
deration. For ſome Men have ſquandered away 
whole Eſtates by inconſiderately Giving; which is 
certainly the fooliſheſt thing in the World; for {6 
a Man diſables himſelf ever after, from doing of 
that which he takes moſt delight in. But the 
worſt thing is this, that Profuſeneſs in Giving is u- 
ſually accompanied by unjuſt Ways of Getting: 
For when by this means Men have with 
what is their own, they are forced to lay hands up- 
on that which is another's. And by this means 
they miſs what is their principal Deſign, viz. The 
obtaining Mens Love by their Bounty and Gene- 
roſity; ger more Hatred from thoſe whom 
they Injure, than Good -· will from thoſe whom 
hoped to Oblige by it. We ought therefore nei 
ther /o to Lock up our Riches, 4s that even Libs 
rality it (elf cannot open them; nor ſ to keep 
them open, as if they were conimon to all Men in 
general: The beſt way is, always to obſerve a due 
Medium, and give more or leſs in proportion to 
our Eſtates, In fine, we ſhould do well to remem- 
ber a Saying, which is now grown ſo common as 
to be a Proverb; amongſt us, Bounty has got n 
Bottom: For how i is it poſſible, there ſhould 
ever be any end of it, when thoſe; who are uſed 
to it, look to receive again; and others, from ſee 
ing them, are taught to expect the lame? 
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cu Ar. XVI. | 


Two ſorts of Givers, How Liberality and Proai- 
gality differ.  What* the chief Advantage of 
Riches, Publick Shqws to the People very fooliſh. 

Several Examples of magnificent Æadiles among 
the Romans, % 5 | 


ENF: thoſe who give largely, there are two ſorts, 
the one of which are Prodigal, and the o- 
ther Liberal. The Prodigal are thoſe, who con- 
ſume vaſt Sums in making publick Feaſts, and di- 
ſtributing Portions of Meat to the People; or in 
providing Gladiators to Fight with one another, or 
with wild Beaſts, in the Theatres; or in making 
bre aration for other ſuch Sports, and Recreations 
of = Multitude: things that are forgotten in a ve- 
ſhort time, if ever at all thought on, after once 
they are over. But the Liberal are thoſe,” who 
diſpoſe of their Money in Redeeming poor Priſo- 
ners; in helping their Friends and Acquaintance out 
of Debt; in aſſiſting them toward the Marryi 
their Daughters; or putting them into ſome Met 
of making, or encreaſing their Fortunes. I admirè 
therefore, what ſhould come into TyEoPHRASTUS'S 
Head, — 1 a Book of his, which he wrote con- 
cerning Riches, amongſt ſeveral noble and excellent 
things, has been guilty of one very grieveus Ab- 
ſurdity: for he runs out mightily in Commenda- 
tion of Magnificence, and 3 Shows or 
Donations to the People; and thinks the ſupplying 
of ſuch Expences as theſe, the very principal Fruit 


and Advantage of Riches; But in my Opinion it is 
both a much greater, and more durable Advantage, 
to be furniſhed with Money for theſe Acts of 


ty 
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25 of which J have juſt now been giving ſome In. 

nces. But AxISTOTLE, with much more Rea. 
ſon and Judgment, reproves us for not being ama. 
zed at thoſe Sums, which are daily thrown away 
to Careſs the People: Should any one (ſays he) 
© when a City is beſieged and reduced to great 
c Streights, give a large Sum of Money for a little 
Cup of Water; People would wonder and ad- 
© mire at it ſtrangely, and hardly be perſuaded to 
© believe it at firſt ; but afterwards' poſſibly, upon 
© farther Conſideration, would be ready to pardon 
© it, becauſe it was a Caſe of meer Exigence and 
Neceſſity: But yet ave can ſee, without any thing 
© of Admuration, thoſe vaſt Charges and infinite 
© Expences, which Men put themſelves to for no 
© Reaſon in the World; neither for the Relief of 
any Want or Neceſſity, nor yet for the Encreaſe 
of their Glory and Dignity: And that Pleaſure of 

the Multitude which is principally aimed at, is of 
*. ſhort Continuance; and only tickles and fooths 
© up the Meaneſt of the People, who themſelves 
© will forget the Satisfaction they received, as ſoon 
7 as ever the Show and Recreation is at an end, 
He adds moreover, with a great deal of Reaſon, 
© That Children indeed and ſome trifling Women, 
© together with: Slaves, and the more ſervile Part 
of thoſe-who are free, might perhaps take a Plea- 
* fare in ſucht fooliſh kind of Paſtimes : but that 
© Men of true Prudence, and thoſe who judge of 
things by the Rules of Reaſon, can by no means 
either commend or approve of them. I know 
it is a Cuſtom in our Republick, and has been from 
the time of our 'Fore-fathers,, to expect and 
demand, even from the ſobereſt Citizens, ſome- 
thing that ; ſplendid and magnificent in their - 
dileſhips. - Hence PußLtus CRassus, who Was ſir- 
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named The Wealthy , and really was ſuch, in his 
Office of /Edile was very magnificent and noble in 
his Entertainments: and Lucius CxaAssus, a little 
while after, was full- out as generous, though Col- 
legue of Muctus the moſt moderate Man living. 
Next after theſe came Caius Ct aubius, the Son 
of Arpius; and a great many others, viz. the Lu- 
cul II, HoR TENSIus,and S1L Anus. But PusLins 
LexnTuLus, when I was Conſul, exceeded all others 
that ever went before him : who was afterwards 
followed and copied by Scauxus. But of all theſe 
Shows, that have been given to pleaſe and enter- 
tain the People, thoſe of my Friend Pourkx were 
the greateſt and moſt magnificent, exhibited when 
he Was the ſecond time Conſul. In all which Ca- 
ſes it is eaſie to ſee what is my Opinion. 


ah. „ 2 _ 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Expences to pleaſe the People allowable in ſome 

Caſes; and what they are. Some Examples of 

laudable ones, Upon what one may beſt lay out 
his Money in this kind. | 


To Man however ſhould be ſo far moderate, 
as to draw upon himſelf the Suſpicion of 
varice, MAMERCus, aPerſon of very great Rich- 
es, was put by the Conſulſhip for no other Rea- 
ſon, but becauſe he refuſed to be Adile firſt. If 
ſuch things therefore are demanded by the People, 
and allowed of, though perhaps not defrred, 
good Men, they mult even be performed; but 
as to keep within the compaſs of your Eſtate, as I 
my felt da Nay, though they Could not be 72 


| 
| 
| 
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manded by the People, yet they might wiſely e. 
wo be preſented them, upon a Profpeck of gain. 
ing ſome more conſiderable Adyantage by ir. Thus 
ORESTEs of late got a great deal of Credit, by 
giving the People a Dinner in the Streets, under 

Notion of paying his Tenths to HER cut Bs. 
Nor did any one ever find fault with M. Se1us, for 
ſelling out Corn at an eaſie Rate, in the time of a ve- 
ry great Dearth and Scarcity : for he got himſelf free 
from a great and inveterate Hatred of the People, 


by a Coſt, which (conſidering he was at that time 


Adile) was neither diſhoneſt, nor yet extraordina- 


ry great: But of all my Friend ML o got the great. 


eſt Honour, by purchaſing Gladiators for the De- 
ſence of the Publick, which was wholly included in 
my ſingle _— and thereby defeating the mad 
and pernicious Attempts of CLopius. Such Char- 
ges re are not to be ſhunned, when either 
they are neceſſary or ver) advantagious : but even 
when they are 2 we muſt ſtill not exceed the due 
Limits of Mediocrity. Luc. Prxrtippus, the Son 
of Qurx Tus, an commer ingenious and emi- 
nent Man, was wont, I confeſs, to be making his 


Brags, That be got all the Honours the Republick 


could give him, without ever fpending one Far- 
thing that way: Carus Cux1o uſed to ſay the 
ſame : and even I my ſelf have ſome reaſon to boaſt 
upon this account: for confidering the greatneſs of 
the Honours I got, and that roo by every one of 
the Votes, and the very firſt Years I was capable 
of them, (which is more than can be ſaid by either 
of thoſe two, whom I juſt now mentioned) the 
Charge of my Mdileſhip was very inconſiderable. 
But the beſt way of laying out Money in this kind, 
is to repair the City-Walls, make Docks, Havens, 
Aquæducts, and the like; things chat may * 


* 
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the general Uſe and Advantage of the Publick. For 
though things which ate preſent, and given down 
upon the nail, are more acceptable for a Time; 
yet the Memory of theſe will be more laſting, and 
continued even down to Poſterity. I forbear to 
ſpeak much againft Theatres, Porticoes, new Tem- 
1 the Hike, out of reſpect to my old Friend 

our ET: butt find them not approved of by the 
famouſeſt Men; particiſarly not by Parte Tus 
himſelf, whom I have very much followed; though 
not quite tranſlated, in this Work. Neither are 
they liked by DEMETRIus PAT ERIus, who 
blames PErICLES, one of the greateſt Men a- 


m all the Grecians, for ſquandring — 
a vaſt Sum ef Money, upon that noble Stri — 
the entrance of the Acropolis, But I have ſpok 

ſulla upon all this Subject, in thoſe Boo 
have ' written concerning” the Republick.” To c 
clude therefore, © All ſuch Profuſions are generally 
ſpeaking (IL think) to be blamed; but yet at ſorre- 
times, and upon certain Ocraſrons, may be rendred 
neceſſauy: However even then they muſf be pro- 
portioned to one's Eſtate, and kept within the L 
mits of Reaſon and NModetacl n 
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| 'Cnavr. XVIII. 
Liberality to be varied according te the Variety of 
Circumſtances. The Merits of the Receiver eſpe- 
cially to be conſidered. What Ads of Bounty we 
- ſhould more particularly exerciſe, Menſures to be 
ob ſer ved in Receiving Money. It is profitable 
ſometimes to part with one's Right, ' When 4 
Man uſes an Eſtate as be ought. Hoſpitality de. 

ſervealy commended. 7 
II that other ſort of Giving, which proceeds 
from Liberality, we ſhould not keep conſtant. 
ly to one certain Meaſure, but vary according to 
the Variety of Circumſtances in the Perſons. that 
3 1 2 . — inſtan les — les at 
ent under ſome N 7, is different 
from his, who is well enough to paſs, and only 
deſires to improve his Fortune, We ſhould lend 
our Aſſiſtance in the firſt place to thoſe, who are 


under the Burden and Weight of ſome Misfortune; 


unleſs they are ſuch as deſerve to be miſerable : 
We ſhould be ready however to forward thoſe 
likewiſe, who deſire only of us our Helping-hand, 


not ſo much to ſave them from being Unfortunate, 


as to raiſe them to ſome higher Degrees of For- 


tune. But here we muſt be careful to acquaint our 


ſelves throughly with the Fitneſs of the Perſons : 
for that of Exxtus is admirably well ſaid, 


I take good Actions, ben ill applied, to become 


5 7 CS 4 * 
ill ones. 


Now that which is given to a truly honeſt and 
grateful Perſon, is a 


us in the 1 
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he himſelf makes, and in the Good - will that is got 


by it from the reſt of the World. For nothing is 
more pleaſiug to all Mankind, than Bounty be- 
ſtowed without Raſhneſs and Precipitancy : and the 
generality of Men praiſe it ſo much the more, be- 
cauſe the Liberality of every great Man, is a com- 
mon kind of Sanctuary for all that are Needy. W. 
ſhould endeavour therefore, as far as we are able, 
to oblige many Men by ſuch Acts of Generoſity, as 
may not be forgotten as ſoon as ever they are o- 
ver; but be remembered by the Children and Po- 
ſteriry of the Receivers, in fuch manner as to lay 
a Neceſſity upon them of ſhewing their Gratitude s 
I fay Neceſſity; for all People hate one, that takes 
no care of 4 rateful to his Benefactors, and 
count him that is ſuch Injurious to themſelves; be- 
cauſe he diſcourages Bounty and Liberality, and ſo 
is a common Enemy to all the poorer Sort. Be- 
ſides, this way of Giving, whereby Captives are 
ranſomed, and the meaner Folk entiched, is uſefut 
and advantagious to the Publick it ſelf ; and has 
frequently been practiced by thoſe of our Order, 
as appears very filly from the Oration of Cxas: 
sus. That other therefore of expending Mo- 
ney, which conſiſts in making Shows for the En- 
tertamment of the Vulgar, ougbt (I think) by no 
means to be compared with this : The one com- 
ports well with the Character of a great, and a 
prudent Perſon; the other of ſuch as Cajole the 
People, and look out for Pleaſures to tickle the 
Fancies of the unſtable Multitude. And as it is a 
Duty to be generous in Giying, fo is it not to be 
oo rigorous in Demanding; but in every Tranſac- 
tion of Agia Selling, Letting and Hiring, to be- 
have our ſelves — our Neighbours and Chap- 
men, with all the Fairneſs and Courteſie * 
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ble; to let go ſomething of our ſtrict and juſt 


Rights, upon certain Occaſions; to avoid all Suits 
Contentians at Law, as far as can reaſona- 


_ bly and fairly be expected; perhaps 1 might adq, 


And even; ſomething farther; for in ſeyeral Caſes 


0 deliver up one's. Right, is not only 1 en 


but advantagious tod. However, a Man ſho 


have a decent Regard to his Eſtate and Fortune; 


for it is not over. reputable to let hat be ruined by 


His Eaſineſs and Neglect; and yet on the other hand 


he ſhauld carry hipuſelf ſo, as to avoid all Suſpicion 
of a ſordid, mean or avaritious Temper. For it is 


then a Man uſes his Money as he qught. to do, 


when he ſhews himſelf liberal, withque ruining his 
Fortune.  TatoPHR ASTUS Ne OI and with 
very. e — N of Bounty, which 
we Cc Hality: rox there is noth in 
mind, R- e and becomi . — 
ſtantiy to have the Houſes of Noble Men open, 
and ready to entertain all Strangers of Faſhion; 
and it is no ſmall Credit and Reputation to the 
"Publick, that Strangers never fail to, moet with that 
ſort of Bounty and Liberality in our City. Beſide 
that there is nothing can be more uſeful for thoſe, 
who. deſign by honeſt Means to get an Intereſt ig 
Worſd, than to recommend. th es. to the 
Eſteem, and Good-liking of Foreign Nations, by the 
help of thoſe People whom they thus entertain, 
*TEEOPHRASTUS:tells us of CIixox the Athenian, 
that he ſhewed his Hoſpitality even to all his Bre- 
chren of che Lacian Tribe; and not only made it 
his own conſtant Cuſtom, but alſo commanded hs 
Bayliffs the ſame, to keep open.Houſe for any one 


P | 
l the Taciadæ, that ſhould paſs that way, 
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The Liberality whith eon /i in doing gob Offices 


For others: Tuo forts of it. What ſorts of Stu 
afford muſt Opportunities of it. The Rain of Civil 
' Law and Eloquente, All Men may do Kinde fe 
ſes of this Nature if they pleaſe. © We flhodld 
careful off not Offending ſome, by obliging others. 


Come no to ſpeak of that other ſort of Boun- 
1 9. which conſiſts not in Giving, but in La- 


to the Republiek in general, ſo to each Member of 
the City in particular. The Civil Law priticipally 
ives us Opportunities of exerciſitg this: For the 

Pech Are proper to get a Man Intereſt and 
Credit in the World, than the managing the Law. 
ſuits of a great many Perſons, the aſſiſting them 
with his Advice, and doing for them all that hi 
can by his Knowledge, and Skill in that Learni 
And thetefore't adtnire the Wiſdom of our Auer. 
3 for ſeveral Reaſons, ſo particularly fot 
this, that the Knowledge atid Interpretation of 
their excellent Civil Law, was counted a mattet of 
the higheſt Credit and Reputation among them. 
This the greateſt Men have kept conſtantly among 
thetnſelyes, till this late ſad Diſorder and Confuſſon 
of every thing: But now the Glory of this fort of 
Lea ether with all Honours and Degrees 


ry thing 
rning, Ses 
of Pint ir e and fallen to juſt No- 


thing. to the matter ſtill ſo much the 
worſe; all this has i in the eben 
who, as he ed in Dignity all that have gone 


— 2 A was A J To 5 the 
Khow ot the Laws. T is ap- 


56% for another Good ; and extends it ſelf 27 
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proved of by moſt People, and puts it in one's 
power to aſſiſt a great many, and oblige them by 
Kindneſſes. There is another fort of Knowledge 
2 related to ite ray Art, I mean, of 52 
ſive Speaking, which carries more Majeſty a 

* with it, and is more pleafing and 
liked of, by the generality of Men. For what is 
there in the World more, extraordinary than Elo- 
quence, whether we confider the Admiration of its 
Hearers, the Reliance of thoſe who ſtand in need 
of its Aſſiſtance, or the Good-will procured by it 
from thoſe whom it defends? Our Anceſtors there- 
fore held this among the chief of their Civil Pro- 


feſſions. Any one then mult oblige a great ma- 


ny, and have a large number of Clients and 
pendants, who is able to ſpeak well, and willing 
to take pains, and (as it was the Cuſtom of our 


good Fore-fathers) is ready to undertake many 


ens Cauſes, without ever expecting to be re- 


warded for his Trouble. And here I have a fair 


8 me, to bemoan the great 
Downfal, that 1 may not fay the utter Extinction, 
of Eloquence; but that I am afraid I ſhall ſeem t 
complain for my own fake only. However 
ca nnot but with ſome Concern take notice, What a 


N many excellent Orators we have loſt; how 


ew there are riſing, whom we can expect any 


23 from; and how much fewer who are able to 


perform and do any thing; and for all that, how 
| 5 full of i * | 


nce and Preſumption. Now 
it is not for all, nor indeed Very. 9487 +. 49 be ei⸗ 
ther skilful Lawyers, or eloquent Pleadeis: Ho- 
ever there is n one, if he would make ir his Buſt- 
neſs, but may do friendly Offices to ſeveral Peo- 
ple; either by begging ſome Kindneſſes for them, 
er by coctirmeb ing tick Caſes to the Jocge and 
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Officers ; or by being Induſtrious in promoti 
their Intereſts; or laſtly, by uſing his lis 
with thoſe, who either are able Lawyers, or elo- 
quent Orators: which whoeyer ſhall do, will make 
a great many be beholden to him, and get hun- 
ſelf a general Intereſt in the World. There is one 
thing however I would advertiſe him of, (though 1 
think it is ſo obvious, that 1 hardly need to do it) 
which is, to have a care of offending ſome, whilſt 
he is endeayouring to be ſerviceable to others. For 
it often comes to paſs, that ſuch do a Diskindnef”, . 
either to he whom they ought to have obliged, - 
or to thoſe who are able to make them ſuffer for 
it afterwards: Which ſhews Careleſneſs and Nevli- 
nee, if done undeſignedly ; but if deſignedly, 
RaſhndG and Imprudence. And if it ſhould hap- 
pen that we are forced, though unwillingly, to diſ- 
oblize any Perſon, we muſt endeayour to excuſe it 
as well as we are able; by ſhewing the Neceſſity 
we lay under of doing fo, and how it was utterly 
impoſſible for us to avoid it: and muſt be careful 
9 induſtrious to repair the Injury, by making 


. 


ſome reaſonable Amends for it afterwards, - © 
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Men are readier to aſſiſt one that is Wealthy and 
Great, than one that is Poor and Honeſt. Ren- 
. ons why they ought te do the contrary, The 
Evil Effects of Mens Love of Riches. Newer to 
ao 25 Injury to one, for the ſake of Obliging 


IJ. | OV wheneyer we do a Kindne/5 or Friend- 
1. Y y Office to another, we uſually regard one 
of theſe two Things, wiz, Either the Honeſty, or 
the Greatneſs of the orgs It 2 Sh fa, 
every one is r e to profeſs, That in pla- 
. 1 = wo, have Sk more Reſpect 
to the Merits of the Perſon, than to his Fortune 
in the World. This is very fairly and honeſtly 
ſpoken : but yet 1 would be glad to be ſhewn that 
Man, who is more willing to Help one that is Ho- 
neſt and Poor, than to get the Fayour of one that 
is. Wealthy and Pow For who is not readieſt 
to be ſerviceable to thoſe, from whom he expects 
the moſt ſpeedy Requital? But People would do 
well to conſider more throughly the Natures of 
things: For though a poor Man, it is true, cannot 
make a Requital, yet if he is honeſt, he will ac- 
knowledge the Obligation: And it was no unhand- 
ſom Saying, whoever was the Author of it, That 
* in Caſe of a Debt, the Man who acknowleages 
« it, doth not thereby pay it; and the Man who 
te pays it does no longer acknowledge it: But in 
« Caſe of an Obligation, both he who returns it 
« ſtill continues to acknowledge it, and he who 
*« acknowledges it thereby ſufficiently returns it. 


But now thoſe, on the contrary, who value them- 
ſelyes 


* 
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ſelves upon their Riches, Honours and flouriſhing i 


Condition, will ſcorn to acknow they are ob- 


liged for any Kindnels; nay, will think they vouch- 
ſate you a ſignal Favour, even Whilſt you are do- 
ing them ſome conſiderable Service; and will al- 
ways be jealous and ſuſpicious over you, as though 
ou dematided and expected my them: 
to have it ever ſaid they were defended by you, 
or to be funmbered among your Dependants or 
Clients, 15 inſuppbr table to them as even Death 
it ſelf, Whereas your mean Per ſon, when ary one 
does him a friendly Office, conſiders it was done 
out of Reſpect to Himſelf, and not out of Regard 
to his Fortune or Condition; and endeayours to 
ſhew himſelf ſenſible of the Obligation, not to him 
only who has done him the eld, but (as 
Finding in need of ſome other Mens Affiftance) to 
thoſe others alſo, from whom he hopes for the 
hke, And if he ſhould chance to do another any 
Service, he does not endeavour to ery up and mag- 
nifie it, but rather to leſſen it as much as he is 2- 
ble. Another thing worth the confidering is this, 
That if you defend one that is wealthy power- 
fil, the Obligation remains in the Perſon himſelf, 
or perhaps juſt his Children ; but if you protect 
one that is needy and forſaken, provided withal he 
be virtuous and modeſt, all the lower ſort of Peo 

immediately, that are fot wicked (which is no in- 
conſiderable part of the Multitude) will look upon 
you as their Safe-guard and Protection. Upon all 
which Accounts I am wholly of Opinion, That a 
Kindneſs is better beſtowed upon an honeſt, than 
it is upon a wealthy and fortunate Perſon; We 
ſhould endeayour, it is true, to the utmoſt of our 
Power, to he ſerviceable to all Men of whatſoever 
9 
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tion between them, I am clearly for follow! 
'THEMISTOCLES's Advice, who being once asked, 
How be would marry his Daughter, whether to one 
that was Poor, but Honeſt ; or to one that ua, 
Rich, bat of an ill Reputation ? made Anſwer, 1 
had rather have a Man without an Eſtate, than 
have an Eſtate without a Man, But the mighty 
Reſpect, which is paid to Riches, has wholly depras 
yed and corrupted our Manners. And yet what 
does it ſignifie to any one of us, that ſuch or ſuch 
a Perſon has got a plentiful Fortune? Perhaps it 
nes ay uſeful to him that has it; though not ſꝰ 
ther always :. But allowing it to be ſo: Suppoſe 
he has got the World more at his 8 yet 
how (I world fain know) is he ever the $f 
for it > But and if a Man be Honeſt, as well as 
Wealthy,. oo] would not have-him helped for 
rhe fake of his Riches, yet I would not have him 
bindred upon their account, neither: But in every 
eaſe haye it fairly conſidered, not how Wealthy 
and Great; but how Good and Deſerving a Perſon 
he is. I ſhall conclude this Head with only one 
Rule more, which is, Never for the ſake of doi 
any one a Kindneſs, to venture upon that which is 
unjuſt in it ſelf, or injurious.to a third Perſon, For 
no Credit can be folid and durable, unleſs built 
upon the Foundations of Juſtice and Honeſty 
without . which nothing can be Virtuous ot com: 
mendable. F 
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CAP. XXI. 


Two ſorts of that Bounty which relates to the 
Publick. Nothing to be done for the ſake of the 
Members in particular, which may any ways 


damage the Publick in general. The firſt Duty 
| of the Governours of a State, to ſecure each Par- 


ticular in the Poſſeſſion of his own. Levelling- 
all Eſtates very deſtructiue. . Why Men firſt 
built Cities. . Not to burden the People with 
Taxes, a ſecond Duty. A Third, To furniſh the 
People auith Neceſſaries, Covetouſneſs in a Go- 

vernour pernicious to any State, The unhappy 
Effects of it in the Roman Empire. 


T T Avinz-thus: diſcourſed of the one fort of 
. Kindnefſes, which are done to particular 
Members of the City; we are now in the next 
place to ſpeak of thoſe others, which are done to 
them all, and to the Commonwealth in general. 
Now theſe again are of two forts, The one more 
immediately relating to the Community; the other 
reaching down: to each Member in particular; 
which. latter of the two is more.grateful and ac- 
ceptable. We ſnould ſnew our Beneficence, as far 
as we are able, in both theſe Ways; but eſpecially 
in this latter, which relates to each one of the par- 
ticular Merubers: In which however one Caution 
mult, be obſeryed, That nothing be done in behalt 
of Particulars, but that which is uſeful, or at leaſt 
not prejudicial, to the Commonwealth in general. 
C. Gn Acchus, for Inſtance, made a large Diſtri- 
bution of Corn to the People; and the Effect of it 
was, that the Treaſury was exhauſted. by it. Max- 
cus Ocraunus made one that was 1 
Wine 
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which was a Kindneſs to the Multitude, and no- 
ways a Burthen ar Grievance to the State; and ac- 
cordingly both the Publick, and all the Members 
of the City, received Benefit from it. But the prin- 
cipal thing for a Governour to take care of, is, 
That each Individual be kept in the quiet Poſſeſ- 
fion-of his own; and That private Men be not 
diſpoſſeſſed of what they have, under a Pretence of 
taking Care of the Publick. For nothing is more 
deſtructive to the Peace of any Nation, than to 
bring in a new Diſtribution of Eſtates, which was 
attempted by Parte, in the Tune of his Tribune- 
fnip: However he quickly gave over his Defign, 

nd did not perſift bbornly in Defence of it, as 
ſoon as he found it was ſo vigoroufly oppoſed : 
But in his publick Speeches Harangues to the 
People, among a great many things to obtain their 
Favour, he was heard to fay one of very dangerous 
Conſequence, That the whole City had not Two 
Thouſand Men in it, that were Maſters of Eſtates: 
A very pernicious and deſperate Saying, directiy 


tending to bring all things to a Level; which is 
the mn I here can befal any People. 
Se dre tat ere one raph be fk 
ab but © one might be ſafer 
and ſecurer, in th * of — ang For 
though Men by Nature are ſociable Creatures, yet 
ir was the Deſign of Preſerving what they had, 
that firft put them upon building of Cities for a 
Refuge. It is a Second Duty of the Governours of 


2 State, to ſee that the People be not forced to 


pay Taxes; as they oſten were in our Fore-fathers 


rime, partly becauſe they were abways in War, and 


partly by reaſon of the Lowneſs of the Treaſury. 
This kg Inconvenience, which ought, as far as 


Werle ro be provided againſt before-hand: But 
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if any State ſhould be under ſuch Circumſtances, 
as that it m_ be forced to make uſe — . — 
nt, (I a State, becauſe 1 am unwilli 
bo e 2 a thing of our own; belt 
that I ſpeak here of all of them in general) but if, 
I fay, any State ſhould be brought to ſuch aPinch, 
due Care muſt be taken to let the People know, 
That it is abſolutely neceſſary as Affairs now ſtand, 
and that otherwiſe they 1 be ine v nab 
ruined, Again, It is yet further required of t 
Men, who Govern and Preſide in a Common- 
wealth,” to ſee that it be furniſned with all the Con- 
veniencies and Neceſſaries of Life. To tell what 
theſe are, 1 provided, would be alto- 
ether needleſs in this place, N it is ſufficiently 
dern already; only th t fit juſt to tou 
upon it by N. kinds of Buſineſs, - 
and managing Affairs of a blk Nature, there is 
more neceflary, than always to keepone's 
ſelf clear and „ as not to lye under 5 
leaſt Suſpicion of Avurice. 1'could h 
(faid Carus Pov rrus the Samnite) that 
had reſerved me to thoſe Times, and that it 51 
been my Fate to be then born, whenever the Ro- 
mans ſhall begin to take Bribes ; 1 ſhould quickly 
un Peters hank Fergie 1 Trip 
he muſt have waited a pr | 
is a kind of Evil, which bar! lately 


feſt this Republick. . 1 76 A oh. 


ſo great a Man as he pretended to be, Lam very 
well ſatisfied with den born when "ha rad, 
and not in thoſe times, which have lately happen- 
ed. ine yt an zn ker o b. 
pt the Corpo of apts hers | 
Corruption of Magiſtrates, whereas there 

d never been any ons before,. But ſlice 5 
time 


—̃ Fo een, 


ney. It is 9 
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time there have been ſo many Laws, and ſtill e- 
very new one more ſevere than the former; ſo 
many Perſons accuſed and 9 ſuch a 
War ſtirred up in the Bowels of Iral thoſe 
who were afraid of being brought to 

ſuch ſhameful Extortion and Pillaging our Alles, 0 
by thoſe who have defied all Laws and Courts of 


Juſtice; that we were rather beholden to the Weak- 
neſs of others, than our own Stranger © or Virtues, 
By we are not N . 


8 dt. 


—_— 


— 2— — — „— 


3 XII. 


Examples of. Contempt of Money among the ancien 
Romans. Ihe Danger, &c. of the oppoſite Vice. 
e Honour gotten by this Virtue. The Danger, 


Feli. Kc. of * the Projeft of Levelling Eſtates 
1 | highty commends Arxicanus, for 


uncorru Ops to the matter of Mo- 
well deſeryed his Com- 


g * I chink there were others in that 
great Perſon, which deſerved it much more: to be 


untainted with Money 77 not ſo properly a Vix- 


tue of that Man, as of thoſe Times in general. 
15 1 us Burr 10s had all the Wealth of Makadi 
n which amounted to almoſt an infi, 

a Value : ſo that he brought ſuch /a Sum into 
Treaſury, as that the ſingle e Booty of that one 
General ſuperſeded the Neceſſity of all Taxes for 
the future : and yet he brought nothing into his 
own, Houſe, but the eternal a 6 155 Name 
v Aich evments, ; AFRaCA (us followed the Ex- 


of his, Father, and Wade! poiking richep 


from 
) 
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from the Oyerthrow of Carthage. So Munmius, 
who was afterwards his Partner in the Cenſorſhip; 
did he make himſelf ever a Farthing the Wealthier, 
by razing one of the wealthieſt Cities in the 
World? No; he rather choſe to make Italy fine 
with the Spoils of his Enemies, than his own 
Houſe ;, though in 1 the Fineneſs of 
Traly reflects a bright e upon his own Houſe 
too. There is no Vice then (that I may return to 
the Subject, ſrom which I have digreſſed) more 
deteſtable than Avarice; more eſpecially in Great 
Men, and ſuch as bear Sway in the Government of 
a State. For it is not only mean for a Man to 
make a Prey and Ad e of the Common 
wealth, but even impious and abominable. That 
Oracle therefore of the Pythian AroLLto's, That 
nothing but Avarice ſhould be the Ruin of Sparta, 
doth not ſeem deſigned for the Lacedemanians on- 
„but for every wealthy and flouriſhing Nation. 
as Ayarice is thus vey deſtructive to a State; 
ſo to appear Upright and Regardleſs of Money, is 
w e for procuring the Love and Good king of 
e of, for ing the Love | it 
the People.” But thoſe „ who d ing to 
their Favour, attempt new Laws about the Ley 
ling Eſtates, ſo as to, force the right, Owners from 
their lawful Poſſeſſions; or HO ſe to make Cre- 
__ remit all 1 4 1 in 1 
to them; plainly ermine the two princip⸗ 4 
lars —— of the — 2 To he frſ 
place, Concord and Unity amongft the. Citizens, 
which can never be kept up, whilſt ſome are de- 
prived of what is. juſtly their Due, and others dif- . 
charged from the neceſſity of Payment: Second!y, 
Juſtice, which immediately muſt ſink into Ruins 
and Nothing, if Men cannot be ſecured in the Poſ- 
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ſeſſion of what is their own: For that (as we be- 
fore remarked) is the chief End and Aim of Mens 
gathering into Societies, aud building of Cities, 
each one might freely enjoy what is his 15 
Without any danger or fa of being deprived o 
1 this, the ng theſe 3 De. 
ns, never get that Good-w ic 
poſe, from ger Citizens: For, as for thoſe Men 
Who are Loſers by ſuch a. Method, it is certain that 
they will be their Enemies for it; and thoſe, Who 
are Gainers, will be ſure to pretend that they ne- 
Fer defited i it: eſpecially \ in the Buſineſs of havin; 
Debts forgiven; thers ever one diſſembles how 
he is of it, for fear it ſhould be thought chat 
was not able to pay them. But thoſe Men, to 
whom. ſuch Defigns are prejudicial, will hardly for- 
get them, but ſhew a perpetual Grudge and Raſen 
ment. Red thou h the number of | eſe, L. T 
thus wickedly Befr iended, be greater than of thoſe, 
who ate 2 1 © Robbed © vet 3 dorh not 15 
low, that therefor re i are more Powerful: for it 
is tide the Number, bot the Quality of FthePerſons, 
that muſt carry it in this Caſe. Beſides, What Rea- 
1 5 * Equity is there „ When Eſtates have been 


0 ofa, y Years, or perhaps es, that 
Ng ners ſhould be feb Fo from 
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| Cn r. XXIII. 


Several Examples of the unhappy Effets of __F 
away Mens Eſtutes, in order to bring Things fo 
a Level. The. wiſe Conduct of Arauis the; Si- 
onian in doing the contrary. A bad 4 1 
ate Duty in vis fac Gaſes i. 


OR ſuch kind of partial, injurious Proceed- 
the Spartans once baniſhed LysanDzR, 
one of their Ephoriz and put to Death Ads their 
King for the ſame Reaſon ;. an Action unheard of 
before in that City. This was ſucceeded by:ſuch 
os — 2 2 jon Es 
that e | 
— the Nobles . e baniſhed from 
their Native Country, and tlie beſt coniſtituted Re- 
blick upon the Face of the Earth, was utterly dif- 
Foly ed, and mb into Confuſion. Nor did this 
Miſchief end the Spartans only, but, like u 
. it ſelf further, involved all 
Greer in the ſame and Calamities. Pray 
vrhat vvas it rained our o /n two GxAccnt, Sons of 
the famous TI BER IVS GraccnHvs, and Grandforts 
of Arxrcaxus, but only theſe Controverſies 4- 
bout levelling Eſtates? Ax Arus the Sicyoninm is 
deſervedly commended 1 1 on the other hand: 


He, when his Country, for fifty Years together, 


had been greatly oppreſſed and over. run by Ty- 
rants, — one Night ſrom to S- 


cen, and made himſelf Maſter of the City by Sur- 
prize; and unexpectedly falling upon NicocLes, 


the they Tran, he —— Flight. This be- 
ing done, he recalled Six Hundred of the wealthieſt 
Citizens, who had — 
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the Tyrants, and by this his Arrival delivered the 
City from Slavery and Oppreſſion. But he after- 
wards found it would be a = deal of Trouble to 


fettle the Buſineſs of their Eſtates and Poſſeſſions; 
for he thought on the one hand it was very unrea- 
ſonable, that thoſe Men, whom. he had reftored, 
ſhould want, whilſt others enjoyed what in Equity 
was theirs : And yet it ſeemed hard upon the other 
Side, that Men ſhould be thruſt out of thoſe Poſſeſ- 
fions, which now they had. held for theſe fifty 
Years: If more eſpecially it were withal confiderad, 
That it could not but happen in ſo long a Time, 


| that they muſt have gone, a great Part of them, 


from one to another, either by Inheritance, Pur- 
chaſe, Dowry, or the like; and therefore were poſ- 
ſeſſed by the preſent Incumbents, without their ha- 
vying injured the rightful Proprietors. Upon theſe 
Conſiderations he judged it neceſſary, both to bear 
with the latter in the Enjoyment} of what they 
had, and yet to fatisfy the former, whom it juſtly 
belonged to. And finding a large Sum of Money 
was requiſite to ſettle this Buſineſs: as it ought to be, 
he told them he had Occaſion to go to Alexan- 


ſelves about it till his Return. He goes according - 
ly with all poſſible Speed to his old Friend Pro- 
Lou r, who at that Time was reigning in Alexandria, 
being the ſecond King after the Founding of that 
City. Having told him his Deſign of ſettling Li- 
berty in his Country, and the Reaſons that put him 
upon undertaking that Voyage, he quickly ob- 
tained of that wealthy Prince to ſupply him witli a 
Quantity of Money for his Aſſiſtance. With this 
he immediately returns to Sicyon, and chuſing out 
fiſteen of the principal Citizens, to help him with 
their Counſel upon tlis Occaſion; he heard * 
6.9 . | e 


* * 9 2 1 * 
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the Cauſes of thoſe who poſſeſſed what had be- 
longed to others, and of thoſe who had loſt what 
had been formerly their own. At laft he ſo ma- 
naged the whole Buſineſs, as that, the Eſtates be- 
ing ſet at their true Values, ſome were perſwaded 
to part with what they had, and take an Equiya- 
lent in Money for it; and others to neglect the Re- 
covery of their own, and reft themſelves content 
with being paid its full Value. By this means the 
Controverſy was fairly determined, and all went 
home ſatisfied without grudging or complaining.. 
Here was a great and extraordinary Man now! 
Here was one that deſerved to have been born in 
our Republick ! This is the true Way of dealing 
with Citizens; and not (as hath. been practiſed a- 
mongſt us twice) to make Sale of their Goods in 
the publick Markets, and haye them cryed by the 
Voice of the common Cryer. But this famous 
Grecian (as was the Duty of a wiſe and extraor- 
dinary Perſon) thonghr it became him to provide 
alike for all: And indeed every Magiſtrate, who 
proceeds upon Principles of Reaſon and Prudence, 
will always take care not to make any Difference 
between the Intereſts of his People; but will go- 
vern them all by the ſame Rule and Standard of 
Juſtice and Equity. Here is one Man ſhall dwell 
in what belongs to another: What Reaſon is there, 
I beſeech you, for this; that when I have bought, 
built, repaired, and laid out à great deal of Money, 
another ſhould come and enjoy all the Fruits of it, 
in ſpite of my Teeth? Is not this plainly to take 
away from one. that which, juſtly belongs to him, 
and giye to another what he has nothing of Right 
to? As for the Project of forgiving Debts, I can 
ſee no Reaſon in the World for it, unleſs it be 
Reaſon, that another ſhould buy Land with = 


—— ——— 
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= and that he Hala have the Fan, but 1 
ve as Kea 
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hes cn Tu. 2 

Care Poult be taken 20, prevent Peoples running to0 

much into Faith the Cement of gs So- 

cilety. Ge s Condut? in his Conſulſhip about 

' the Matter of Debts. The Dutits of a gobd Magi- 

rate. How one's Health and e are to he 
1 We. Care of. 


VAR ou rs be Or? ve 
G do by 2 en 


8 rh * Na om running {6 
INT : : 


as may bring a S e or In- 
convenience to the Pablick An the 


mre in, tb, — the AN loſe what is ; whit 
own, an, let the Debt v4 ee in Tuſtice is 
ntther's: 'For ES 0 c 7 5p 425 holds toge · 
; FARE all td 8 : 2 
I can never be , Unleſs Men 
— 9 Hog Force and Nele of honeſtiy 
ing What they owe to one another, This De- 
a having e Arne from Pa ** 
was never attem wit 
hilft I was Sobel: Nlen or all 1215 and De- 
Sass or the State took up Arms and formed 
for the by it * ; whoſe Endea- 
yours Tre lick NA Cem n wat 1 
epublic Was c iv m 
e 1 Evil was 8 4 were known . 
Pebts in the City, nor ever more eaſily a ich. 


Ruy paid: And pray what was the Reaſon por | 


_— \ nd * 
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Principles of J 
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this? Why- becauſe when their Hopes of De- 
frauding were cut off, they found themſelyes under 
a 9 of Payment. It is true, there is one, 
who has Iince been a Conqueror, (though then he 


was conquered py any Veganee) that bas found our 
tnete i 


Means to effect gns, at a Time when che 
would bring i no manner of e but (i 


an Inclinatibn had that Man to Villany, chat the bare 


Doing of it was a Pleaſure to him, without an 
other Invitation in the World. The Sum then of 
what has been ſaid is this, That ſuch as deſign for 
the Good of the Republick, muſt be ſure to avoid 
this ſort of Liberality, which takes away from 
one what it gives to another; and mußt conſe- 
quently make it their principal Care to uphold each 
Member in his proper Rights, according to the 
lice and. Equity; ſo as neither to 
ſuffer the poorer Sort of People to be wronged 
or oppreſſed, by reaſon of their Poverty; nor the 
richer to be hindred from keeping -or demanding 
what is juſtly their own, by the Envy of the others: 


And, in fine, muſt apply their moſt earneſt Endea- 


yours, Whether in War or Peace, to encreaſe the 


Power, and enlarge the Bounds and Revenues of 
the Republick. Theſe are the Duties and Exer- 


ciſes of great Men : Theſe are the things which 
were prattiſed by our Anceſtors ; and whoever 


goes on to perform the ſame, will not only bring 


eat Advantage to the :Republick., but a 
2 N 22 and n ng to himſelf, In 
es relating to Things pro e, 
AN TIPATER he Ni, a Stoick Philoſopher, wha 
lately died at Athens, thinks that two Things have 


been omitted by Pax rTus: Firſt, The Care of 


getting or preſerying one's Health; And, Second- 
5. Ot an Eftate, I belieye hat great Philos 
t FElate. A DEUCYE FRF e * 
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might omit them on purpoſe, becauſe they are ſo 


y and obvious to every one: However, it is 


certain they are both of them profitable. * Now 


Health is preſerved by pre? the peculiar 
Temper of one's Body, and obſerving What 
agrees, or does not agree with it; ' by "Temperance 
and Moderation in Meats and Drinks; and other 
Things relating to the Welfare of the Body; 5y 
Forbearance and Abſtinence as to the matter of 
Pleaſures ; and, laſtly, 5y the Skill of Phyſicians, 
and the like. An Efate ſhould be gotten by no- 
thing that is any ways ſcandalous or diſhoneſt ; 
preſerved by Diligence and prudent” Management, 
and, laſtly, by the ſame means berreved and aug- 
mented, But this whole Subject is excellent] 
handled by XEnoPHON the Secratick, in his Boo 
of Occonomicks ; which I formerly tranſlated from 
the Greek into Latin, when much about as old 
as you are ar preſent, Wh 
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Cua,. XXV. 


The Comparing of Things profitable one with ano- 
ther, An Anſwer of Cato's' upon this Head, 
Who are beſt able to teach how to get Eſtates, 


TR HE fourth chief Head we propoſed to — 
I of, was the Comparing Things profitable one 
with another; which is oftentimes neceſſary, how- 
ever neglected or forgotten by Pax Tus. For 
we uſe to compare either the Goeds of the Bod 
with thoſe of Fortune; or theſe back again with 
thoſe of the Body; or, laſtiy, thoſe. of the 
one and the other amongſt themſelyes. Firſt; The 
Goods of the Body are compared with thoſe © 
Fortune, as, It is more eligible, ſuppoſe, to be 
Healthy than Rich. Secondly, Theſe back again 
with thoſe of the Body, as, It is better to be Rich, 
than of a robuſt Confiicution. Thirdly, Thoſe of 
the Body with one another, as, Health is prefe. 
rable to Pleaſure, or Strength to Activity. And, 
Laſtly, Thoſe of Fortune with one another, as if 
Clory ſhonld-be- | hes; or an E. 
fate in the City before another in the Country. To 
this latter Sort of Comparing may be referred that 
Anſwer of the Senior CaTo's, who being once 
asked, What he conceived moſt profitable in the 
Management of an Eſtate? faid, To feed Cattle 
well, And what the ſecond? To feed Cattle pret- 
ty well, And what- the third, To feed. Cattle, 
though but ill. Fea, __ the fourth, To zill ay 
Ground, And the Enquirer proceeding 
to ask, Pray what do you think of letting Money 
out to Uſury © Pray what do I think, replies Caro, 
of killing a Man? From what has been ſaid, and 
2 
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a great deal more, that 22 be added, it 
is ſufficiently marufeſt, Profit are often 
-compared with one —— and that we had Rea. 
ſon ſufficient on our Side, in — this a fourth 
Head for the finding out our But as for the 
Buſineſs of = Eftate, d placing our Mo- 
ney to the beſt ana, a6 ik 1h 
of applying it td he Uſes, there ar*certain 
honeft'Men who attend at the Exchange, that can 
better inform you than any of the Philoſophers 
that difpute in the Schools, It is worth * 
however to know theſe Things, becauſe t 
late to the Buſineſs of Prof t, "Which has ma * 
- the gras me Book, - Let us. e on 
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An excallnic Saying of the Elder Surg AFRICA 

Nus. Crckko berales himſelf to a' Life of Lei. 

ſure and Retirement, the Republick being quite 

ruined. Me Difference between his Retirement. | 

and — 3. 1 to be drawn out | 
of _ . | | 


; RE 4TO, Sondlanm, Ahdvncncarcf the 
N 5 eme Age with Pol rus Scipio, the | 
dye firſt that had the Sirname of ArRI- 

BS CanuUs given him, tells us it was- an 


SR ſy} Sayingof his, That he never was . 
left idle, 'than un he” was idle, nor ever leſs | 
alone, than <yhen'he was alone. A noble and ex- 

cellent Sentenes indeed, and worthy of ſo great | 
and wiſe a Perſon; bywhich i it appears, that in the 1 
midſt of Leiſure be could think of Bnſineſs,: and 
was uſe wherr alone to converſe with his own | 


Thoughts: $o-thix he nevesvras-yrogerly ks 8 a0 


- rude. The two 
1 Kind of Dullneſs and 
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needed no Company to entertain him in his Soli. 

— s therefore, which bring a 

SE a eavinels upon others ſerve 
to ſharpen and invigorate Md way fy 2 

tude and Leiſure. I wifi I could 

fame of my felf ! But though 1 am not a 

rive at that inimitable Temper of Soul, I 4 at 

Jealh to. come, as near it as is poſſible, and being 


ay and _ YT Os, 
havi t to do wi N. t - 
e 0 6 I 


KF to a Le of Retirement; 'and or —— 
ſon have abandoned the City, and am — l 
1 Coun: 

! my Leiſure is not to be compared 


with that of — Keony nor my Solitude with his 


Solitude! For he was employed at that very Time 


in Places of the eateſt Repmation in the Pub- 
m_ and his Leifeny was only a voluntary Retire- 
himſelf Reſpite from Buſineſs for a 


— d he Solitude only a kind of Port or 
Haven, into which he withdrew himſelf from the 
Diſturbances of Company. Whereas my Leiſure 
proceeds not from any Deſire of Reſpi — ge _ 


a Want of Buſinefs to em 
242455 


my en e 

tom to appear much in Publick, and in the Eye of 

9282 „ ny my felt 
from them, to avoid the very Sight of ſuch Packs 

of Villains as are every-where * 
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ning us at once, me ſhould not only chuſe to nwndergd 
rhe leaſt, but extract ſome * — out 0 = 
if it be poſſible : I therefore, in the midſt of all 
thefe preſent Misfortunes, gain theſmall Advantage 
of Quiet and Retirement, (though not ſuch a 
Quiet as he might have expected, whoſe Wiſdom 
had formerly p the Peace of the Publick) 
and endeavour not wholly to iſh out that So- 
litude, which not Choice, but Neceſſity, has laid 
upon me, Though Arxicanvs indeed, I my 
ſelf muſt confeſs, has got much Gy by 
8 


his Solitude and Retirement: For none 
Thoughts are committed to Writing, nor any 
— — Pa — 5 in his Leiſure, and 
when he was z we are given to un- 
derſtand, That he never was idle, nor ever pro- 
rly alone; becauſe he was always employed in 
2 — tr fo i 
out thoſe Things which by Thinking he made 
himſelf Maſter of. But I, who have not got ſuch a 
Strength of Genius as to be content when alone 
with the Company of bare Thoughts, am 
forced to apply all my and Endeayours to 
the Drudgery of Writing : I have written more 
therefore wi 2 time, ſince the Ruin 
of the State, than I did for ſome Years, while it 
was in its flouriſhing Condition. N 
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The Subject of Duties the moſt uſeful part of all 
2. Philoſophy,” An Exhortation to his Son to be di- 
gent in his Studies, The Subject of this Third 
Book. PANaTIus neglected to treat of it, though 
Ef cs i firſt deſign it. A Saying of RuT1L1us 
Nufus. Hud 35130) . | #1 
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[0 W. though all Philoſophy (my dear Cr- 
; CERO) be a rich, as it were, and a plen- 
tiful Soil, which has not any part of it waſte and 
uncultivate: yet there is no part that is more fruit- 
ful in it, or from which more Advantage accrues 
to the Husbandman, than that which is employed 
about Offices or Duties; from whence thoſe Pre- 
apts and Directions are drawn, which lead toward 
a ſteddy and virtuous Way of Living. Wherefore, 
though I doubt not but that CxariPeevs, the 
greateſt Philoſopher of our Age, is daily inculca- 
ting theſe things to you, and you are receiving 
them with that Attention they deſerve; yet I have 
«ought it not wholly -unneceſſary my ſelf, to re- 
mind you of ſo important a Matter; and could 
wiſt that your Ears might continually ring, as .it 
were, with ſuch Precepts, and not hear (as. far.as 
poſſible) * thing elſe. And as this is a Method 
which is uſeſul for all Men, who deſign to lead 
virtuous and creditable Lives; ſo for no one liy- 
ing, perhaps, more than your ſelf. For conſider 
ou are the Son of an induſtrious Father, one who 
has born the greateſt Honours in the Republick, 
and has gotten himſelf ſome Credit and Reputation 
in the World; People therefore will expect that 
you ſhould follow my Steps, and it is-your Part 
10 
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to (ee that you anſwer their Expectation. Beſide, it 
is no ſinall thing you have taken upon you, by be- 
ing at Athens, and under the Great CRATIppus; 
whither fince you are gone, as it were to a Staple 
and Mart of good Literature, it will be ſcandalous 
for you to return again empty, and bring a Re- 
oach both upon the Place and your Maſter. 
herefore, dear Son, be Induftrious and Diligent, 
and ſpare no manner of Pains and Labour if L. 
may call it a Labour, and not rather a Pleaſure, to; 
Study and Learn) that you may make a good Uſe 
of theſe Advantages before you; and when all 
things are thus plentifully ſupplied on my part, let 

it never be faid, That you your ſelf are wanting 
to your own greateſt Intereſt, But 1 ſhall ſay no 
more upon this at preſent, having heretofore writ. 
ten again and again to you, by way of Exhorta- 
tion. Let us now proceed to the fifth and laſt Part 
of our propoſed Diviſion, PAN A Tius then, who. 
without all Controverſie has written moſt} accu- 
rately upon the Subject of Duties, and whom in 
this Work, with a little Alteration, I have hitherto 
followed, lays down (as was faid) three general 
Heads, which Men uſe in Conſulting or Delibera- 
ting concerning their Duty: In the frſ? it is 85 
ſtioned, Whether the Action they are going al out 
be Honeſt or Diſhoneſt. In the firm, Whether it 
be Profitable or Unprofitable, In the third, Hoy a 


good Man ought to determine the Caſe, if that 


which ſeems Honeſt ſhould come into competition 
with that ubich ſeems Profitable.. Of the two 
former Heads he has given us an account in his 
three firſt Books, and therein has promiſed to po 
on with the third of them; but has failed, it ſhould 
ſeem, of being ſo good as his Word, Which I 
wonder at the more upon this account, becauſe we 
I 3 are 
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are told by his Scholar Poss1Donms, That he 

kyed thirty Years after thoſe Books were publiſhed, 

And I cannot but admire at the ſame Poss1pon1us, 

aq nas e in ſome of his Writings, 
e 


to diſco n this Argument, he ſhould do no 
more than juſt touch upon it in ſhort ; eſpecially 
ſeeing he himſelf has obſerved, That in all Philo. 
fophy there is no one Subject more neceſſary and 
important. Some indeed think, whom I cannot 
agree with, that Pans Tus did not forget this Part, 
but omitted it on ſe; and that in plain Truth, 
8 „ ſince Profit —— be 
really contrary to Honeſty, Whether it ought to 
ho ited or not, may perhaps be a Queſtion , 


but whether PAN Tus firſt it or no, and 


yet afterwards neglected it, I think can be none: For 
a Writer certainly, that propoſes three Heads, and 
with but two of them, muſt needs 
— 2 iſcourſe upon the third; nay he tells us 
watt in che loſe of his 3 
would afterwards to this remaining Part, 
Beſide, we have Fay tel ity of Poss1DoN1us to 
vouch it, who in one of his bas given us a 
Saying of Rurik ius Rurus, who was Scholar to 
Pax Tius as well as himſelf; That as never any 
Painter had been yet ſo bold, as to venture wpon 
finiſhing that Piece of Venus, which ApELLEs left 
amperfet# at the Iſland Cos; (the Beauty of the Face 
making all Men deſpair, ever to paint a Body that 
jhould be anſwerable to it) fo the Excellency 
that, which PaxaTius had writ upon this $ 
ject, made others afraid of attempting to add that 
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think nothing any further worth king for, than 


as it 7 7 Pleaſure, or Exemption from Pain; 
we could then have allowed him the liberty of ſay- 
ing, That Profit is ſometimes repugnant to Hone- 
ſty. But ſeeing he was once of a different Sect, 
and thinks nothing to be Good except that which 
is Honeſt; and avows that whatever is contrary to 
Honeſty, and appears to us under the Notion of 
Profit, can neither, if we have it, make Life ever 
the better; nor, if we have it not, ever the worſe; 
he ſhould not, methinks, have * in ſuch a 
Deliberation, wherein that, which ſeems Profita- 


ble, comes into Competition with that, which is 


Honeſt, For that, which the Stoicks call their $0- 
wertign Good to live in Conformity with the Dic- 
tates of Nature] means, I ſuppoſe, no more than 
this, That we ſhould always live agreeably to the 
Rules of Virtue; and ſhould uſe other things, which 
are ſuited and adapted to our natural Inclinations, 
no further than Virtue petmits and allows them. 
Now this being ſo, there are ſeveral of opinion, 
That this general Head, wherein Profit and Hone- 
ſty are compared with one another, was unproper- 
ly brought in; and that there ought not to have 
been given any Rules or Directions upon this Sub- 
ject. Now your Perfect Honeſiy, which is truly 
and properly called by that Name, is only to be 
found in your perfectly Wiſe Men, and can never, 
be poſſibly e parated from Virtue: But thoſe Men; 
who have not this Perfect W iſdom, muſt by no 
means pretend to ſuch a Perfect Honeſty, though 
they may have ſome Shadows and Reſemblances 
of it. For all thoſe Dities, of which we are trea- 
ting in theſe Books, have the name of Middle ones 
given them by the Stoicks, which are common in- 
differently to all Men in general, and are not con. 
RE; 3 4 
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fined to any particular number of them. But ſeveral 

get them, either by the peculiar Happineſs of their 

Natures, or by a conſtant progreſs in Study and 

Learning. Whereas thoſe others, which they call 

Right ones, are perfect and conſummate, or (as 

they themſelves expreſs it) have all their Numbers, 

which none can attain to, but the perfefly Wiſe. 

It is true that the Vulgar, as ſoon as they ſee any 

Action of ſuch a Nature, as indeed is no more 

than a Middle kind of Duty, are immediately 

thinking it a Perfect and Compleat one: For the 

common fort of People cannot tell what is Perfect, 

and by conſequence do not know how much any 
Virtue or Excellency comes ſhort of it: but nl. 
ing it anſwer the higheſt of their Conceptions, they 
imagine it wants nothing of being as perfect as can 
be. Juſt as it happens in judęging of Poems or 
Pieces of Painting, and other ſuch like; thoſe who 
are not Judges , are generally pleaſed with and 
praiſe thoſe things, which by no means deſerve any 
Praiſe or Commendation : Becauſe, I ſuppoſe, there 
may be ſomething that is Good in them, which 
ſerves well enough to take with thoſe that are ig- 
norant, and who have not ſo much skill as to be 
able to diſcover their ſeyeral Imperfections: And 
therefore, when they are inſtructed by thoſe who 
underſtand it better, they are brought without difs - 
ficulty to forſake their Opinions. 1% ug 
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| The greateſt Men that have been in the World, 
were not perfettily Wiſe. Profit ought not to be 
compared with the Middle, any more than with 
the Perfef# Honeſty. How Men come to compare 
them together, or to doubt upon this SubjeF. 
This illuftrated by an Example. One certain Rule 
neceſſary for our Guidance in this caſe. The 
Doctrine of the Stoicks Preferable to that of the 
Peripateticks. | £ | 


Hoſe Duties therefore, which make up the 
Subject of this Enquiry, by the Sroicks are 
counted a kind of ſecona· rate Honeſty, which is not 
confined to their Wiſe Men only, but is common 
and open to all Mankind: and therefore alt thoſe, 
who have any kind of Senſe or Inelination for 
Virtue, are very ſenfibly touched and affected with 
it. For you are not to imagine, when we call the 
two DEc11's or Scipio“ Magnanimous, and give 
Fannicius and ARISTLIDES the Appellation of Js . 
that we ſet them for 2 o _ — hrs 
| imity, as we ſuppoſe to be in thoſe w 
— Wiſe. — were none oſ them 
Wiſt in that exalted Senſe, which we would here 
be underſtood to mean by that Word. Nay thoſe 
who were counted and ſirnamed the Wiſe, ſuch as. 
Caro, for Inſtance, and LI ius, and particular 
| the famous Seven; yet in Truth and Reality were 
not ſuch + but by frequently | wap» | that middle 
fort of Duties, had gotten a fort of Shew and Re- 
' ſemblance of true Wifdom. As no Profit there- 
fore ought eyer to be put in oppoſition to that, 
which i truly aud perfechiy Virtuous and * 
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ſo neither ſhould any Intereſt, or Convenience of 
Life, be ſer up againſt that, which is ordinarily 
called fo, and which is followed by thoſe, who de- 
fire to be counted Men of Honeſty and Integrity: 
wei re gm ranges, Pts — 
eof we are capable; as eftly 
ps Meryl cold os that, drm 5a 
ſuch, and may in flviQneſs of Speech be called by 
ther Naw. * I For whatever Attainments we have 
made in Virtue, they will never ftand us in any 
mighry ſtead, if we be not thus careful of holding 
conſtantly to our Duty. What has hitherto 
been ſaid can be applied to thoſe only, who make 
Goodneſs conſiſt in living according to their Duty: 
But thaſe Men, who meafure the Goodneſs of.things 
ſome Prot or Advantage, which they brian 
ong with them, and who let rhefe prevail ail with 
them above Vinue and Honeſty ; 
liberating, uſe to put that, which che take — 2 
Profitable, into the Balance againſt Juſtice and Ho- 
neſty; but good and wiſe Men never offer to do it. 
lam ted oor: n, when PNA Tius tells us, 
— — deliberate, in conſidering which of 
theſe two ſhould chuſe ; that he meant; no 
more than what his Words rigly Genifie, Viz... 
That they »ſe to do this, and not chat really they 
aug ht to do it. For it is infinitely ſcandalous, not 
to prefer a n 
how od on — 28 
the Conteſt and Competition, and to —. . 
ther the one of them ſhould be choſen before the 
other. If this be ſo, you will be ready to ask me, 
How then comes there to be any Doubt at all? And: 
what is it that requires Conſideration upon this 
Sub je? 1 ſuppoſe it is this, That it ſometimes - 


- very certain, ¶Mhetber tb 
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Action deliberated upon be Honeſt, or not Honeſt : 
For that which is uſually counted a piece of Villa- - 
ny, is ſrequently changed by the Times or Cir- , 
cumſtances, and is found to be the contrary. To 
lay down one Inſtance, which may ſerve to give 
ſome Ligbt to a great many others: Pray what 
greater Wickedneſs can there be upon Earth (if. 
we ſpeak in general) than for any one to Murder, 
not only a Man, but a familiar Friend ? And ſhall 
we therefore affirm that he is chargeable, with a 
Crime, Who has murdered 4 Tyrant, though he 
were his Familiar? The People of Rome I am ſure 
will not ſay ſo, by whom this is counted among 
the greateſt and moſt glorious Actions in the 
World. You will ſay then, * e here 
carry it againſt Honeſtiy ; No, er Honeſty 
voluntarily follows Intereſt, If therefore we would, 
upon all Emergeneies, be ſure to determine our 
ſelves arigbt, when that which we call our Advan- 
2 Intereſt, ſeems to be repugnant to that 
which is Honeſt; we muſt lay e 
Rule or Meaſure, which if we will make uſe of in 
judging about things, we ſhall never be miſtaken 
a8 t point of Duty. Now this Meaſure I would 
bays toi be conformable to the Doctrine and Prin- 
ciples of the Sroicts, which I principally, follow 
throughout this Work. Fer though 1 confeſs that 


the ancient Acudemicts, and your P eripateticks 9 


which were formerly the ſame, make Honeſty far 
preferable to that which ſeems one's Intereſt: yet 
thoſe who aflert, That whatever is Honeſt muſi 
be: alſo Profitable, | and Nothing is ;Profitable but 
whit is Honeſt, talk much more brayely.and he- 
roically-upon this Subject, than thoſe who allow, 
That #hert are ſome things Honeſt, aphich* are not 


val au ſome things Proppabley which ar 
. | Z 
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not Honeſt, And we have very great Liberty giv- 
en us by our Academy, ſo as never to be tied up 
to ſuch and ſuch Tenets, but are leſt free to deſend 
what we think moſt probable. „ ants" 


Cu Ap. V. 

The Rule or Meaſure mentioned in the former Chap- 
ter. The ill Effects of Mens Injuring others for 
their own Advantage. Every one allowed to 

tate Care of himſelf in the firſt place; but not 

. fo as to Injure any other, though to ſuwe his own, 
_ Life, Tue Errors, that occaſion Mens Acting 
contrarywiſe, and the Abſurdity of them. , 


UT to return to our General Rule or Mea- 

ſure : There is nothing upon Earth then ſo 
contrary to Nature, neither Death, nor Poverty, 
nor Pain, nor whatever other Evil can befal a Man 
either in his Body or Fortune, as to take away an 
thing wrongfully from another, and do one's ſe 
a Kindneſs by injuring one's Neighbour. For, in 
the firſt place, it ruins all manner of Society and 
Entercourſe amongſt Men; ſince it is plain, that it 
once Men arriye at ſuch a paſs, as to Plunder and 
Injure the reſt of their Neighbours, out of hopes 
to procure ſome Advantage to themſelves, there 
muſt follow of courſe a Diſſolution of that Society, 
which of all things in the World is moſt 
io Nature. Should we ſuppoſe, for Example, that 
the bodily Members had, every one of them, got- 
ten an Opinion, that to draw to its ſelf all the Vi- 
gour of its Neighbours, would very much ſerve to 
encreaſe its on] it is certain the whole Deny — 
5 155 ca} 
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h it is no more than what Nature will allow 
of, That each Man. hould look after himfelf in the 
firſt place, and ſurniſn himſelf with the Neceſſaries 


# | 


, any one ſhould riſe by Nis thruſting 
n another, and encreaſe his own Fortune by 
the Spoils of his Neighbours. And not only Na- 
ture, that is the univerſal Law or. Conſent of Na- 
yons, but particular Laws, by which ſeveral Coun- 
tries and Commanyealths are governed, have com- 
manded like wiſe, = — — — ſuffered to do an 
Injury to another, for procuring any Ad- 
4 to himſelf. For the very Deſign and End 
of Laws, is to keep up Agreement and Union a- 
mongſt Citizens z which whoever deſtroys, is by 
them puniſhed, not with the loſs of his Goods a- 
lone, but with Priſons, Baniſhment, or even Death 
it ſelf. But Nature and Right Reaſon, as being ar 
2 1 — an — Ws Law too, com- 
ma is th, much greater Autho 
and whoeyer them (as all Men eres 4 
propoſe to live. according to the Rules of Nature) 
will never be guiky of coveting what is anothers, 
pplying to his own Uſe what had firſt been in- 
jurioully taken from his Neighbour. For certainly 
Greatneſs and Elevation-of Soul; as alſo the Vir- 
mes of Courteſie, Juſtice and Liberality, are much 
more agreeable to Nature and Right Reaſon, than 
Heaſure, than Riches, than. even Life it * - 
YE — 
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deſpiſe all which, and regard themas juſt 
when-they come to be compared with the 


number 
all their Lives in Retirement, where they are not 
only free from Diſturbances and Vexations, but 
are furniſhed with all the Pleaſures and Conveni- 
encies of Lifez and have moreover the 


of Strength and Comlineſs fi to them. 
And accordingly we find it to. be ſo in effect, 
that all the moſt great and extraordinary Geniuſes, 
have all the Troubles and Difficulties of 
the , before the Quiet and Eaſe of this la- 
ter way of Living. From all which laid together 
it unanſwerably follows, That whoever lives agree- 

to the Di of Nature, can never be guil- 
ty of m ing another. In fine, He that Injures 
does h 


himſelf a Kindneſs, either thinks he 

nothing that is to Nature or that 

the doing an Injury is a degree of Evil, than 
Death, or Poverty, or Pain, or loſs of Children, 
Friends, or Relations. If he thinks that in Wrong- 
ing and Abuſing of others, he doth not do any 
thing that is contrary to Nature; it is in vain to 
diſpute any longer with ſuch a one, who takes a- 


way from Man the diſtinguiſhing Part, and very 
— (as it were), of hi Nature : Bur 
FO | | 7 
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he allows that it is indeed an Evil, only thinks 
that ſome others, ſuch as Poverty, Pain, or Death, 
may. be worſe; he is groſly miſtaken in being of 
Opinion, That the Ills which touch nothing but 
the Body or Fortune, can be greater than thoſe 
which affect the Soul. | 
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The Intereſt of Particulars inſeparable from that 
- of the whole Community. The Rule of not 
. Wronging another for our own Advantage, ex- 
- tends not only to Relations, or Fellow-Citizens, 
_ but to all Mankind. The breaking of it , ruins 
- all; Juſtice, Liberality. &c. Several Caſes about 
it, put and reſolved. Tyrants no Members of 
. Human Societ. Da 
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E ſhould all of us therefore propoſe the 
ſame End, and every one think his own 
Intereſt in particular, to be the ſame with that of 
the Community in general; which if each one en- 
deayour to draw ſolely: to himſelf, all Union and 
Agreement amongſt Men will be diſſolved. And 
if Nature enjoyn us, That every Man fnould de- 
fire and procure the Ad ze of another, who- 
eyer he be, though for no other reaſon than be- 
cauſe he is a Man; it neceflarily follows, That all 
| Men are joined, by the ſelf fame Nature, in one 
common Intereſt : which if it be true, then all 
Men are ſubject to, and live equally under the 
fame Law of Nature : and if thus be true too, 
then certainly they are forbid by that fame Law 
of Nauue, any Ways to Injure or Wrong bee a- 

$4 - Notaer: 
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nother : But the firſt of theſe is undoubtedly. cer- 
tain, therefore the laſt muſt needs be ſo likewile. 
For as to what is uſually ſaid by ſome Men, That 
they would not take any thing away from a Fa- 
ther, or Brother, for their own. Advantage; but 
there is not the ſame reaſon for their ordinary 
Citizens; it is fooliſh and abſurd: For they thruſt 
themſelyes out from partaking of any Privileges, 
and from joining in common with the reſt of 
their Citizens, for the Publick Good: An Opinion 
that ſtrikes at the very Root and Foundation of all 
Civil Societies. Others there are, Who are ready 
to confeſs, That the ought to bear ſuch aRegard, 
to Fellow-Citizens; but by no means allow of it 
in relation to Strangers: Now theſe Men deſtroy 
that univerſal Society of all Mankind; which if 
once taken away, Kindneſs, Liberality , Juſtice 
and Humanity muſt utterly periſh; which excellent 
Virtues whoever makes void, is chargeable with; 
Impiety towards the immortal Gods: For he breaks. 
that Society, which they have eſtabliſhed and ſet- 
tled am Men; the cloſeſt Cement or Bond of. 
which, is the being of Opinion, That for Men to 
Injure and Wrong one another for their private 
Intereſts, is an Evil that Nature is much more a- 
verſe from, than all thoſe which happen either to 
the Body or Fortune; nay, and I might add to the 
Mind alſo, provided only they be not c to 
Juſtice; for that one Virtue is as it were, a kind 
Miſtreſs and Queen of all the reſt, But what 2 
(perhaps ſome Men will be apt to ſay) if a Wiſe 
Man be ready to periſh for Hunger, muſt not he 
take away Victuals from another; though a per- 
fectly uſeleſs and inſignificant Fellow? Not at all. 
for Life it ſelf is not ſo dear to me, as a ſettled 


Reſolution of doing no Wrong for my 7 


2 
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Advantage. But fuppoſe this good Man, almoſt dead 
ans emo mri res er to take 
PnarLARIs's Cloaths hy yy one of the moſt ſa- 
| inhuman Tyrants ; would not 
— 40/do ie? There is no grear Hay in 


ſo uſeleſs nificant a Creature, for no other 
End but t your ſelf by it; it is an inhu- 
man Action, n 
Nature: But if you are one, by Living will 
very great Service to the Republi haps 


18 8 
F 
Th 
S, 


But i Cafes, 
his own Misfortunes, 
them Wronging hi 
then, Is it not more 


Z 
S 


ize what belongs ro another, than to be in 

inet, or Want, or any fuch Evil ? Ne; but 
wwithal it is as contrary to Nature, t0 ahandon all 
Care of the publick Intereſt; for it is a piece of In- 
juſtice : From whence it follows, That an Honeſt, 


. 
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vis. S. 5 

a (which 1 am often forced to mention) ** 

2 _— all Mankind, As for the Que- 
propoſed about PHATLARIS, it is eaſily an- 


al, That — alone 
1 * 
e 


ing of PanaTWOS, in making Profit and 


neſiy be compared with one another. 
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Deſigns. However there are Precepts enough laid 
down in his former Books, to reſolve all Scruples 
and Doubts concerning them; from which we may 
learn, What. that is ' which is Wicked, and there- 
fore to be avoided; and what that, which there- 
fore is not to be avoided, becauſe not at ſuch 
Times, and in ſuch Caſes wicked. But ſince lam 
poing (as it were) to crown a Work, which was 
t imperfect by the Author of it, though wanting 
but little of being brought to Perfection; 1 ſhall 
follow the Method of the Geometricians: And as 
they do not uſe to demonſtrate every thing, but 
mand to have ſome things allowed them before- 
and, by the help of which they more eaſily ex- 
plain and demonſtrate their Deſigns, ſo 1 demand 
of you, Son Marx, if you can, to grant me this 
following Poſtulatum, That nothing is deſirable for 
it ſelf alone, but that which: is Honeſt : Or how- 
ever, if CR A TIppus will not permit you to do that; 
yet at leaſt, I am ſure, you muſt grant me this 
which follows, That Honeſty is deſirable fon its 
own ſake, above all things in the World: Either 
of the two is ſufficient for my. Purpoſe, and the 
one is probable as well as the other, and nothi 
elſe beſide them is ſo upon this Subject. And here 
in the firſt place we muſt do Right to PanaT1vs : 
who does not ſay, (as indeed he ought not) That 
that, which is: Profitable, could ever be contra; 
to that, which is Honeſt ; but only hat, whic 
bas the appearance of ſuch, - And he often avows, 
Thatinathing is Profitable,” but that which is Ho- 
neſt; and, That whatever is Honeſt is at the ſame 
time Profitable : and declares their Opinion, who 
firſt made a difference between thoſe two, to be 
the: greateſt Evil that ever yet ſpread it ſelf abroad 
amongſt Men. Therefore: when he ſpeaks _ 
4 


Contrariety between them, he means an appeny- 
ing, and not a real one; which he therefore laid 
down for one of the Heads of his Diſcourſe :. not 
as though it were lawful for Men ever to give 
Profit the Preference before: Honeſty ; but only that 
they might be able to determin themſelves aright, 
if theſe two at any time ſhould ſeem to — 
and be inconſiſtent with one another. This Part 
therefore, which he has omitted, I ſhall now ſup- 
ply; not with any borrowed Aſſiſtance from others, 
bo purely (as we ſay) by my own Strength, For 
I never had any thing come to my Hands upon 
this Subject, that I could any ways approve of, 
ſince the time of Pax&T1vs. as 


1 


4 
—_— — 
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Mat awe ought to do, when any thing preſents it 
ſelf under the appearance of Profit. Proof that 
 auhatever 1s Profitable muſt alſo. be Honeſt, and 

whatever is Honeſt muſt alſo be — The 
contrary Opinion the great Source of all Wicked- 
neſs. Infamy à certain Puniſhment of Villany. 
It is a Witkedneſs even to deliberate whether 
Profit ſhould be preferred before Honeſty, or not. 
* is to be done out of hopes of being con- 
cealed. 1 294 LEE 


T Henever therefore any thing comes in our 
View, which carries the appearance of 
Profit along with it, we cannot but immediately 
be ſomewhat affected with it: But if, upon taking 
a neaxer View, we find there is any thing Baſe 
and Diſhoneſt, in that which appeared 8 
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fitable at firſt, it is our Duty to reject it: Which 
is not to deprive us of what is really Profitable, but 
only to let us underſtand, That nothing Diſhoneſt 
can poſſibly be ſuch. Now if nothing be fo con- 
trary to Nature as Baſeneſs, and nothing fo agree. 
able to Nature as true Profit, (which is certainly 
ſo; for ſhe always deſires what is Right, and Be. 
coming, and Conſiſtent with it felt, and abhors 
the contrary) then it — That what. 
ever is Prof table can never Baſeneſs, or 
Diſhoneſty annexed to it. ain, If wewere born 
for Virtue or Honeſty, and this be the only defira- 
ble Good; (as Zexo would have it, or at leaſt ſo 
much more ſo, than every thing elſe, as to out- 
| weigh all that can be put in the Scale againſt it; 
(which was Ants TrorLE's 2 it muſt cer- 
tainly follow, That Honeſty is the only, or however 
the greateſt Good: Now whatever is Good muſt 
certainly be Profitable ; from whence it follows, 
That whatever is Honeſt muſt alſs certainly be 
Profitable, It is a villanous Error of — 
Men therefore, when any thing ſtrikes them wi 
an appearance of Profit, to feize it immediately 
and enjoy it as ſuch, without ever conſidering its 
Relation to Honeſty. Hence come Aſſaſſinations, 
Poyſonings, and ing of falſe Wills : Hence 
Stealing, Embezling the Publick Monies, Plundring 
and Oppreſſing both Citizens and Confederates : 
Hence = unfaiferable Power and Inſolence, which 
ſome Men exerciſe, who are n too great for 
the reſt of their Citizens : In fine, Hence Ambition, 
and the Deſire of Rule, have produced their moſt 
curſed and deplorable Effects, even in free Com- 
monwealths ; than which nothing can be thought 
ot more adious and deteſtable. For Men look u 
the fancied Auges of things through a 


Per» 
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perſpective; but as for the Puniſhment —— 
to m—_ Ido not mean of the Laws, which they 
frequently break through ; but of Baſeneſs and 
Di » Which is much the more grievous) 


minable, and deſerve to be excluded from all So- 
ciety, who deliberate with themſelves, and make 
it Matter of Doubt, Whether they ſhould chooſe 
what they ſee to be Honeſt, or wilfully commit 
what they know to be a Villany. For the 
making a of ſuch a thing is Crimi 
though one not proceed ſo far as to Execu- 
tion, Thoſe things therefore ought not to be de- 
liberated at all upon, where the very Deliberation 
is Scandalous and Diſhoneſt, And wheneyer we 
do deliberate upon any kind of Subject, we ſhould 
never do any thing out of Hope, and Expectation, 
that our Actions will be concealed : For we ought 
e- Aga yn pag > to 
ve I an progreſs in „Dat 
though wwe could hide from the Eyes of all Men, 
and even of the Gods themſelves, whatever we go 
about; yet we ſhould be careful to abſtain from the 
Vices of Covetouſneſs and Injuſtice, of Laſciviouſ- 
neſs and Incontinency. 


Cu, 
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He illeftrates his Rule laid down in the former 
Chapter with the Story of GYGEs, taken out of 
PIATO. He ſhews himſelf à Villain, 4vho ac- 

" knowledges he would do wwickedly, if he could 
43. 14 1: > a vr | 
"O03 114: 9153: | Wes 4 
O'this purpoſe Pr 1 in that remat. 
f kable Story of Gr6es.' A Gaping in the 
Earth being made by reaſon of ſome violent Show- 
ers, as the Story tells us, Gr6ts went down into 
the hollow of it, and found there lying a brazen 
Horſe, with a Door in his Side. This he opened, 
and looking in, diſcovered a dead Man's Body, of 
an'umiſual Bulk, with a Ring of Gold upon one of 
its Fingers. This he pulls off, ànd puts upon his 
own Finger; and then coming up, goes and joyns 
himſelf to the reſt of the Shepherds; (for he was 
Shepherd to the King at that time,.) Here he ob- 
ſeryed, That upon turning the Stone toward the 
Palm of his Hand, he became inviſible to every 
body elſe, though others did not become ſo to 
him; and that upon turning it to its proper place, 
he immediately became viſtble again, as before. 
Making uſe therefore of this lucky Opportunity, he 
found out a way to enjoy the Queen, and by her 
Aſſiſtance to Murder the King, his Lord Ma- 
ſter, and to make away thoſe, who might prove 
any hindrance or ſtop to his Deſigns; nor could 
any one poſlibly ſee or diſcover him in any of 
cheſe Villanies ; ſo that he quickly, by the help of 
this Ring, from a ſimple Shepherd became King 
of Lydia. Now had a truly Wiſe Man had the 
keeping of this Ring, he would not haye on 
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himſelf ever the more priviledged to be guilty of 
any Action that is e For good 
Men deſire to be virtuous and honeſt, and not to 
be ſecret, that ſo they may ſin without Danger. And 
here ſome Philoſophers, Men of more Honeſty 
than Acuteneſs or Subtilty, cry out, That this Story 
of PLATO's is 4 meer Fiction: As h he had 
ſaid either that it really was, Or i could be 
done. No; the and Deſign of this Ex- 
ample of Gyges and the Ring, is this: Suppoſe you 
could do any diſhoneſt Action, for the gratifying a - 
luſtful, covetous, or ambitious Deſire, ſo as that no 
one living could either know or ſuſpect it, but 
Gods and Men muſt be kept perfectiy in Igno- 
tance; whether, in fuch Caſe, would yon do it or 
no? Ay, but, ſay they, this is an impoſſible Caſe: 
Though tt is not ſo impoſſible neither: But that 
which I ask them is, What they world do, ſuppo- 
Ang that poſſible, Tuhich they deny now to be ſo? 
The Manner of their Arguing is ſomewhat odd 
and illiterate; for they ſtill deny the Poſſibility of it, 
and that they will ſtand ro; not, it ſeems, under- 
ſtanding what the Force and true Import of this 
Suppoſition is. For when we put the Queſtian to 
them, Whether they would do ſuch an Action or 
not, "ſuppoſing they could conceal it: We do not 
ask them Whether they can conceal it or not? 
But put them, as it were, to the Rack or In 
ſition; that fo, if they ſay they would gratity 
Deſires upon Aſſurance of Impnnity, we may know 
them to be Villains by their own Confeſſion 2 But 
if they deny it, they may be forced to grant, that 
every baſe and diſhoneſt Action is, barely as ſuch, 
to be ſhimned and deteſted; Bur to return to 


Purpoſe frem which we have digrefſed.””. © | 
| K cu 
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; N Caſes, — Men doubs whether that 


+ which appenrs fe be profitable be vet bone The 
_ Gaſe of Brutus baniſhing Collatinus; of _ 
2 2 Men may do 
- aubat is 7 own vantage, 

1 no Injury to another. — 

Chryſippus 0 that Purpoſe; Nou far a Man 

may honeſtly, and ought to go, upon à Friend's 
Account: Illuſtrated by the — ef Damon 

ere two loving Frieuds. 


HERE frequemly t 
975 which ri ay 12 gr * — 


a into Suſpence, by the Shew of ſome Profit 


which they ſeem to contain in them. Not when 


Men deliberate, Whether they ſhould leave. and 
abandon their Honeſty for © fake of any Profit, 
be. it never ſo great; (for that is a Piece of Wick- 
edneſs, as 211 before e bat, Whether that 
appears to be profitable, not 
fately be done px HA tranſgreſſing . Ho- 
| It t not ſeem honeſt in Bau rus, for 

| 1 to N27 CoLLArinus his Brother. 
his Office, whoſe Wiſdom and Con- 
duſt he ie nei had made uſe of in expelling the 
Kings. But ſince the chief Men in the Govern- 
ment had ſo ordered, That the Kindred of Su- 
ER Bus, 205 very Name of the TaRquixs, ſhould 
Ee the Gig and no Marks or Footſteps 
be Me to remain of Monarchical Government; 


it was not only profitable thus to conſult for the 


Safety of his 8 honeſt too, as that 
Cor la rIxus him ouphe joyfully to have ac- 
n in it. That * was * m 
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fare prevailed, — bane withaly which 


— — it — more — tr to reign 
by himſelf, than. ia Conjunction with anotherz — 
_ all the Ties both of bratherly Affection and 
Humanity, for the obtaining of an End, 
W ap appeal wo 0 be profitable, and yer really 
2 not d He pretended however, for a Shew 
of Honeſty, that it was done to e an Af. 
front of bis Brother's, ho leapt with Coptempt 
over his new-raiſed Wall; a frivolous Excuſe, and, 
if true, not ſufficient to ſerye his Turn By his 
Fayour therefore, Whether QurAINus or RomuL. us, 
cannot but think he did a very ill Action. Not 
that Men are bound to be careleſs of their own- 
Intereſts, or to part with chat to others which 
themſelves ſtand in need of; but every one may 
do what he thinks for bis own r be. 
vided it be no Injury or Prejudice to 
ſon. Qu rsiypus, amongſt a great many very 
Sayings, bas this one in particular „ He 
©* running a Race onght to ſtrive and — —— 


5 EE \ 
For as: not | 
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—— far the 
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any ching that is baſe or diſhoneſt, are both ot 
them equally contrary to one's Duty. But there is 
one very ſhort and yet eaſy Rule, which may ſerve 
10 direct us in all Caſes of this Nature; and it is 
this, Never to prefer that which only ſeems profi. 
table, ſuch as Honours, Riches, Pleifare, a.” the 
Ike, before a 2 to a Friend: but never to 
TY thing for the ſake of a Friend that is an In- 
ury to 1 lice, or'a Breach of one's Oath, or 
aher ſolemn Engagement: For whoever does this, 
it is fſible he ſhould ever be 4 good Man,” 
Should fuch a one therefore be Judge in his Friend's 
Caſe, he would not by any means be biaſſed in his 
Favour, but would wholly lay aſide the Perſon of 
a Friend, as ſoon as he wa upon him that of a 
Fudge. Perha ps he might do fo much for Friend- 
ſhip ſake, as to 5 wiſh that his Friend may have-the 
julter Cauſe; and allow him as long time to ſpeak 
for himſelf as the Laws will permit of: But when 
he is to give in his Sentence upon Oath, he will 
then remember that he calls God to Witneſs, that 
is (I conceive) his own Soul and Conſcience, the 
divineſt Thing that God has granted to Man, It 
is a good Cuſtom therefore we have received from 
our Anceſtors, if we did but obſerve it, of deſiring 
the Fudge ro be as Favonrable to us, as his Oath 
- will ee him. The Meaning of which Requeſt 
is do more than this, That he would do ſo much 
for us, as I juſt now "ſaid might very honeſtly be 
done by a Judge for his Friend. For if Men were 
oblized to do every thing 'preſently that their 
Friends ſhould deſire of — ſuch Agreements as 
. to be counted not Friendſhips,” but dan- 
ous Conſpiracies. I ſpeak here only of the or- 
==] ſort — © for in thoſe: which are 
between perſeQly * there can be no 
Danger 


= 
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Danger of any ſuch thing. Damon and PIX THIS. 
two of Pr rHaGoRaAs's Followers, were ſo cloſely 
united to one another in their Affections, that when 


'DrowysIus the Sicilian Tyrant had appointed; a 
Time wherein one of them ſheuld (gp and the 
Party condemned had begged a few Days Reſpite, 
wherein he might provide for his Children and Fa- 


mily, and recommend them to ſome body who 
would take care of them after his Death; the other - 


delivered up hiimſelf in his ſtead, voluntarily to die 
in the Room of his Friend, if be did not accord- 


ingly make this Appearance. The Priſoner came 


back at the D appainted, in order to bis Execu- 


tion; which the Tyrant perceiving, was ſo greatly 


amazed ar their ext Faithfulneſs, as to 
deſire he might be admitted à third Man in their 
— In all 0 therefore, when that 
which ſeems profitable comes into Competition 
with that which is Hhoneſt, the latter ſhould always 
be preferred before the former æ But Faith and 
Neligion ſnould be preferred before Friendſhip, 
whenever it demands any thing that is not recon- 
cileable with Virtue and Honeſty, Which one Rule, 
it but carefully attended to, is ſufficient for the 
Purpoſe we are now upon; which is to diſcover, . 
upon every Occaſion, what are thoſe Duties which 
Friendſhip requires of uin. 
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CuAr. XI. 


I the Management of the publick A Fairs, the 
| pearance of Pro — Men relinquiſh Ag 
Several Examples of it. Ex amples of the contra. 
ry, when the Appearance of Prefit is rejected for 
the fake of Honeſty. 


yet in making an Order, That the P 


of gina ſhouldall have their Thumbs cut off, 


| a profitable Decree; for Ægina 
ſeem d to threateri their Port Piræum, by reaſon of 
its Nearneſs : Bur-nothing can truly be profi 

. that is cruel; for; the Nature of which we 
dughit to 22 Guide of our Actiona, of 


. the ny ing Age, and Partus but lately. For 
h it is r 
not have the Privileges of thoſe who are; 


_ Humanity. And as theſe things are bad in the 
. Government of a State, ſo _— is more ſplen- 

did and glorious on the other hand, than for that, 
which appears to be the Intereſt of the Publick, P 


en 
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be rejected in the Compariſon with Juſtice and 
Honeſty. Our own Commonwealth can abun- 
dantly fupply us with Examples of this Nature, as 
on other Occaſions, fo more eſpecially in the ſe- 
cond Punick War; when, after the Loſs of that 
fatal Day at Cane, it ſhewed more Courage and 
Bravery of Reſolution, than ever it had done upon 
the greateſt Sueceſſes. There was not any Sign of 
Faint-heartedneſs ſeen, nor ever any Mention of 


ing they ſhould never be able to reſiſt the Pofam, 
reſolved by Conſent to abandon their City, and 
carrying their Wives and their Children to Troe- 
zene, to defend by Sea the Liberties of Greece: 
And when one Cru sLus tried to perſwade them 
not to leave their City, but receive XERxEs into 
it, they took him and ſtoned him. Not but that 
the Man would have drawn them to a Thing which 
was ſeemingly profitable; But that ſeeming Profit 
was really none at all, being contrary to Honeſty. 
THENISTOCLES, after that notable Victory in the 
Perffan War, told all the People in a general As- 
ſembly, That he had —_ 'a Thing which 
ight prove of great Uſe and Advantage to the 
Publick, but which it was not convenient that Eve» 
7 body ſhould know of: Whereupon he defir 
ey would appoint him ſome Perfon to whom. hi 
might ſafely communicate it in ſecret. Als TIpES 
was immediately appointed accordingly ; THEMT- 
STOCLEs told him, Ir would be no hard Marter to 
fire in private the Spartan Fleet, which was laid 
up at Gytheum; hereby the whel; Power of that 
Republick muſt neceſſarily be ruined, ARISTIDES, 


: as he — + ow; 
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the Aſſembly, (which was big with Expectation. of 
what he had to ſay) and let them all know, That 
THEMISTOCLEsS's Counſel indeed was advantagi- 
aus, but by no means honeſt or creditable for the 
City. The Athenians therefore, thinking what was 
di not to be truly profitable, rejected im- 
mediately the whole Propoſal, without having 
heard ſo much as what it was, upon nothing elle 
dut this Report of Anis TIDES. How much better 
and more honeſtly did they do than we,. who can 
fuffer even. Pirates to live free from Moleſtation, 
ro: yet demand Tribute of our Confederates and 
ies? ; V3 FRY | | 
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The Opinion, that a Thing may be profitable, though 
it is not honeſt, very pernicious.' | A Caſe- put, 
where it is doukted, Whether that which ſeems 

to be Profitable, be Honeſt or no? The Argus 
ments on either Side, of tuo Philoſophers differ- 
ing iu their Opinions, The Difference betweento 

.  Conceal, and not to Tell. The Society of Man» 

'kind, how far it obliges. 


JE us lay down this therefore as a ſtanding 
Maxim, That whatever is di;honeft can ne- 

ver be of table; no, not though we ſhould arrive 

at the + Poſſeſſion of all thoſe Advantages which 
we propoſed to obtain by. it. Nay, this very Per- 
ſwaſion, That a Thing may be ae though 
it ts baſe and diſhoneſt, is one o greateſt Miſ- 


fortunes and Calamities that could eyer have ha 
pencd. to the Life of Man. But chere often Gl 


i 
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out (as was before obſeryed) ſome peculiar Caſes, 
wherein that which is honeſt has 4 ſceming Re- 
pugnance with that which is profitable ; To that it 
requires ſome farther Conſideration to know whe- 
ther this Repugnance be certain and real, or whe- 
ther they. may not be brought to a fair Agreement. 
To this Head belong ſuch Examples as theſe : Sup- 
poſe. we, for Inftance, an honett Merchant, When. 
Corn was ſcarce and y dear at Rhodes, to 
bring a large Quantity thither: from Alex andrig ; 
and withal to know, That a great many Stups, 
well laden with Corn, were im their May thither 
from the ſame City: Should he tell this now to the 
People of Rboder, or (ay nothing of it, but ſell his 
own Corn at the beſt Rates he could? We rf 

him a virtuous and honeſt Man, and do not here 
diſcourſe of the Deliberation. of one, that would 
hold his Peace it he thought it were diſhoneſt; but 
of one that doubts whether it be-diſtraneſt or not. 
In ſuch fort of Caſes DroGENES * a 
Man of great Credit and Note among the S:0icks, 
is of one Opinion; and AN TIA TER his Scholar, 
an extraoadinary ſinart and ingenious Man, of juſt 
the contrary. ANTIPATER would have every thing 
be plainly told, that ſo the Buyer ' might be igno: 
rant of nothing in What he huys, chat the Sellet 
himſelf knows of: io NES thinks it n in 
the Seller to tell the Fauks. of ;his-Goods' as far ae 
the Laws require itz and, as fox the reſt, though to 
uſe no Cozening, yet ſince he is come with Deſign 
ta ſelbthem, to get as much Money for them as ever 
he can. Here, may the Merchant ſay, I haue brought 
my Corn; I have expoſed it to Sale; and ſell it no 
dearer than other People do; nay perhaps he will 
Lyn chetyer, there being now a greater Quantity 
than there was before) nd pray awhere is now the 
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Bong I have done to Body ? AnoIPATER 
a different 2. 125 Nhat ſay you, 
{quoth he) are vos you obliged to do Geed ra Max. 
bid; and be ſerviceable to the Socie p of all Men 
in general? Were not you born under ſuch an Oli. 
gation? Aud had — er ſuch Principles ingrafted 
into you by Nature, which it is always your Duty to 
follow and obey, that your ſengle Intereſt ſhould be 
he ſame with that of all Mens and again that of 
all- Men ſhould be the ſame with yours ? And vill 
you, this notwithſtanding, conceat-from. the People 
what there is a-coming, the Knowledge of 
abiob might of be of ſ great Uſe and Advantage 
to them? DioGenss perhaps will reply upon him 
thus 2 Ir it one thing to conceal, and another not to 
tell; nor ran Ibe ſaid to conceal from you new, though 
1 do not tell you, what the Nature and Eſſence of 
ihe Gods i”, and "what the Happineſs or chief Good 
F Men; "Things which it would de one muth 
mere Kingneſs" to know, than that Quantities of 
Corrs art like to be here ſhorily. But if any thing 
La profitable for youto hear, it is none of my Duty to 
comg and tell it you immediately. Nay, but you 
will find that it is your Duty, (may the other reply) 
if you will pleaſe but to remember, That there is ſuch 
a kind of Thing as a mutual Relation and Society 
wmohgft all Men. 8 remember it; (may the 
I pray you, is that Socie 
7 e Lan u war in i 
23 have any thing that it his own? If this le 
Jo, then there is no more ling. 458 ue wa aven 
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CHavp. XIII. - 


Another Caſe put, Whether he that ſells a bad 
_ © Houſe, be obliged to tell the Purchaſer it is fo ? The 
Arguments pro and con of ANTIPATER "and 
DroGENEs. CICER9's Determination of it, as 
alſo of that in the foregoing Chapter. I hat it 
„ is properly to Conceal. mn 
OU plainly perceive, that it is never once 
faid in all this Diſpute, Though ſurh a thing 
in ner Honeſt, yet I mill do it berauſe it is Profita- . 
ble: but the one fide defends the Expediency of 
it, no farther than it is Honeſt; and the other de. 
nies that it ought to be done, becauſe it is not Ho- 
net. Again, Suppoſe an honeſt Man were to (ell. 
an Houſe, becauſe of ſome Defects which he himi- « 
ſelf knows of, though others do not: Sup it 
to ee „for Example, —4 emed 
te the contrary; Serpents to anno e Cham - 
| — of it, but 1 know this ; made of bad 
Materials, and ready to fall, but no one to difcern this 
except the Owner only; I demand, if he ſells this 
for more than he cted, and do not tell the 
Buyer of theſe ſeveral Faults, whether he do not 
aft like a Knave and a Villain? Yes undonbredly, 
anſwers AnTivaTER : For what is this better, 
than not to ſet 4 Man when he is out of his 
Way, (which at Athens war puniſhed with pub- 
lick Execrations) thus to fu 2 the Buyer, as it 
were, to fall headlong, and run through a Miſtake 
into very great Miſchiefs.. Nay, it is Hege 
wor ſe yet, than not to ſhew a Man hi Way ; 
for it it 4wilfully and defignedly to draw him into 
Miſthizf. . D#0GEnts. on the contrary vindicates 


the 
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the Seller = Pray did he force you (fays he) to buy 
his Houſe, when he did not ſo much as adviſe you 
to it? He ſet a thing to ſale, which he did not 
| lite; and here. you. have bought a. thing, which you 
did like, For if thoſe Men, who. make it be pub- 
kſhed to the World, Here is a very good Houſe, 
and very well built, to be ſold;. are not counted 
Deceiuers, thaugh the Houſe be nat good,. nor at all 
well built; how much leſſ ſhould. thoſe be counted 
. fo, who do not commend their "_ at all? For 
1 wherever the Buyer has the free uſe of his Juag 
| | ment, what Fraud can there be the Seller's 
part? And if a Man is not bound to make good. 
all he ſaid, would you have him. make good what 
he did not ſay? Beſide, What, I beſeech you,. could, 
be more odd and fooliſh, than for the Seller to tell. 
the Faults of his own Wares * Or what more ridi- 
culous, than for the Cryer to-proclaim by the Pro- 
prietor's Order, An infectious, peſtilential Houſe to 
be ſold?. And thus you, ſee there are ſome doubt. 
ful Caſes, in which on the one hand Men argue 
| for Honeſty, and on. the other are Adyocates. for 
Profit; ſo far as to ſhew, that it is not only Honeſt 
i} to do that which is Profitable, but even. Niſhoneſt 
| to. negle& and omit it: And this is that ſeeming. 


Oppoſition we ſpoke of, which oſten. falls out be · 

tween Profit and Honeſty. But let, us now pro. 
1 ceed to determin theſe Caſes; for we did not pro- 
ih pole. them for meer Queſtion ſake, but that we 
| might.give them a fair Deciſion. I am then of 
1 Opinion, That the- Corn. Merchant ought not to 
| have concealed from the. Rhodians, nor this Seller 
„ of his Houſe from the Purchaſers of it, the ſeveral 
| things that are mentioned in their. Caſes... Itistrue 
1 not to tel] a thing, is not properly t& conceal it 
1 bur. not 10. tell. that, which People are concerned 


00 


to know, meerly for the ſake of ſome Advantage 
to your ſelf, I think js: And there is no body but 
knows what concealing this is, and who they are 
that make a Cuſtom. of it: I am ſure not your 
2 ſincere, ingenuous, honeſt and good ſort of 
| os bur rather your ſhifting, fly, curing, 
ceitful, roguiſh, crafty, foxiſh,. j Fe 

lows. And mult. it = — Bo fitable 
for any Man to lye under this, and a much longer 
Catalogue, of ſuch black and moſt odious Names 


of Vices: 


—— 


C.n av. XIV. 


Of thoſe, who: are ſd. far from telling the Faults 

' of their Wares, as that they invent Lies to make 

' them appear the better. An Example of this 

kind. Aquilivs's Definition of Knavery ,.. or 
Dolus malus.. 


ND if thoſe Men are thus blameable, wha 

keep the Faults of their things ſecret; what 
{hall we think of thoſe, who add down-right Lying 
to it? C. Can1vs,. a Roman Knight, one that loy- 
ed to be pleaſant, and a pretty good Scholar, re- 
moving to Siracuſe ” 4 5 2 and 
not of Employment, (as he was uſed to ſay) gave 
out he had a mind .to, buy ſome 1 
whither he might invite his Friends and Acquain- 
tance, and enjoy their Converſation without {rv 
interrupted. This coming abroad, there was one 
Prrmus, a Goldſmith or Banker at Siracuſe, who 
told him, Indeed he had no Gardens to fel}, but 
ſuch as he had were at. Canzus's- Service, if he 


2 
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ſed wo mate uſe of them, as much as though - 
were his own : And withal he deſired him to 
come next Day, and take a Dinner with him there. 
When Canros had promiſed him o come accor- 
dingy, what does he do but ſend immediately for 
ſome Fiſhermen, (having Intereſt 3 0 c 


rea- 
fon of his Calling, with all forts of _ and 
defires them the next Pay to fiſh before his Gar- 
dens; giving chem their Inſtructions about what 
ould Have them do. Camus came at the 
inted, and PYTHIUs had provided a very 
232 for him: Juſt before the 
— — could not but take notice of it, 
pany of Fiſher- boats; and eyery one of 


Cry brought the Fiſh he had 


caught , and them down before Pryrurus. 
Reo ow PyTarus! (faysCantus to him) u.! 
e Fiſh here? All theſe Boats? © lack, Sir, 

71 8 1 e other) that is no great Wonder ; all the 
ih that ſupply the City muſt be talen here: this 
is their common Water ; none of theſe People could 
ever live, if it were nat for my Houſe. Canzvs 
immediately was all on fire, and begged of Pyr mus 
that he oll ſell him the Place. He pretended a- 
bundance of Unwillingneſs at firſt; but at length 
(to make ſhort of it) was brought tp a Compliance. 
ANIUS buys i it, together with all belonged to 
ie; and being very Rich, and defirous of the Pur- 
chaſe, gives as much for.it as Pr TRS demanded. 
4 0 is given and taken for the Money, and the 
tag oa finally brought to a Conduſi jon. 

43 next Can1vs invites ſome Acquaintance 
thither, and 11 comes himſelf ſomewhat earlier 


than ordinary ; but ſees not one of the Fiſhermens 
Boats there. Keren he enquires of one of the 


next Neighbours, w ther or no that-were . 
1 
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day with the Fiſhermen ; becauſe he ſaw none of 
them thereabouts. Not that 1 know of, replies 
the other; but they none of them ever uſe to ſiſn 


Cu Ap. XV. 


. 


46. 


tage; in what Senſe true. A Good Man 
is not content ith being as 35 2 45 Laus 
requirr. A Definition of ſuch a one... He is ue. 
i hard to be — | 
C7 IOI0T VIC] UH A 10 ; . | 
Ir then this: Definition of Agurtius r 
2 e from: 


222 
de gulry of either of them, for the ſake of buying 


* 


Laws of the City 


ing to his greater 
very or Coxenage has always been pun 
: Witneſs the XII Tables 
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oft Men; ſo that no honeſt Man will 
'- Nay this Kna- 


— 


the Caſe of Guardianſhip; and Lx Toaius's Law: 
about the Over- reaching of Minors. Nay, where 
bale anbei le in thoſe Jedements of Evans 
vert puni in ents of Equity 
. eg Tae 
all things be done faithfully and And th 
fame ſort ef words are in all other Judgments; as 
when a Wife, for Example, enters an- Action ſor 


there was nothing 


her 


Melius 


5 
BD 


of a 


„ upon a Divorce from her Husband, 
ug, That things be ſettled. better and 


more equitably: When any thing had been mort- 
gaged and pawned to anether, Ly inter $0n0s bene 
agien, Thas among honeſt Men there. he; nothing 
done, but only that which is Heneſt. And could 
there poſſibly be any Knavery allowed of in that, 


Me 


us, 


for the better and more equitable ſertling of things ? 


Or any thing done. through, Deceit and Roguery, . 
e are publickly read in Court, Inter 
honos bens agier, That among hdneſt 'Men there may 
\except:that which rnHoneſt? Now 


there 


EI 


Nor ſhould Sellers bring 


down lower : but each of them, if they 
Bargain, ſhould ſay 


fpeak-about a 


944+ & -% 


ng 


ome of. this Knavery, as Acmt tus 
Hays, in all falſe Shews and hypocritical Pretences : 

forts of Buſineſs, and Commnieroe in the World : 
to. bid high for 
their Goods, and enhance their Prizes; nor Nur- 
chaſers others to bid under-value,. and ſo beat them 


Peop 


le 


t a Word wh 


come to 


n.. 
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Son of PusL1us, going to buy an Eſtate, deſired 
the Owner to tell him at one word, what it was 
he muſt have for it: The Seller did ſo, and Scæ- 
vor A told him, He thought it was worth more 
than what he had demanded for it,. and according- 
ly gave him a thouſand Crowns over. Now there 
is no one but will grant this was done like an Ho- 
neſt, but they will not allow it was like a Prudent 
Man; any more, than if he had ſold a thing for leſa, 
than he might have had ſor it. Here now, you 
may ſee, is that pernicious Opinion, thus to make 
a Diſtinction between Prudence and Honeſty, Ex- 
tus has a Saying to this purpoſe, That 2 would 
not give a Farthing for a Prudent Man, that could 
not be prudent for his own Advantaze; to which 
I am ready to ſet my Hand, if he and I can agree 
upon one and the fame Meaning of the word Ad- 
vantage, I find that HEcaToN, a Rhodtan Phi- 
loſopher, and Scholar of Pan Tus, in his Beok. 
about Offices, which he wrote to Q. Tuszxo; bath 
hid this down as a Wiſe Man's Duty, Firſt to con- 
form to the Lawe, and Cuſtoms, and Practices of 
his Country; and, when he hath done that, to 
make the beft Improvement he cam of his Eſtate: 
ſince we ought to ſeek Riches not only for our 
ſelves, but our Children, Friends, Relations, and 
eſpecially the Commonwealth; whoſe. publick 
Riches muſt principally conſiſt in the Wealth and 
Stock of its parti Members. This Man can 
by no means approve of that Action, which I juſt 
now CODE QuinTus Sca vol A; and there 
is nothing, he tells us, that he would ſcruple to do 
for his own Advantage, if it be but permitted and 
allowed of by the Law; for which I think he: does 
not much deſerve to be thanked or commended. 


If then ta make pretence of that which never — 
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and cunningly to difſemble the real Truth, be pie- 


ces of Knavery, there are but very few Actions that 
are altogether free from it: And if he alone be an 
honeſt Man, Who does all the Good he cam, and 
does no — — be no eaſie Mat- 
ter to find one in the World. The Reſult of what 
has been ſaid is this, To be Knaviſh and Wicked 
can never be Profitable, becauſe it is attended with 
Baſeneſs and Diſnonour; and it akways muſt be 
Profitable ro be Victuous and Good, becauſe it 
always is Honeſt and Creditable, | 

— — , df CPE) 


. Cn. XVI. | 
12 1 | 
The Care talen by the Romans, to make the Seller 
tell the Faults of the thing to be fold. An Ex- 
- ample or t9wo of Caſes of this Nature. 
Vn the Mater of buying and ſelling Eſtates, it i 
provided oft us by the Civil Conſtituti- 
he who 1s the Seller ſhould tell all the 
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Houſe that ſtood upon the Eehan Hill, and hin- 
dred the as they made their Obſeryations 
colime Mount: who therefore gave 


ſrom the Capi : 
Hofer! pull that down, which was ſuch an 


'A 


.-D1us Bill over. 
Was to be ſold; and 
xtus Lanakius 


fore-hand, and did not diſcover it when he ſold 
the Eſtate, he was obliged in Equity to make it 


in the thing to be ſold. If then this 

were juſt and equitable, neither the Merchant that 
* ＋ Corn, nor the ſuppoſed Seller of the 
infectious Houſe, did well in co what ei- 


ther of them knew. But all the particular ſorts of 


Concealing could never be taken notice of by the 
LP pr — ſuch as could were ve- 
ry carefully M. Maxrus GRATI- 
DiAxus, a Kinſinan of mine, had ſold an Houſe 
— 
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to SERGIUS ORATA, which he had bought of the 
fame Perſon not many Years before. The Houſe, 


it ſeems, paid a Duty to SERG1us, which = | 
ever once mentioned in the B 
ſineſs came at laſt to a. Suit in Law, — 
cus Ex Assus was Counſel ſor Ox ATA, and Ax- 
-THONY for GRATIDIANus. Ca assus inſiſted v 
much upon the Law, which ſays, that the Seller 
fhall make good thoſe. Faults, which he himſelf 
knew of, and yet concealed them from the Buyer: 
AnTroNY on the other ſide argued for Equity, 
That SERGTus' could not but know that Incum- 
brance, who had ſold the Houſe himſelf but a lit- 
tle while before; and therefore what need was 
| — ——ů — „ e 
an impoſ nce 
koew ver — he conn of whar he bought, 
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Cn A1. XVII. 1 

The different Methods uſed by Law and Philoſophy, 
- for the rooting out of Knavery. Treathery to ſet 
up Traps, though one ds not drive the Beaſts in- 
to them. | How the Lau of Nature differs from- 
the Civil. The Excellence of the Roman Civil 
Laut. be Extent of that Expreſpen, Ex fide- 
bona. Knawih Cunning very different from 
true Prudence. '' Haw: the Laws provide againſt 
Fraud in Selling of Slaves. Nature forbids one 
Man to male his Gain of another's Ignorance. 
De ill Effects of falſe Prudence. © + 2 
U'T the Laws take one way to root theſe 
Frauds out, and Philoſophers; another; the 


former medling no further with them, than as —9 


break out into open Acts, and e it were) 
ob 2. — 5 owe ice: . 
endeavouring to hindert breaking Out, to 
prevent them by Precepts of Wiſdom and Reaſon. 
Reaſon therefore requires of us, 823 do no- 

ing Treacherouſly, nothing Deceitſully, nothing 
ken by outward $hews and falſe Pretences. Now 
is it not Treachery to ſet up à Trap, though: one 
does not frighit and purſue the Beaſts into it; for 
the fimple Creatures of themſelves will run into it, 
without being driven? Juſt ſo you offer an Houſe 
to be ſold, becauſe of ſome Faults which you know 
to be in it; and up your Bill, as it were like a 
Trap, in which ſome unwary ſort of Body will be 
taken. I know” that, at preſent, the depravation 
of Manners; and prevalence of evil Cuſtom, have 
made this be counted neither Baſe nor Diſhonou- 
rable; and that it is rolerated by che Laws — 
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Conſtitutions of the Publick : but I am ſure it is not 
tolerated by the Laws of Nature. For it is to be 
conſidered {I muſt repeat it again, though I have 
already mentioned it a great many times} that there 
is ſuch a thing as Natural Society, which: compre 
hends all Men, and ties and unites them to one a- 
nother: There is a nearer between thoſe of the 
ſume Nation; and a nearer yet, between thoſe of 
the ſame City. Therefore our Fore· fathers made 
2 diſtinction, between that Law which is common 
to Nations, and that Which — 
in particular. Whatever we are „ the 
Civil Conſtitutions; to do to our Citizens we are 
not obliged, by the Law of Nativus, ta do the 
fame to Strangers: but whatever we are bound b 
this: Iarterito do to others, the fame we cup 
do: — arr which 4 
nt we uſe amongſt us, is far from being an o- 
ar Piece, immediately taken from genuine 
Right and true perfect Juſtice; it is only a Copy 
faint Repreſentation of it. However, I could 
willy we lived ap even to this: for it is copied at 
leaſt from ſome of the beſt Originals, which were 
drawn from the Truth and Nature of the thing. 
For how excellent is that Form in judicial Procee- 
ings, Dil ne, Sc Mat I nay not be Defrauded 
er brought to an Tnrowoeniente, by truſting tv you, 
and your Honeſtly! Aud how incomparable! that o- 
ther, That Hou ſt Men ds 'noching, bus that wohich 
is Honeft and without Been. Bur che great Queſ. 
tion is,” Who they ave thꝗt ars Homef?: Men; and 
What it S rd zut rbar which is: Honeſt? 


Sc, 1 temenibes, he Righ-Piieſt, was 


„ 4 —_— 
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Faithfully and Honeſtly were of very large Extent, 


and belonged not only to Hardſhips , Societies, 
Truſts and Commiſſions, but to Buyings, Sellengs , 
Lettings and Hirings, which relate to the Society 
and Entercourſe of Mankind; and chat it was the 
part of an extraordinary Judge, to determine ex- 
actly in all theſe Caſes, what. one Man ought to 
make good to another, upon only the bare Princi- 
o 


Conſcience and Honeſty ; eſpecially — | 


en differ in their Judgments about the greate 
A Bas All Craft therefore ſhould utterly, be 

niſhed, and that kawviſh ſort of Cunning, which 
would fain indeed be counted,. but is the fartheſt 
from Prudence, of any thing in the Werld : For 
Prudence conſiſts in the making a right Diſtinction 
between Good and Evil, but this kind of Cunning 
gives the preference to Evil; if, at leaſt, it betque 
moſt certainly it is) that every thing is Exil, which 
contrary to Honeſty, Neither is it only in ares and 
Houſes that the Laws of the City, which are copied 
from Nature, take care to have Cheating and Kna- 
very puniſhed; but in Slaves they exclude all Fraud in 
the Seller: For he that is preſumed to know What 
the Slave was, if he does not declare whether he 
be Healthy, a Runagate, or apt to Steal, is anſwe- 
able to the Buyer, by an Order of the AÆdiles: But 
this does not hold in the Caſe of an Heir. From 
what has been ſaid, it apparently follows, ſince 
Nature is the Fountain from whence Law is deri- 
ved, that it is agreeable to the Dictates and Rules 
ol Nature, that no one ſhould endeavour to make 


eof 
And indeed there is no greater Miſchief in the 


World, than this Wiſdom, fal/y ſo named, join- 
ed with Baſenefs and Knavery. From this have 
ariſen innumerable Caſes, wherein Profit is ſet up 
in oppoſition to Honelty : For where almoſt is 
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there a Man to be found, that would ſeruple to In- 
jure and Wrong any other, if he could do it with 
ſecreſie, and withoat fear of being puniſhed ? 


+ tt... Ai. nn 
2 


Cn. XVIII. 


An Example of a Wickednefs committed, uben 
* there was no Fear of Puniſhment. It is a Wick- 
' eaneſs to be a Receiver of ill-gotten Goods, 
though you have no hand in the getting them, 
rt is Diſhoneſt to g Eftates by ſervile Flattery. 
© Separating Profir from Honeſty, the Cauſe of all 
* Miſchiefs. © ata 


of that nature, wherein the common ſort of 
ple, 2 think there is no Crime: For we 
do not ſpeak here of ſuch as cut Throats, Poyſon, 
make falſe Wills, Rob, or Embezzle the publick 
Treafures; who are not to be repreſſed with no- 
thing but Words and philoſophical Diſcourſes, but 
mult be vexed and wearied out with Chains and 
Impriſonment: But let us conſider here what is 
done by thoſe, 'who paſs in the World for Men of 
Honeſty and Integrity. A Will that was forged 
of one Morus BasiLus, a wealthy Perſon, 
was brought by ſome People out of Greece into 
Traly; who, to make it the more eaſily-paſs for 
good, made Maxcus Crassus and Lucius Hor + 
TENSTus, the two greateſt Men at that time in the 
her . * — 2 : who, Frog 
they d the whole to be a Fo yet ha- 
ving nothing of hand in it ealddee, W very 
ins (rape of ering an Advantage by other eo 
eiern © +7327 + 7 *% 


1. 2 us try, if you pleaſe, by ſome Examples 
eo 
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ples Villany. And what then? was that ſufficiem 
to excuſe them from Fault, That they themſelves 
had no hand in it Truly I am fully perſuaded 
not; though I always loved one of them while he 
was alive, and do not hate the other ſince. he is 
dead and gone, But when BasILus had deſired 
that Marcus SaTRI1us, his Siſter's Son, ſhould 
bear his Name, and had * him his Heir ; 
(1 nominate him, ſays he, Lord of my Sabine and 
Picenian Mannors) was it any ways a juſt and rea» 
ſonable Thing, and not rather an eternal Blot 
on thoſe Times, that ſome principal Citizens ſh 
have a Man's Eſtate, and SATR1us the Heir be pu 
off barely with his Name? For if he be unjuſt, 
that does not keep off Injuries from any of his Neigb- 
bours, and defend and protect them as far as he is 
able, (as I have ſhewn already in the firſt Book) 
what ſort of Man ſhall we take him to be, wha 
not only does not keep off an Injury, but rather on 
the contrary helps to promote it? Nay'I, for m 
part, am wholly of Opinion, That Eſtates whi 
are left Men by true Wills, if gotten by knaviſh 
and ſervile Flatteries, not by a real, but pretended 
Friendſhip, are Scandalous and Diſhon But in 
ſuch kind of Caſes it often comes to paſs, that one 
thing ſeems Profitable, and another Honeſt : un- 
doubtedly by a Miſtake; for the ſame thing is the 
Meaſure boch of the one and the other; which who» 
ever perceives not, will eaſily be led into all ſorts 
of Roguery, For he that begins thus toargue with 
bimſelf, That indeed is Honeſt, but #his is Adyane 
tagious; impudently divides, by this groſs Miſtake, 
thoſe things which by Nature are coupled and uni- 
ted which is the Jead! Root, from which all 
' Frauds, Wiekedneſſes and Villanies ſpring, 

| | — 
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. 


"The Carriage of a truly Honeſt Man, when it is in 
Dis Ponwer to be Diſhoneſt ſo as not to be diſco- 
wered. The true Notion of a Good Man, A Say- 
ing of Fimbria's in the Caſe of Lutatius Pin- 
| chia, to this purpoſe, A Proverb borrowe1 
| ' From the Country, ſhewing , That nothing Diſ- 
| honeſt how ſecret ſoever can be Profitable. 


IF a Good Man therefore ſhould have ſuch a 
power, as that by ſnapping of his Fingers he 
could flip his Name cunningly into rich Peoples 
Wills, he could never make uſe of it: no, not al- 
though he were fully aſſured, that no one living 
could either know or ſiſpect it: But give ſuch 4 
power to Marcus CxAssus, that by doing the 
lame thing he ſhould make himſelf Heir, where he 
really was not ſo, and he would Dance, I dare 
warrant you, publickly in the Market-place. But 
he that is Honeſt, and anſwers to our Notion of a 
| Good Man, will never take any thing away from 
another for the enriching himſelf, and filling his 
' own Coffers; which whoeyer admires at, let him 
even confeſs at the ſame time, that he does not 
underſtand what a Good Man is. For if any one 
will throughly examine his own Thoughts, and 
clear upalittle his abſcure Conceptions, he will quick- 
ly be able to tell himſelf, that a Good Man is one, 
Who does all the Good that he can to others, but 
ne ver any Harm ;' unleſs by way of reaſonable and 
;juſt Retribution for ſome Injury received. I deſire 
to know then; is not that Man guilty of Harming 
another, that outs the rightful Heirs, as it were, b 
a Spell, and procures himſelf to be put into their 
| Rooms: 
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Rooms? How then ! (will ſome Men fay) whae 
would not you have People conſult their own In- 
tereſt? Yes; but withal 1 would have them under 
ſtand, That nothing can be ſo, that is Baſe or Diſ- 
honeſt : which is a neceſſary Maxim for all thoſe 
to learn, who ever deſign to be Good Men. I re 
member I heard my own Father tell, as long ago 
as when I was a Boy, That FMRRIA, one who 
had formerly been Conſul, was Judge in a caſe of 
Lurærius PINTHIA's, a Roman Knight, and a ve 
ry Honeſt Man; who, upon pain of loſing a cet- 
tain Sum of Money, was to prove himſelf to be a 
Good Man. Hereupon FimekrIa plainly told him, 
that he would never wg Judgment upon ſuch a 
matter; leaſt either by giving the Cauſe againſt 
him, he ſhould ſpoil the Eredi of a well· approved 
Citizen; or elſe ſhould be forced, by giving it for 
him, to pronounce that any one was 4 Good Man: 
which he could not do, conſidering the infinite 
Virtues and Duties, that are requiſite to the com- 
pleting any Perfon of that Character. This Good 
Man then, of whom FimBrIa had a Notion, as 
well as Sock AT Es, will never judge any thing Pro- 
fitable, that is Diſhoneſt: From whence it fol 
lows, That fuch a one will always be fo far from 
doing, as that he will newer ſo much as think of 
any thing, which he is afraid ſhould be lajd open 
to the reſt of the World. And is it not a ſhame 
that Philoſophers ſhould doubt of this, when there 
is not a Peaſant in the Country but aſſents to 
it? For from them we have gotten that common 
Saying, which is now by long Uſage become a 
Proverb among us, which they bring in to ſigniſie 
the faithful Dealing and Honeſty — Man, He is 


one (ſay they) that you may venture to play with 
at Even and Odd in the a 


ark, The meaning of 
8 whiuchg 


—— - — 
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Which, what can it be but this, That nothing can 
be Profitable, but that which is Honeſt Be- 
coming, though a Man could be certain of being 
never found out in it? You ſee then according to 
this Proverb, that neither that GrGEts, whom we 
mentioned above, nor that other, whom we juſt 
now ſuppoſed to have a power by the ſnapping 
of his Fingers to become all Peoples Heir, can by 
any means be excuſed. For as that which is Scan- 
Abe and Diſhoneſt in it ſelf, however it may be 
hid from the Eye of the World, can never be 
brought to be Honeſt and Creditable; ſo alſo char, 
which is not Honeſt and Creditable, can never 
be brought to be Profitable and Advantagious; 


the very Nature of the things reſiſting and oppo- 


+ awd r 


* 
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CHAP, XX. 


(Great Rewards are very apt to make Men forget. 
ful of Honeſiy. Examples concerning this. An 
exbellent Rule for our Direction in this caſe, 4 
Man loſes more by doing an unjuſt Action, than 
— he can gain by it, be the Reward what it 
* | A 


UT when People expect Advantages 
from their Roguery, it is 3 Temps 


tion for them to be guilty of it. Thus, for In- 
ſtance, when Maklus was far from any hopes of 
ining the Conſulſhip, and had lain ſeven Years 
from the time of his being Prætor, ſo that no one 
ſuſpected his ſtanding for thar Honour; being dil- 
Jaiched to Rome by Q. METELLUS, whoſe Lieute- 
891 by *. nant 
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nant he was, an extraordinary Man, and a brave 
Member of the Republick; he accuſed his General 


to the People of Rome of protracting the War; and 
told them, That if they would but chooſe him Con- 


ſul, they ſhould ſoon have Jusux THA, either dead 


or alive, delivered into their power. It is true by 
this Artifice he got to be choſen Conſul, but he 
payed for it the price of his Honeſty and Fidelity; 


who could thus bring an uſeful and excellent Citi- 


zen, whoſe Lieutenant he was, and by whom he 
was ſent, into Hatred and Ill will by falſe Accuſa- 
tions. Nor did my Kinſman Gx aTiDIanus act 
the part of an Honeſt and Fair-dealing Man, in the 
time of his Pretorſhip: The Tribunes of the Peo- 
ple held a common Conſultation with the Compa- 
ny of Prætors, about ſettling the Value and Rate 
of Money; which at thoſe times was grown to be 
ſo yery Unconſtant, as that no body could be cer- 
tain how much he was Worth. They made an 
ink JoRoka watged ©, and epainings 
thoſe who tranſgreſſed it, and a a 
Pe "This be. 


Penalty for thoſe who were convicted. 


ing ordered, they agreed to meet again in the A 
ſembly after Noon, and all of them together tell 
the People what they had done. The Meeting 
broke up, and the reſt all departed, ſome one way, 
and ſome another: Martvs only directly from 
the Court went down to the bly, and 
himſelf alone declared that to the People, whi 
all of them had agreed upon by general Conſent. 
If you ask now what was the Event of this; no- 


thing in the World could bave got him greater Ho- 


nour, Statues erected for him about the Streets, 
Frankinſence and Tapers burnt at every one. of 
them; and, in ſhort, neyer was any Man more a- 

L 3 which, - 
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which do ſometimes miſlead Men in deliberating 
about their Duty; when the Offence againſt Ho- 
neſty ſeems very trivial, but the Advantage that is 
gained by it very conſiderable. Thus Mar 1vs 
thought it but a little piece of Knavery, to ſteal 
the People's Love from the Tribunes and his Col- 

bur a mighty Advantage to be made Con- 


10 by it, which was what he at that time propo- 


ſed to himſelf, But in all theſe Caſes there is on- 
ly one Rule, which I defire you would conſtantly 
take along with you: Be ſure in the firſt place, 
that what you count Profitable be no way Diſho- 
"eſt; and if it be Diſhoneft, then aſſure your ſelf 
chat it is not truly Profitable, And can we then 
eſteem either the one or the other of theſe Mar1vses 
Good Men? Conſider a little and examine your 
own Thoughts, that you may ſee what Idea, what 
Notion or Conception, you haye of a Good Man. 
Is it reconcileable then with the Character of ſuch 
a one, to Lie for the fake of his own Advantage 
to Deceive, to raiſe falſe Reports and Miſrepreſen- 
rations of others; to Seize that before-hand, which 
others have a Right to as well as himſelf? Certain- 
Ton ing leſs. And is there any thing then of 
uch excellent Worth? any Profit or Intereſt ſo ve- 
deſirable, for the gaining of which one would 
rfeit the and Reputation of a Good Man ? 
Can that, which we call by the name of Profitable, 
bring us an thing fo good as what it takes away 
from us, if it ſpoil our being counted Men of Ho- 
neſty and Integrity? if it occaſion the Loſs of our 
Juſtice and Faithfulnęſs; that is, in plain truth, if 
it change us into Brutes ? For where is the great 
difference between altering our Shapesand becom- 
ing real Beaſts; and carrying the Nature and Fierce- 


.nefs of Beaſts, though under the Outſides and Fi- 
gures of Men? CHAP, 
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C HAP. XXI. 


To. do any thing Diſhoneſt for the ſake of Power 
and Authority, not Profitable, A moſt deteſta- 
ble Maxim of Casar's, Not Profitable to make 
hmſelf King in a Free City. The Unhappineſs 
of a Tyram's Life. 


Gain, Thoſe who contemn all Tuſtice and Ho- 
neſty for the ſake of Power, do not they do 
the fame thing that a certain Man did, when he 
choſe to be Son. in- law to none but one, by whoſe. 
daring Boldneſs he might encreaſe his own Autho- 
rity ?. He thought it a very great Advantage no 
queſtion, to enlarge his own Greatneſs, by draw- 
ing Hatred upon another; but he never conſidered 
how great a Diſſervice he did to his Country, and 
how much Scandal and Diſcredit he brought upon 
himaſelf, As for the Father, he had always a cou- 
ple of Greek Verſes in his Mouth, taken out of Eu- 
RIPIDES's Tragedy of Pheniſſæ; which I will en- 
deayour to tranſlate as well as I am able, perhaps 
it may be aukwardly, but however ſo as to make 
their Senſe appear, 


Fever we may break the Ties of Right, 
"Tis when a Kingdom is the glorious Prize : 
In other things be ſtrictly Juſt ———- 


It was a villanous thing in ETEoCLEs, or rather 
in EURIPIDES indeed, to exempt that one Breach. 
of Right from being criminal, which is certainly 
of all others the moſt wicked and deteſtable. Why. 
do we inſiſt then upon Examples of lefler Rogue- 
ries, ſuch as making one's ſelf Heir by Cunning 

> L 4 and 


| Many are Treacherons and Unfaithful to Kings , 
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and Spells, Cheats about ing, Selling, Ce: 
Here I Man for you, Few e ao hea 
of deſiring to make himſelf King of the Roman 
People, and Lord and Governour of the whole 
Parc nay, and which is worſe, hath accompliſh- 
ed his Deſire. If any Man call this an honeſt Am- 
bition, he muſt be out of his Wits; for he juſtifies 
the Subverſion of our Laws and Liberties, and eſ- 
teems the moſt baſe and deteſtable Oppreſſion of 
them, a virtuous, laudable, and glorious Action: 
But if any Man, confeſſing that it is not Honeſt, 


o get the Dominion in that Republick, which has 


been and ought to be always free, will yet fay, It is 
Profitable for him that can do it; what Reproofs 
ſhall I uſe, or what Reproaches rather, to recal 


ſuch a one from ſo dangerous an Error? Good 


Gods! Can it ever be n 
Intereſt, by the heinouſeſt and moſt unnatural 
Wickedneſs upon Earth, to ruin and deſtroy kis 
own Native Country; though perhaps the Man, 
who is of it, may afterwards be ſtiled by his 
poor oppreſſed Citizens, The Father of it * Inte- 
reſt therefore ſhould always be meaſured by Ju/- 
zice and Honeſty ; ſo that theſe two Words, Suck, 
of different Sounds, ſhould yet be underſtood. to 
mean one and the ſame Thing. I know the com- 
mon People are apt to imagine, that nothing in 
the World can be better than to Govern; but when 
I conſider the real Truth and Reaſon of the thing 
at (elf, I find on the contrary that nothing can be 
worſe, when People arrive at it by unlawful Means. 


_ Can it poſſibly be Profitable for any Man then, to 


live in perpetual Cares and Anxieties? to be Day 
and Night racked and tormented with Fears, in a 
Life full of nothing but Treacheries and Dangers 2? 


fays 
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ſays Accius, and but fety ave Faithful, But of 
wha fort of Kings did he ſpeak this? Was it not 
of thoſe, who by lawtul Succeſſion had received 
the Royal Scepter from TaxTALus and PELops? 
How many more then mult we ſuppoſe to be un- 
faithful ro that King, who with an Army of Ro- 
mans had oppreſſed and enſlaved the Roman Peo- 
ple it ſelf ? and had forced that City, which was 
not only Free, but even Empreſs of the whole 
World, to ſubmit her Neck to his Tyrannical 
Yoke? What Uneaſineſs of Mind muſt ſuch a.one, 
think you, be continually under? What Wounds 
and Twitches of Conſcience muſt he needs feel? 
How, in ſhort, can that Life be an Advantage to 
any Man, which has this Inconvenience inſeparq- 
bly annexed to it, that whoeyer is fo happy as tp 
take it away, will obtain the greateſt 9 70 and 
Good- will from all the World? And if theſe things, 
which ſeem 70/7 of” all to be Profitable, yet are 
found to be the contrary when Unworthy and Dil 
honeft ; this certainly onght to convince us all, 
That nothing can be Profitable, which. is nat He- 
„ eee eee ee, n ee 
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C447. XXII. 


A brave Exampli of the Romans preferring Juſtice 


before a ſeeming Profit. Glory can never be got- 
ten by Wickedneſs. Riches Unprofitable, if ac- 
_ companied with Infamy. Example of Injuſtice 
in the Romans. How an Empire ought to. be 
' fupported.. Cato too ſevere in exacting the Tris 
butes.. An unjuſt Saying of Curio's. 


UT this has been determined, as at many o- 
ther times by our wiſe Fore- fathers, ſo par- 
ticularly by FagRICTVUs, then a ſecond time Con- 
ſul, and the whole Roman Senate, in the War with 


Prnxnhus. For when Prxxhus had voluntarily 


made War upon the Romans, and the Contention 
was held about Empire and Maſtery, with a no 
Teſs powerful than generous Adverſary; a Deſerter 
came ſecretly into FaRRIcIus's Camp, and offer- 
ed, upan condition he might be well Rewarded, 
to return. back again with the ſame ſecreſie that he 
came, and to Poyſon PraxHus. But inſtead of 
p FaBRICIus ordered him to be ſent 
back to Akus, and was afterwards commend- 
ed by the Senate for ſo doing. If we look no 
ſurther now than the outward appearance of what 
ems to be Profitable, here is a dangerous War, 
and a powerful Adverſary of the 2 Empire 
might ſoon have been removed by the ſingle Aſ- 


fiftance of this one Deſerter: But then it would 
Rave been an eternal Scandal, not to mention the 
Villany and Wickedneſs of it, in an honourable 
War, which was ' managed! with a fair and gene- 
ron; Emmy, not to get'the Victory by Virtue and 
Quuage, but only by baſe and treacherpus Practi- 

6% 
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ces. Whether was more Profitable then for Fa- 
BRICTUS,” Who was ſuch in this City as ARISTIDEs- 
was at Athens; or for the Roman Senate, which 
never thought any thing diſhonourable their Inte- 
reſt; to contend with an Enemy by Valour or by 
Poyſon ? If Empire be deſirable for the ſake of 
wow why is not Wickedneſs altogether baniſned, 
in which it is impoſſible there ſhould ever be any: 
Glory? But if we are for Power at any rate, we. 
fhould do well to conſider, that it can never be 
Profitable when accompanied with Infamy. Thar 
Counſel therefore of Lucius Pr1tiepus,. the Son 
of QuiNTus,. was far from being Profitable, 7hat 


. thoſe very Cities, ubich Srl LA had freed for a ſet 


Sum of Money, by the Senate's Order, er again 
be brought under their former Contributions; and 


yet not the Money, which they had payed, be re- 


turned them. This Advice of his was followed by 
the Senate, to the great Diſparagement and Shame 
of the Empire; for even Pirates at this rate will 
fooner be truſted than the Roman Senate. Well, 
but the publick Revenues were encreaſed by it, 
and therefore it was Profitable : Heavens! How- 
long will Men dare to call any thing Profitable, 
which is not Honeſt ! Can Hatred then and: Infa- 
my de Profitable to a State, which ought to be 
ſupported by Glory, and Credit, and the Love of 
its Confederates ! In this Particular I often dif- 
agreed from my old Friend Ca ro; whom I ak. 
ways thought to be ſomewhat too headitrong, in 
ſtanding up for the Intereſt of the Publick Treaſu- 
ry x and exacting the Tributes with fo much ri- 


gour, as not to make any Allowances to the Far- 


mers, and very ſeldom or never grant any thing 
to the Confederates = whereas we ought always to 
be kind to. the latter, and to deal with the former. 
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a we would do with our own Bayliffs;. and that 


ſo much the more, becauſe all the Satety - and Wel- 
fare of the Republick depends upon the Agreement 
of the ſeyeral Orders in 1t. Nor leſs Ill PH1- 
L1P's, was the Counſel of Cux1o; who, in the 
Caſe of the People inhabiting beyond the Po, 
he confeſſed their Demands were but juſt 
and reaſonable, yet always added, Vincat utilitas; 
Ever * muſt give Way to the Intereſt of the 
Publick, ſhould rather have faid char they 
wo rut 2 — 
Publick Intereſt ; than thus have declared they did 
not com with it, and at the ſame time confeſs 
ahem to * reaſonable. 


ys 8 


CMA p. XXIII. 


Several Caſes put by Hecaton the Rhodian. Di- 
„ and Anti pater oppoſe one another. Whe- 
4 Bad: Money. received for Cary EET put 
0 | 


Seon propofech; in his Gly Book of, OC: 
fices, ſeveral Queſtions ſuch as theſe which 
follow : Whether a good Man, in time of great 
Scarcity, may refuſe to give Victuals to the Ser- 
vants of, bis own Family 2 Hediſcourſes indeed up- 
on either ſide of the Queſtion, but at laſt concludes, 
That he ſhould rather be guided by his Intereſt, 
than Humanity. He demands again, If a Mer- 
chant in a Storm be forced to throw dis Goods o- 


— — of the two he ſhould chooſe 


1 or a Servant 


* 
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ſaving of his Goods draws one way, and Compaſ- 
ſion of Human Nature another. Should a Fool in 
a Shipwreck have gotten a Plank, may a Viſe Man 
take it away from him if he can? He anſwers, 
No; becauſe it would be plainly a piece of Injuſ- 
tice 2 But what if the Owner —— Ship ſhould 
come ? ——_ he take it away when it properly 
belongs to him? No, not at all; no more than he 
may throw a Man out of the Ship, under the Pretence 
thatthe Ship belongs to him. For till they are arrived 
whither the Ship was hired for, it does not more 
2 to the Owner, than it does to the 
Paſſengers by whom it was hired, Suppoſerwo Men, 
that are equally Wiſe, ſhould both of them in a 
Shipwreck lay hold of the ſame Plank; may either 
of them ſeize upon it forcibly to himſelf, or ſnould 
ene of them yoluntarily yield it to the other ? Let 
one yield to the other, provided that other will be 
more ſeryiceable to the Publick, or there is more- 
depending upon his Life and Preſervation. But 
| what if zheſe are equal in either of them? Why 
then there is no more to be ſaid about it, but it 
muſt even be let alone for Chance to determine, 
as though they ſhould caſt Lots, or play at Even 
and Odd for it. What if a Father ſhould rifle 
Temples, and dig Paſſages under ground into the 
T 2 Should the Son diſcover him to the Pub- 
lick Magiſtrate ? No; that were an horrid unnatu- 
ral Impiety : he ſhould rather on the contrary de- 
fend his Father, if any one elſe ſhould'pretend to. 
accuſe him. But what! ought not the Intereſt of 
my Country to be conſulted, before that of any 
one elfe whatſoever 2 Yes undeniably ; but then it 
is very much the- Intereſt of your Country, to have 
Citizens that are-dutiful and obedient to their Pa- 
tens. But if a Father ſuould a. - * 
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* ſelf King, or any ways endeavour to betray his 
| Country; ſhould a Son in ſucha caſe hold his Tongue 
and conceal it? In the firft place, let him beg of 
his Father to deſiſt : if that does no good, let him 
roceed to rebuke and even to threaten him about 
it: but if at laſt he perceive that it directly tends 
to the Ruin of his Country, he ſhould prefer its 
Safety before that his — —— —— the 
ueſtions he propoſes is this, Suppoſe a Man 
8 receive, by een, bad — for good, 
and afterwards come to underſtand that it is bad, 
may he pay it for good, if he owes another any 
thing? DroGENEs thinks he may, but AnTipa- 
TER not; whom 1 rather aſſent to. Suppoſe a 
Man be ſelling a Veſſel of Wine, which he knows 
| will not keep; is he bound to tell of this? DtroGE« 
NEs thinks he is under no ſuch Obligation; Ax- 
TIA TER will have it to be every honeſt Man's 
Theſe are the things, which whether they 
are Right and one's Duty or not, is often contro- 
yerted among the Stoicts. In ſelling a Slave is one 
bound to declare what his Faults are or not? I do 
| | not mean thoſe, which unleſs they are told, tho 
| Law it ſelf commands he- ſhall be returned upon 
| our Hands; but his being a Liar, a Filcher, a Play- 
er at Dice, or a Drunkard. One is of Opinion 
we ought to declare them, and the other not. Should 
an ignorant Body ſell a quantity of Gold, and ſup- 
poſe it to be Copper; is a good Man obliged now 
to tell him that it is Gold; or may he buy for a- 
Penny what is worth a thouſand Pence? It is plain 
enough by this time what my Thoughts are, and 
wherein conſiſts the Controverſie between the fore 
mentioned Philoſophers. + | 


r CI a, 
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Cup. XXIV. 


Whether a Man is obliged to perform all his Promiſes 
ar not; though at the Expence of his Life or Re- 
putation. Some Examples upon it. — 


RE we bound to perform. all thoſe Promiſes 

and Bargains, which (in the Prætor's Lan- 
guage) have neither Force nor Fraud in them? 
Here is a Man, for Example, that has gotten the 
Dropſy, and another preſcribes him an infallible 
Cure for it, upon Condition that he will never 
make uſe of it again. The Man recovers by its 
* 8 but falls again ſome time after in- 
e ſame Diſtem — now that he, to 
whom he made n will by no means 
allow him to uſe the Cure again; what. would be 
his Duty in ſuch a Caſe! Vhy, ſince he, who do- 
nies him the Requeſt, is inhuman, and it is a Thi 
will do him no manner of Prejudice, it is the 
to take care of his Life and Safety. A good 

wiſe Man is deſired by one, who appoints him 

his Heir, and leaves him by Will a conſiderable 
Eſtate, that before he enters upon the Poſſeſſion of 
it, he fhould dance at Noon-day in the open 
Streets; and this he according] — — to do, 
becauſe otherwiſe the Teſtator w make him 
his Heir > Would you have him perform now what 
he promiſed, or not? I could wiſh that he never 
had promiſed i it at all, which I. think would much 
better haye ſuited with his Character: But ſince he 
Has done it, if he think it diſhonourable to dance 
ſo in publick, the beſt. way will be not to ſtand to 
fuch, a Promiſe, provided he takes none of the- 


Money that was left him: 3 
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be turned to ſome very great Benefit and Advan- 
tage of the Publick; ſo that it would be no Diſ- 


grace for a Man eyen to dance, when it brings ſo 
much Good to his Country along with it. 


CHap, XXV. 


Beveral other Caſes, whevein a Man is not obliged 
to perform his Promiſes and Vows; nor to give 
wp a Truſt, The Method he deſigns to take in 
the following Part of the Work. 


| Eicher is one bound to perform thoſe Pro- 
miſes, 'which are hurtful and prejudicial to 

Perſons they were made to. Thus Father PnoE- 

zus (that we may return to our Fables) promiſed 
to grant PHAETON whatfoever he fhould deſire; and 
the m_ Fellow defired to get up into his 
Father's Chariot. It was accordingly granted him; 
but before he could get to be well ettled in it, he 
was ftruck down. with Lightning. How abun- 
dantly better had it been, in ſuch a Caſe, if the 
Father had refuſed to perform ſuch a Promiſe? The 
fame may be ſaid of another, which TyEsEtus ob- 
tained of NEPTuUNE't This God had promiſed to 
do any three Things for him, whatever he ſhould 
requeſt: And he requeſted the Death of his own 
Son Hrppolrrus, upon a falſe Suſpicion that he 
had been naught with his Mother- in-Law. He ob- 
rained what he asked, which occaſioned him very 
much Sorrow and Affliction. Again, Ac AuEM- 
NON had vowed, for a Sacrifice toDrana, the moſt 
beautiful Thing that was born that Near in his 
"whole inions. „„ 
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he was forced to offer his 19 IpRICENTA, 
than whom nothing that Year had been born more 
beautiful. Had not it been better to have broke his 
Promiſe, than have done ſuch an horrid and un- 
natural Action? In ſome Caſes then a Man is not 
obliged to perform his Promiſes: No more is he 
to reſtore what was given him in Truſt. Suppoſe, 
for the Purpoſe, a Man in his Wits had entruſted 
you with his Sword, and ſhould demand it of you 
again when he is beſide himſelf; your Duty would 
be not to give it him again, and if you did, you 
would be guilty of a very great Errour. Again, 
ſhould a Man put a large Sum of Money in your 
Hands, and afterwards raiſe a Rebellion ag inſt his 
Country, would you deliver up your Truſt, if de- 
manded it by him? Certainly no; for this would 
be to act againſt the publick Intereſt, which ought 
to be preferred before every thing elſe. Thus a 
gront many Things, which are honeſt of them 
elyes, we may fee ceaſe to be ſo when the Cir- 
cumſtances alter: To perform a Promiſe, for In- 
ſtance, to ſtand to an Agreement, or deliver up a 
Truſt, ought not to be done when they become 
unprofitable. This may fuffice to have been ſaid 
of thoſe things, which a pretended Wiſdom would 
fain count profitable, though contrary to Juſtice, 
But having laid down four general Heads in the 
Firſt Book, from which all Offices or Duties are 
derived; I ſhall diſcourſe upon each of the ſame in 
this; and make out, that what is contrary to any 
of thoſe Virtues, is only in Shew, and not really 
profitable, Of Prudence then, which a knavi 
Sort of Cunning endeayours to imitate ; as alſo of 
Juſtice, which is never but profitable; we have 
diſcourſed already. It remains that we ſpeak of 
zhe other two general Heads of Duty; the —_ 
N * 
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which conſifts in the Greatneſs and Excellency of 
a couragious Soul; and the other in ſuch a Regu- 
larity of our Actions, as is conformable to the Pre- 
cepts of Tem perance and Moderation. 


— 


C HAP. XXVI. 


That nothing can be profitable, which is contrary 
to the Virtue of Fortitude, ſhewn from the Ex- 
amples of Ulyſſes and Regulus. 
LYSSEs thought it would be profitable for 
him, (if What the Tragedians tell us be 
true; for HoMER, a Writer of the greateſt Authori- 
* never once inſinuates any ſuch thing) but the 
riters of Tragedy accuſe ULrssEs. for feigning 
himſelf mad, that he might avoid the War; a De- 
ſign that was by no means honeſt and creditable ; 
Well, but it was profitable (will ſome one ſay) 
to flay and govern at his own Home, and enjoy 
binſef quietly in his Iſland Ithaca, together with 
his Parents, his Wife and Son. Is there any ſuch 
Credit in the daily Dangers and Fatigues of War, 
that you can ever think comparable with living 
ſuch a Life 4 Tranquility and Security? Yes, I 
wholly deſpiſe and contemn your Security, being 


fully perſwaded that it can never be profitable ſo 
long as it is diſhoneſt, Pray what would they have 
ſaid, do you think, of ULyssEs, ſuppoſe he had 
continued in his pretended Madneſs ? When after 
his glorious Atchievements in the War, he had yet 
theſe Reproaches thrown upon him by Ajax, 


Though 
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Though, you all know, he firſt propoſed this Oath, 
Yet he's the only Man that would have broke is. 
He firft endeavour'd not to join it War, 
Faint-hearted Coward ! feigning to be mad. 
And had not prudent PALAMEDE found out, 

By Cunning, this his impudent Deceit ; 

The Villain, notwithſtanding all the Ties 

Of ſacred Oaths, had certainly gone off. 


It was much better for him to bear all the Ha. 
zards, not of the War only, but of the Sea too, (as 
at laſt he did) than not to make one among the 
reft of the Grecians, then reſolving, by Conſent, 
upon a War with the Barbarians. But to remove 
the Scene from Foreign Countries, and fabulous 
Relations, that we may come nearer home, and 
to a thing that really happened: M. ATiL1us RE- 
Gurus, then a ſecond time Conſul, was ſurprized 
in Africk by XanTaiPpus the Lacedemonian, and 
made a Priſoner, (Au cx, Father of HANNIBAL, 
being the General of the Carthaginians) and was 
ſent by the Carthaginians to the Roman Senate, u 
on ſolemn Oath given, that, unleſs ſome ek. 
able Priſoners were reftored them, he ſhould him- 
ſelf return back again to Carthage. Now as. ſoon 
as this Man arrived at Rome, he could not but per- 
ceive what appeared to be his Intereſt, but withal 
was perſwaded (as the Event declared) that it on; 
appeared ſo. The Cafe was thus : Here he might 
have ſtaid in his Native Country, and have lived 
at home quietly with his Wife and Children ; 
might have judged his Misfortune, received in the 
War, no more than what all Men in that State are 
liable to; and might (till have continued in his old 
Degree of Honour among thoſe of conſular Dig- 
mit. 


I Ee ee Ree ee es 
£ 
* 
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nity. Aud who can deny now, (will any one ſay) 
that all theſe things are expedient and profitab ? 
Who do you think > Why Grearneſs of Soul and 
true Courage deny ir, Can you deſire any greater 
and more illuſtrious Authorities: 


ets 


CHAP, XXVII, 


What Courage and Greatneſs of Soul teach us, A 
* Contmuation of the Story of Regulus. . 


HES E are Aon: by 3 

t to nothing, to deſpiſe 

the outward Concerns of Life, and count nothi 
intolerable that can poſſibly befal a Man. Well, 
but pray what did this REGuLus do then? He 
came into the Senate, and told them what it was 


he was ſent about, and refuſed to give his own 


Vote in the Cafe, foraſmuch as he was not to 
be counted a Senator, as being by Oath under 


the Enemy's Power. And in his Speech, which 


he ſpoke to the Senate upon that Subject, (Fool 
that he was, ſome will be ready to ſay, and an 
Enemy to his own Intereſt | ) he told them, I: 
was beſt not to Zive up their Priſoners , that they 
Were young Men, and might make able Leaders; 
but that he, for his part, was grown almoſt uſeleſs, 
and worn away with old Age, The Senate were 

ſo far perſwaded by his Speech, that they reſolved 


the Priſoners ſhould be detained in Cuſtody, and 


he himſelf returned back again to Carthage; not all 
the Love which he had for his Country, his Friends 

and Relations, being able to detain him. And 
though he knew well enough what a barbarous Ene- 


my, 
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my, and what exquiſite Torments he was going to 
return to; yet he thought it his Duty, Whatever 
came of it, not to violate his Oath. I think he 
was in a better Condition therefore, even whilſt 
he was murdered by being kept from ſleeping, 
than ever he could have been had he ſtayed at 
home, and lived under the Scandal of being an old 
Captive, and a perjured Nobleman. But was not it 
very great Folly and Madneſs, if he would not 
perſwade the Releafing of the Priſoners, yet to 
go and diſſwade it as much as he could? Pray 
how Folly and Madneſs * What though it were 
conducive to the Good of the Republick ? Or can 
any thing be profitable to a private Citizen, 
which brings a Diſadvantage to the Common- 
wealth in general? 


C nA. XXVII. 


To ſeparate 2 t from Honeſty, is to per vert the 

firſt Principles of Nature. All Men naturall 
defirous of Profir. The Reaſons given by roſs, 
who think Regulus did ill in returning. 


HOSE Men who ſeparate Profit from Ho- 

neſty, wholly pervert the firſt Principles of 
Nature : For we all of us naturally deſire our In- 
tereſt, toward which we are carried with fo ſtrong 
a Biaſs, as that it is not in our Power to turn the 
other Way? For who is averſe from, or rather, 
who does not moſt eagerly follow his own Adyan- 
tage? But ſince we can out no real Advan- 
tage, except in what is honeſt, becoming and com- 
mendable, therefore we count theſe the km 
| I 


as — 
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Things; and take the Word Profit to ſignify ſome. 
thing which only relates to our outward Neceſh. 
ties, and the ſupplying of them, without all that 
glorious and ſhining Excellence whuch appears in 
the Actions of Virtue and Honeſty, But after all 
zs done, perhaps ſome Men will ſay, pray what 
is there in an Oath, that 2 be afraid thus 

. #0 break it? What! was it pT ER's Anger that 
he dreaded? But this is agreed on by all Philoſo- 
hers; not only thoſe who maintain that the Gods 
ead an idle Life, neither buſying themſelves, nor 
diſturbing others; but thoſe who affirm they are 
always buſy, and always doing ſomething that re- 
lates to the World: In this thing, I ſy, they are 
all agreed, That the Deity neither hurts nor is an- 
1 any one. But ſuppoſing the worſt, Pray 
what Hurt could JuP1TER's Vengeance have done 
REGuLus, greater than what RRE Gul us did to him- 
ſelf: It could not be any thing of Religion there- 
fore that hindered him from following what ap- 
peared to be his Intereſ Again, Was he afraid of 
the Baſeneſs and Diſhoneſty of the Action? As 70 
that, in the firſt place, Always of two Evils chuſe 
the leaſt; and where was any Evil in the Baſeneſs 
of the Thing, ſo great as was that of the Tor- 
ments which he endured? Beſide, pray remember 
that Sentence of Acc1vs, which, however it might 
be ſaid by an impious King, is 5 generally ac- 
knowledged to be very well ſaid, who when 
one told him, Ton have broken your Oath to 
me; anſwered, I neither am, nor have been tied 
by Oath to any treacherous Deceiver, Again they 
tell us, That as we affirm ſome Things ſeem 
ofitable which are not fo; ſo they affirm fome 
Things ſeem honeſt which are not ſo: As this 
for Example, of returning to be tormented, x70 * 
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than break one's Oath; which is not honeſt, though 
it may ſeem ro be (0; becauſe no Man is obliged 
to pertorm that Oath, which was extorted from 
him by the Force of his Enemies. And /aftly they 
argue, That whateyer makes yery much tor one's 
Profit and Advantage, thereby becomes honeſt, 
though before it did not ſeem fo. This is what is 
generally brought againſt REGuLus ; but let us ſee 
and examine all the Parts of it in Order. 


C AK. . 


He anſwers the firſt part of the Arguments brought 
, againſt Regulus. The Sacreaneſs of an Oath. 
The Divinity of Faith. Pain none, or at leaſt 


not the greateſt Evil. Diſhoneſty the greateſt, if | 


not only Evil. Faith to be kept even with thoſe 
who are Treacherous. Oaths made to Enemies 
ſhould be kept. Not ſo thoſe made to Pirates, 
and why. What tis to Forſwear one's ſelf. 
The Form of Oaths among the Romans. Laws 
of War to be kept inviolable. 


Irſt then they ſay, He could fear no Harm from 
F the Anger of Jupi TER, who neither can be 
angry, nor do Harm to any body. This proves as 
ſtrongly againſt all Oaths in general, as it does in 
gar . e this of REGuLus. But the Thi 
to be conſidered in Peoples taking of Oaths, is 
not what Danger they are in, ſhould they break 
them; but what a ſacred and powerful Obligation 
is laid upon them. For every Oath is a religious 
Affirmation; and whatever is promiſed after ſuch 
a manner, as it were calling God for a Witneſs to 
| your 
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your Words, ought certainly to be performed. 
For now Faith and Juſtice require it of us, and 
not any Fear of chat Anger of the Gods, Which is 
not incident to their Divine Natures. The Faith 


1 mean, of which Exxtrus has got theſe incompay 


rable Words: 


o FAITH All-glorious and Divine! 
In lofty Temples fit to ſhine, Fi” 
Sv» Jors bimjeif by thee doth fiveer! <_ 


Whoſoever therefore doth not perform his Oath, 
affronts the Deity of that Divine FAITH, which was 
(as Caro in his Speech informs us) ſet up by our 
Fathers in the Capitol it ſelf, even next to the Sta- 
tue of the Great God Jupr TER. But, Secondly, they 
tell us, Suppoſing TurITER had been angry with 


. REGutus, he could not have brought any Evil 


him greater than what REGuLus brought u 
n dime This, I confeſs, would be A 2 
if there was no other Evil but only Pain: But ht 
ts ſo far from being the greateſt Evil, as that it is 
not ſo much as any Evil at all, if we may credit 
e of the chief Philoſophers; among whom, I 
pray you, let Rx dul us be counted of zo ſmall Au- 
thoritꝭ; if I may not rather ſay of the greateſt 
and mot weighty : For what greater Teſtimony 
can any one deſire, than that of a principal Man 

among the Romans, who rather than be wanti 

in any Point of his Duty, choſe to undergo the m 
exquiſite Torment? But of tao Ewils, ſay they, 


always chuſe the leaft: That is in plain Wo 


Rather be a Rogue than undergo any Calamity. 
Can any Calamity then be greater, than that of 
Baſeneſs and Injuſtice? For 1 even the Filth and 
Deformity of the Body be loathſome and offen- 


five; 


3 
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five; ho much more ſo muſt char of the Mind 
needs be, when it is covered and polluted with 


Shame and Diſhoneſty ? Thoſe Philoſophers there- 
fore who diſcourſe of theſe Things with moſt 


Cloſeneſs and Severity, venture boldly to affirm,” 
That nothing is evil but only what is diſboneſt: nd 
even thoſe themſelves who do it more looſſy, yet 


always acknowledge, That it 'is the greateſt bow. 
ever of all Evils. That Saying of the Poet's in- 
Jeed is good, I neither am, nor have been tied by 
Oath to a treacherous Deceiwer; but it is therefore 
fo, becauſe when ATxtvs was brought upon the 
Stage, he was to make him ſpeak that Which was 
fuitable to his Character. Bur if once they bein 
to lay down this for a Maxim, That Farth, 4 
given to thoſe who are treacherous, is not to be 
kept; they had beſt have a care that this be not 
made a Refuge and Cover for Perjury. As for his 
» Oaths being made to an Enemy; even War it ſelf 
has Laws that belong to it ; and Faith, except in. 
fome very few Caſes, is alyays to be kept eyen 
with our grefteſt Adverſaries. For whatever you 
ſwear, for Example, in ſuch a Manner, as that your 
Conſcience tells you it ought to be done, you ay 
| pony moſt inyiolably to perform it: But whete. 
is otherwiſe, you do not lie under any ſuch Obli- 
vation; and are not perjured, though you ſhotild' 
not perform it. Suppoſe, for the purpoſe, you 
bad es a Pirate, That you would pay frm: 
ſuch a Sum, if he would ſpare your Life; it would 
not be Perjury, though you ſhould not pay it him. 
For à Pirate is by nd means a layfil' Adverſary, 
but rather a common Peſt and Enemy of Man- 
kind; ſo that no one is obliged to keep his Faith! 
or Oath with him, For to ſwear to hb, and 
yet not perform it, is is not inimediately to for- 
ſwear one's ſelf : But 8 Mart is properly faid' 
* to 


% 
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to be perjured, when he fwears upon his Conſci- 
ence (as our Form runs) to do ſuch and ſuch 
Things, and yet does not do them. For that of 
EvK1PIDEs may be ſaid in ſome Caſes to be very 

ood, My. Tongue indeed ſwore, but my Conſcience 
lia not aſſent. But had RxGul us in his Caſe done 
any thing , contrary: to the Laws and Conditions 
that are kept between Enemies, it had been down- 
right, Perjury, . For the Carthaginians, with whom 
he had then to do, were a lawful Adverſary, be- 
tween whom and us there is all the Fecial, and ſe- 
veral other Laws that are common to Nations. 
For had it, been otherwiſe, it is certain the Senate 
would never have delivered up ſome eminent Per- 
ſons in Chains to their Enemies. | 
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Examples of ſeveral eminent Romans riven up 75 
the Enemy. Anſwer to the reſt of the Argu- 
ments breught againſt Regulus. | 


UT: they did deliver both Lucrus VeTu- 

, RIus and Sy, PosTHunius in their fond 
Conſulſhips to their Enemies, the Samnites; becauſe 
being beaten at the Paſſage of Caudium, and the Le- 
amy being diſarmed and ſent away with Diſgrace, 

had concluded a Peace of their own Heads, 
without any Orders from the, Senate or People, 
T. Numicius and Q. MaLivs, who were Tri- 
bunes of the People at the ſame time, becauſe by 
their Authority the Peace was concluded, were 
likewiſe delivered; that ſo we might be freed from 
any Obligation of keeping it. And all this was 


done upon che Propoſal and Adyice of Pos Tus 


MIUS 
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Mrus himſelf, who was the Perſon delivered. The 
Caſe of ManCctnus, a great many eas after, was 
exactly the ſame, who having, without any Orders 
from the Senate, ſtruck up an Alliance with thoſe 
of Numantia, was the firſt Man that ſpoke for that 
Bill in the Senate-houſe, which by L. Fux us and 
Skxr. ATIL1ius was carried to the People; and 
which they agreeing to, he was delivered: to the 
Enemy. He did more honeſtly than SExT. Pom» 
PEIUS, who being concerned in the ſame ſort of 
Crime, made Intereſt to be excuſed from under- 
going the ſame Puniſhment, and by that m 
eſcaped it. This Man now let the * 
Profit prevail over Honeſty; but in all the others 
mentioned, the Authority of Honeſty eaſily carried 
it from the pretended Profit. But to go on with 
REGurus: Another Thing urged by his Adverſa- 
ries is this, That he ſhould not have performed what 
was forcibly 7 upon him, As though a Man of 
Courage could be wrought upon by Force, But 
why, 27 they, aid he go at all to the Senate, bein 
reſolved to aiſſwade the Delivery of the Captives £ 
This is to blame him for that, which particularly 


upon his own Judgment, but pleading for that whic 
| bath ht mad oftable 5 it to be determined 
by the Judgment of the Senate: And had it not been 
for his Counſel in the Caſe, the Priſoners had ſure! 
been ſent again to Carthage, and he remained ſa 
in his native Country: Bur'this he concluded would 
be a Prejudice to the Publick, and therefore eſteemed 


deſerves Commendation: He would not g 


ir to be no more than, his Duty to ſpeak What he 


thought, and endure what might come of it. Laſtly, 
They add, That whatever makes highly for one's 
Profit and Advantage, thereby becomes Honeſt. I 
anſwer, That it may indeed antecedently be ſuch, 


but can never hereby: become ſuch: For nothing is. 
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Profitable but what is Honeſt; and things do not 
become Honeſt by their firſt being Profitable, but 
become Profitable by their firſt being Honeſt. I 
conclude therefore, That of all thoſe great and 
wonderful Examples, which might eaſily be brought 
upon this Subiect, it will be hard to find any more 
lluſtrious and commendable than this of RE- 
GULUS. 


Pe ER 3 p 4 


nnn. 
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Negllus' Returning to Carthage a Commendation 


of thoſe Times, The Sacredneſs of an Oath, though 
extorted by Force, among the ancient Romans. 
This illuſtrated by the Example of Pomponius 
Dur the only thing that deſerves our Admi- 
ration, in all this glorious Conduct of Rx- 

Gut us, is his perſwading the Senate not to reſtore 
the Captives. As for his returning again to Car- 
thage, it is true we admire it in our Pays, but at 
thoſe Times he could not have poſſibly avoided it. 
The Age, I think, therefore ſhould rather be com- 
mended for that, than the Man. For there is no- 
thing our Anceſtors took ter Care of, than that 
the Tye of an Oath ſhould be always held as moſt 
ſacred and inviolable. This appears plainly from 


the XII Tables; it appears from thoſe Laws which 
are called Sacratæ; it appears from the ſtrict Obſer- 
vation of Leagues, by which we are obliged to keep 
Faith even with Enemies; ard, laſtly, it appears 


from the Puniſhments and Penalties which have 


been inflicted by the Cenſors; who in no one Thing 
thoſe 


have been more ſeyere, than in puni 
who had tranſgreſſed their Oaths. M. Pomro- 
Mus, a Tribune of the People, once _— an 
5 Action 
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Action againſt L. ManLius, the Son of Aut us, 


who had been Dictatator, for holding that Office 
ſomewhat longer than he many _ done. 2 
amongſt other things b t in this too agai 

2 he — Son Tr rus, who — 
wards TorRqQuaTvs, from Converſation with the 
World, and had ſtrictly charged him to live ſolitary 
in the Country. As ſoon as the Son heard his Fa- 
ther was in Trouble about this Buſineſs, he is re- 
ported inunediately to have ſet out for Rome, and 
come early in the Morning to Poweon1us's Houſe. 
PorPoNxIus was no ſooner told of his Comi 
but he got up immediately; and —_ Youth, 
out of Anger, had __ ſome Complaint againſt 
his Father, commanded all others to depart the 
Room, and him alone to be brought in to him: 


As ſoon as the young Man was got into the Room, 


he drew his Sword, and ſwore he would imme» 
diately kill Pomponius, unleſs he would promiſe 
him upon Oath to meddle with his Father no further, 
PomPoNtus,- out of ſudden Apprehenſion of the 
Danger, did ſwear to him accordingly, and dif- 
charged his Father from any more Trouble; ha- 
ving firſt reported the Matter to the People, and 
told them why he was forced to let fall his Action. 
Thus ſtrict and confcientious were People at thoſe 
Times in obſerving their Oaths. And this TrTus 
MaNnL1us is that very Perſon, who being aſter⸗ 
wards challenged by a mighty Frenchman, killed 
him in a Duel by the River Anien, and was fir- 
named TorqQuaTvus from wearing a Chain, (in 
Latin Torquis) which he took from his Neck. The 
ſame Man again, in his third Conſulſhip, put to 
flight and defeated the Latins near Veſeris. He was 
indeed a very great and extraordinary Perſon; who 
as he ſhewed his Love, in this Caſe, to his Father, 
{a he was unnaturally Cruel to his Son. 

M 3 CHAT. 
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C HAP. XXXIL 


The Severity of the Romans againſt the Breakers 
of Oaths. The Example of ten ſent by Hanni- 
bal to the Senate, upon Oath of returning. 
Fraud not ſufficient to excuſe a Perjury. A re- 
ſolute Action of the Senate in not redeeming 
_ Thouſand Priſoners. The Concluſion of this 
Head. ö 


TD VT as RNceurus did well in performing his 
Oath; ſo thoſe ten, who, after the Battel at 
Canne, were by 2 ſent A5 the Roman 
Senate, upon Oath of returning to the Carthagini- 
an Cones if chay could not obtain an Exchange of 
Priſoners, did il] if they did not return according- 
: Concerning whom Writers have differed in 
ir Relations. PoLrYsB1us, an Author of very 
good Credit, informs us, Ten Perſons of conſide- 
zable Quality were ſent to the Senate; and that 
nine of them honeſtly returned to the Camp, not 
having been able to obtain what they went about; 
but the tenth ſtaid behind and remained at Rome. 
os br het ieger wo mbe Trneding cha 
prete e to take ſomet 0 
— —— back thither again; as chinking his 
ing under ſuch a colour, was a very ſuffici- 
ent Performance of his Oath. But certainly he 
was miſtaken; for Cunning is ſo far from excuſing 
a Perjpry, that it aggravates it rather, and makes 
it the more — This therefore was no more 


than a fooliſh piece of Craftineſs , impudently 
| prezending to paſs for Prudence: - Whereupon the 
Senate took care to order, that my crafty Gentleman 


ſhould be ſent back in Fetters again ns 


4 
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But the gloriouſeſt Action of the Senate was this: 

HANNIBAL had eight "Thouſand of our Soldiers his 
Priſoners ; not ſuch as had either been taken in 
Battel, or had fled from any imminent er of 
their Lives; but were left in the Camp by Paur - 
Tus and VaRRO, the then two Conſuls. The Se. 
nate decreed that theſe Thould not be Ranſomed, 
though it might have been done with a ſmall Sum 
of Money; for no other end but to let our Soldiers 
ſee, that either they muſt reſolve to Conquer, or 
Die. Upon the News of which, as the ſame Au- 


"thor tells us, HANNIBAL preſently began to be diſ- 


heartned, when he ſaw that the Senate, and Peo- 
ple of Rome, had ſo great Reſolution even in the 
midſt of their Misfortunes. Thus, we ſee, Hone- 
gets the better in the compariſon, againſt that 
which has only the Appearance of Profit, But A- 
CiL1us, who has written an Hiſtory in Greek, 
foys, More of _ by dach — 7 — 
to the Camp, l a Trick to get 
of their Oaths ; 2 they were all K them 
branded with Shame and Diſh by the Cen- 
"ſors. But let us now put an end to this third Head; 
ſince from what has been ſaid it is apparently ma- 
niſeſt, That whatever is contrary to the Virtue of 
Fortitude; that is to ſay, whateyer is done with a 


timorous, mean, diſheartned, 2 can ne- 


ver be really and truly Proſitable, becauſe it is 
wicked, diſgraceful odious. And ſuch would 
this Action of RE6utus have been, had he either, 
in delivering his Senſe about the Caprives, ſpoke 
what was for his own, not the Pub lick Security; 


or afterwards choſen to remain at home, inſtead 


of returning to fulfil his Oath. 4 
M4 CHAP, 
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Nothing contrary to Temperance,g&c, can be truly 
Profitable. Who. thoſe Philoſophers were, that 
made Happineſs and Miſery conf in Pleaſure 

and Pain. This Opinion ruins all Virtue, Pru- 

dience, Fortitude, Temperance and Fuſtice ; How- 
ever theſe Philoſophers endeavour to clear them- 
ſelves of this Imputation; but cannot get well 
off. Pleaſure oppoſite to Honeſty. The Abſurdi- 
ty of thoſe, who would have made Happineſs to 
conſiſt in both theſe. A ſhort Recapitulation 
this laſt Book, How far Pleaſure may be n 
lowed. A, Concluſion, by way of Exhortation to 
his Son. 4 ; 5 ne- 6 


E have now finiſhed our third Head, the 
fourth and laſt remains only to be ſpoke 
to, which contains in it Decency, Modeſty, Mode- 
ration, Continence, and Temperance. - And can 
any thing be Profitable, that is oppoſite to a Tram 
of ſuch excellent Virtues? Ther * — been how- 
ever a Sect of Philoſophers, Scholars of An IST I- 
© PUS, who were, called Cyrenaicks; and others, who 
had the Name of Annicerians given them, that af- 
_ arm all Good to conſiſt in Pleaſure, and count Vir- 
tue it {elf therefore only deſirable, . becauſe of ſo 
' Pleaſure which it brings along with it; But the 
being —. almoſt worn out 70 Date, Epricuus 
is ily come into Vogue, the great Supporter, 
| ps a nk ſecond Eounder of the — Opi- 
nions. With theſe; we muſt fight (as they ſay) 
with might and main, if ever we think of ſuppor- 
ting the Cauſe, and maintaining the Intereſt of 
Virtue and Honeſty, + For if what METRoDORUS 
has written paſs for Truth, Thar whatever can 


rruly 
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truly be called our Profit, nay, and all the Welfare 
and Happineſs of Life, conſiſts in a firm Conſtitu- 
tion of Body, and a well-ground:d Hope of its laſt- 
ing Contiuuance; it is certain this Profit, nay, this 
ſovereign Profit (for ſuch they account it) mult 
ſometimes be ſet in oppoſition to Honeſty, For 
what, in the firſt place, will be the Office of Pru- 
dence ? only to cater and look about for Pleaſures? 
How miſerable a Caſe is that Virtue in, which is 
thus made a Servant and Pander to Pleaſure? But 
what ſhall be her Buſineſs in this Office? to taſte 
and diſtinguiſh ingeniouſly betwixt Pleaſures? — 
poſing this to be a pleaſant Buſineſs, it is certainly 
the moſt ſcandalous one that could ever have been 
thought on. Again, Can he that makes Pain be 
the greateſt Evil, have ever ſuch a Virtue as Forti- 
tude in him, the very Nature of which conſiſts 
wholly in deſpiſing of Pains and Difficulties? I 
know r upon ſeveral Occaſions, and _ 
in particular, {peaks very couragiouſly as to the 
_ of Pains -but * not 2 ſo much 
what is ſaid, as What ought to be ſaid by a Man of- 
his Principles, who makes Pleaſure and Pain to be 
the ultimate Bounds of Man's Happineſs and Miſe- 
ry. So again, if you would hear him about Co- 
tinence and Jemperance, he tells you abundance of 
extraordinary things in a <0» many places; but 
he is gravelled (as we ſpeak) and can never be a- 
ble to acquit himſelf handſomly. For with what 
Face of Reaſon. can he commend Temperance, who 
pam his Happineſs in the Enjoyment of Plea- 

res? when the ſenſual Appetite follows aſter Nea 
ſures, and it is the Buſineſs of -Temperrnce: to cor- 
rect that. .Appetue. But ſtil they endeavour; in 
each of theſe Virtues, 10 bring themſelves off 


one little Shift or other: Thus Prudence is admits: 


ted, and defined to be The Skill of ſupplying ut 
| M 5 with 
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with Pleaſures, and defending us from Pains: 
And they make out Portitude as well as they can, 


by ſaying it conſiſts in deſpiſing Death, and endu- 


ring Torments. They do bring in. a ſort of Tem- 
perance too, though not. without a great deal of 
Straining and Difficulty but however they make a+ 
ſhifr, after ſome faſhion,. by ſaying, count it 

the greateſt Pleaſure, if they can but be exempt 
from Pain and Uneaſineſs. Thus theſe three Vir- 
tues ſtand up pretty well; but Juſtire, the fourth, 
rotters mightily with them, or rather indeed is 

quite fallen to the Ground; with all thoſe Duties, 
which relate-to the maintenance of Human Socie- 
ty : For what Kindneſs, Liberality, Affability, or 
Friendſhip can there be amongſt thoſe, who defire 
theſe Virtues not purely for themſelves, but only 
n+ relation to their Pleaſure or Advantage? To, 
make ſhort then, I ſhall only ſay, that as I have: 
ſhewn before, That nothing can be Profitable 

which is contrary to Honeſty ,. ſo now I do affirm, 
That Pleaſure in. general is contrary to Honeſty, I 
the more blame therefore Divomacnus and Car- 
Ho, who thought this Diſpute might be brought 


to an Iſſde, if they joined both Pleaſure and Vir- 


tue together, like a Man and a Beaſt as it were in, 
the ſame Yoke. For Virtue can never- admit- of 
this Conjunction, but abhors and diſdains it; nor 
can ever the ſovereign Good and Evil, which muſt 
be one ſingle and ſimple thing, be made up and 


coompounded of ſuch different Principles. of 


this, which is a thing of the greateſt Moment, I. 
have: written at large in another Work: Let us 
now return to 1 Subject: What has been 
ſaid in tius laſt Book, I hope, is enough to let any 
one ſee, how it is his Duty to determine his Choice, 
if that which ſeems uſeful and expedient for him, 


- ould come. into competition: with that. which is. 


Hos. 


| . : 
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Honeſt. But if it ſhould be ſaid, that even Plea- 
fure carries with it the appearance of Profit; let it 
alſo be conſidered, That it never can be bro 

to an Agreement with Honeſty: For the moſt 

can poſſibly be faid for Pleaſure, (that we may not 
ſem wholly to exclude it) is, That it ſerves by 
way of Sauce, to | > a Reliſh to things, but has 
no true Profit or Adyantage in it ſelf. 


This is the Preſent, dear Son Makx, that your 
Father ſends you, and in my Opinion it is & very 
ood one; but that will depend upon the uſe- you 
mall make of it. However entertain, among 
CAT Us's Lectures, theſe three Books, and ſhew 
them at leaſt the Civility due to ers Had 
it been my fortune to haye come to Athens (which 
_ _— _ done, if I 71 not bor recalled 
y the Cries of my Country) you might then per- 
haps ſometimes Fave hear Ip Le Fa Pe 
ever ſince now, in peruſing theſe Sheets, you will 
haye my Voice, as it were, by Proxy; Pray be- 
Row upon them, as much time as you can, and I am 
fare you can as much as you pleaſe. When I hear 
you take a pleaſure in this ſort of Studies, it will 
elight me to talk to you (which I hope may be 
eedily) face to face, or however to write to you, 
though at never ſo great a Mt; In the mean 
eine Adieu, my dear CictRo, and aſſure yourſelf, 
that though no one in the World is more dear to 
me than you are, 9er you will hereafter be — 
more ſo, if I find you take Delight in ſuch Wri- 
* EA 


THE END... 
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Gonſtantia, What it is 1 5 20. | 

Contemplation ſhould give place to Aftion: 14, 
6, 43, 44, 45. 


| Copulation, the Deſire of i it natural to all "_— 


7 
Cormth razed by the Romans 12 11. 3 22 
Correction, /ze Chiding, Panhmone! I; 


| Coverouſnels; ſee Avarice. | 
Countenance to be kept aways the ſame, without 


* 1, 26. 
Coun 


y 


o argue againſt Modeſty i. 35. t0 0 be whale 


INDEX. 1 
Counterfeit : nothing can be laſting that is ſuch 


1 13. 

Country claims a ſhare in us 1, 8. the Love we 
haye for it ſwallows up all other Loves 1, 17, 
their Wickedneſs who injure it 1, 17. every one 
that is able ought to ſerve it 1, 20. ſhould be 
preferred even before Parents 1,17,45.. 3,23. 

Courage is a Virtue contending for 2 519. 
an Enemy to Treachery, Ge. ibid. to deſire of 
Applauſe 1, 20. conſiſts in two things ibid. is 
obtained by the Mind, not the Body 1, 23. in 
War recommends young Men 2, 13. teaches 


E us to fear nothing, c. 3, 27. nothing Profita- 


ble that is contrary to it 3, 26, Ge. 
Craft, ſee Cunning, 


Craſſus Marc. his Sayias - g about Riches 1,8. 8 


Heir by a falſe Te 3, 18. an ill Man 3, 19. 
Craſſus Luc. an Orator 1, 3. got Honour by an 
Accuſation 2, 13. 
Craſſus the Wealthy, AÆdile 2, 3 [ 
_—_— who he was 1, 1.. 2, 2. | 
Cruelty moſt contrary to Nature . 
8 far from true Wiſdom 1, 19. 2, 3. 3, 17. 
the. great Miſchief of it 3, 17, doth not excuſe 
from Perjury, but rather aggravates it 3, 32. 
Cuſtom and Civil Conſtitutions to be followed 1, 
he, ſome . againſt them, and others not 
ibi 


W | 
S Philoſophers 3, 33, 


p D. 
Ancing in the Streets ſcandalous : 3. 19, Th 
ger how far to be undertaken 1, 24. we 


ger our ſelves rather than the Pub- 
lick ibid, 
Debts forgiven, Cc. 2. 22, 23. Goyernoursſboyld 


* 
- xt 


vii INDEX. 
© ' hinder People from running into Debt 2, 24. 
Deceit frees a Man from being bound by his Pro- 
- miſe 1, 10. | 

Decency odferved by Man only Ce inſeparable 

from Honeſty 1, Me is ſeen in all the parts of 

Honeſty ibid. draws the Approbation of all 1,28. 
relates to Body and Mind ibid. nothing De- 
cent that is contrary to a Man's Genius 7. 31. 
Decency of Living according to Univerſal Na- 
ture 1, 28, 29, 30. accordin, 7 to each Man's par- 
ticular one 1, 30, 3 1. ace — Tra to one's. Pace 
or Station in the World 1, 32. is ſeen in our 
Words, Actions, G. 1, 35. in our Hands * 
Cc. ibid, conſiſts in three things ibid. 

Decorum of the Poets 1, 28, 

00 Accule 2, 14. to 

a guilty Perſon lawful 767d. 

Define; the Subject of a Diſcourſe ought to bede- 
fined at the ae ee i 

Deliberation, five of it I, 3. in ſome Caſts 

ſinful 3, 4, 8, CC. 

Do Phalerius who he Was r, x. Hams 

_ wictes 2, 17. 

Demetrius forſaken by the e 1. 7. 

Demoſthenes a Hearer of Plato 1, 1. at what age 

- he n his Study 2, 13. 

Deſire of Riches, c. ſee Avarice, Ambition. 

Deſpiſng different Tom. having an ill Opinion of 
2 1 


becken Bock about the Deſtruftion of Mea 
Diffcuk Subject, ſet Study. Difficuky makes a 


more —_— 19. 
- Diggents and Antipater pute 3, 12, 13 
Dion taught by Plato 1, 44. N wo 
Dionyſeus the Sicilian Tyrant 2, 7. 
Direct 2 wandering Trayeller Wes 1 


1 


INDEX. viii 


Diſcourſe; variety in Mens Ways of it 1, 30. not 
to be dreſſed up with Greek Expreſſions 1, 31. 
of two ſorts 1, 37. 2, 14. common Diſcourſe 

. ſhould be eaſie, c. ibid. free from Paſſion, 


Cc. 1, 38. ſhould be agreeble to the Subject 


we diſcourſe upon 1, 37, 40. 


Diſputing of two ſorts, by Reaſon and by Force 


I, 11. vy 
Diſſimulation ſhould be excluded 3, 15. 
Diviſion ſhould take in the whole Matter divided 
„ I; | 1 g 
Dolus malus what 3, 14. puniſhed by the Civil 
Laws 3, 15. . oy — CLAS 
Donations to the People, whenallowable 2, 16, 17. 
Doubt: We'ſhould do nothing, of which we doubt 
whether it is Honeſt or not 1, 9. in Cafes of 
doubt ask experienced Men's Advice 41. 
Duties: the whole Subject of them conſiſts of two 
parts 1, 3. middle and perfect ones. ibid. 3, 3,4. 
on us in every 8 1,2. 
greater ones to take place before leſs 1, 10, Du- 
ty to Parents adorns a young Man 2, 13. . 


. F ? Ducation of Youth a landable loyment 
I, 42. hes das led Mon eh. 1,44. 
= f — 3 1, 4. ſee Niceneſa. 
Eloquence preferable to acute Thinking ing 1, 4. its 
. — 2, 14. its downfal in Rome 2, 
8 one opportunities of Obliging many, 
Enemies by the old Romans called Strangers 1, 12. 
Juſtice to be kept towards them 1, rr, 12. 3, 29. 
difference of Carriage to be obſeryed toward 
them 1, 12, none to be reckoned Enemies, but 
- who take up Anus againſt the State 1, 235. 
Ennius 1, 8, 16. yr acl not re 


2 * 
n ? Ebi- 


| 
| 
| 


- = - 
— — — — 
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ix INDEX. 
Epicurus ruins all Virtue 1, 2. 3, 33, makes Hap- 
2 conſiſt in Pleaſure 3 „33. endeavours to 
ring himſelf off, but in vain, ibid. 

Eſtate, how to be gotten, bettered, c, 1, 26. 2, 
4244, 25. it is a ſcandal to ruin it by neglect 2,18, 
that the beſt, that can be leſt to a Son 1, 33. 

Evenneſs of Temper, a part of Courage 1, 26. 

Evils; the leaſt to be choſen 3, 1, 28, 29. thoſe of 
Body and Fortune leſs thanthoſe of the Soul 3,5» 

Euripides's Phæniſſæ 3, 21. 

Exacting to be avoided in Dealing wich others 2, 18. 

Exerciſe requiſite to make Men perfect 1, 18. 

l things move en ber | 


. 
Fabius Labes's Trick 15 10. Fab. Maximus 
* his Wiſe Delaying I, 24 op we. 
Cunning 1, 30, 

Fabricius's Juſtice 1. 13. 3,4, 22. 

Faith, the Foundation of Juſtice 1, 7. 5 the 
.- Capitol next to Jupiter 3, 29. to be k kept with 
Enemies, ibid. See Oaths. 

| Fathers often followed in cocks: of Life by their 
Sons 1, 32. Rules to be obſerved in imitating - 

them 1, 33. whether to be accuſed by theit Sons, 
- ſhould they Plot againſt the State 3, 23 

2 _ of on 1, 7. Promiſes made 

not binding 1. 10. an improper 
Inc ger a daf ou _ 

N. . Conſequences of it 2, 7, 8 

Fecial Law 55 the Romans 1, 12 1 

Fides derived by tlie Scaicks 1, 7. Ex 71 bens, 

Form in Law 3, 17. 

Fighting when laudable 1, 23. 

Fimbria, Judge in à Caſe 3, 19. 

Flatterers to be avoided 1, 26. Eſtates got by Flats 
. ä 

- ce 


INDEX * 


Force and Fraud, the two ways of injuring Men; 
the latter more odious 1, 13. a couragious Man 

ä cannot be forced 3, 31. a 
Forms in e 3, 15. the general Form or 
Rule 3, 5. 

Fortune muſt yield to Nature 1, 33. her 4 
upon the good or ill Succeſs of Actions 2, 6. 
Seditions will never be wanting, while Men hope 
to make Fortunes by them 2, 8. to be tranſ- 
ported with good or ill Fortune, ſhews a mean 
Spirit 1, 26. 

Freedom; wherein it conſiſts 1, 20. 

Fretfulneſs upon unſeaſonable Viſits, on to be a- 
voided -1, 25. 

Friends neceſlary for all 2, 8. all common among 
Friends 1, 16. the Counſel of Friends ſhould be 
asked 1, 26, Men are born for their Friends, as 
well as themſelves 1, 8. Corrections, Counſel, 
Cc. due among Friends 1, 17, How much may 

be done for the ſake of a Friend 3, 10. Damon 
and Pythas two Friends, ibid, cloſeneſs as Uni- 
on between Friends 1, 17. 

Friendſhip makes many become one 1, 1 is ce- 
— by likeneſs * Manners, ibid. to be bro- 
ken off by Rane Wm: I, 33. | 


Ate, ſhould not to 15 too flow, c. 1, 36. 
Generals of the Romans n to their 
Enemies 3, 30. 

Genius, ee Nature. 

Geometricians Method 3, 7. 

Gentile Jeſts 1, 29. Carriage 1, 35. 

Glory made up of three, Ingredients 2, 9. Cicero 

wrote two Books about it, ibid. muſt be uſed 
with Diſcretion; and what the ſhorteſt cut to it 
Tr not to be gotten by Counterfeiting 
2, 12. but by Juſtice 2, 13. cannot be —_— 
8 


- 


d 


xi INDEX. 


unleſs founded upon Virtue 2, 20. inconſiſtent 
G05, Dar n 
Duties to them to A 
45: how their Favour may be procured 2, 3. 
they never hurt, ibid. are never angry 3, 
28, 29. 2 
Good Fortune, it is a fi of a low Spirit to be 
_ tranſported with it KAR 


Good Men ſo called from Juſtice 1 7 2, 11. who 


3, 15, 19. very hard to be found, ibid. it is al- 
profitable to be one, + xy Men de- 


ways 
ſire Honeſty, not Secrecy 3, 96? 
Good-will, ſee Love. | 


| Government of a State like the Ofice of a Guar- 


dian 1, 25. the ſeveral Duties of _ that 80. 
vern 2, 21, G . ; 

Gownmen as uſeful as Soldiers 1, 22, 23. | 

Gracchus Father of the two Gracchi 2, 12. his Sons 
juſtly ſlain, ibid. ruined by their wierd Princi- 
ples 25 234. 

Gratidianus 3, 16, SY hd © NO | 

Gmatitude a moſt geceſſary Duty, in which we ſhonld 
- imitate fruitful Fields 1, 18. all Wopfe hate one 

that is not Grateful 2, 18. 

Greatneſs of Soul, natural to Man 1. 4. t it 
appears in 1, 5. enclines —* to Ambition 1,8, 
19. is often too hot 1, 1. uſually made moſt 
Account of in the World 1, 18. neceſſary far 
en more than Philoſophers 1, 20. be. 

2 and how it differs from Greatneſs Y 

| erſtanding 1, 23. ſeen even in a retired Life 
T, 26. is Savagetieſs, if not accompanied wich 
Juſtice 1, 44. ſee Courage. 

Greek and Latin to be joined 1, 1. bing G 

into Diſcourſe, ridiculous 1. 27. 

Guilty Perſons may ſometimes bedeſended 2, Th. 


Gyger's Ring 3, 9, 19. EH YE 29 x1 


H, 


IND Ex. xii 


Sd H. 757 a 
Aunibal Cruel 1, 12. ſends ten to Rome 
after the Fight at Canng 1, 13. 3, 32. 
Haſtineſs in givi * * a Fault in the ſearch of 
Truth 1, 7 — 
| haſte 2. Reaſon bk 10 
Hate, able to ruine the greateſt Power * 7. 8. 
Haughtineſs in Proſperity to be avoided 1, 26. 
h how to be preſerved 2 24. 
Hecaton the Rhodian 3, 18, 23. 
Help: not to 1 injured if we can, is Inj: 
tice 1, 7. 
* ſees een, I, 32. is ine among the 
8 35.8 6 


Herillus ex I, 2. bs 

Herodotus the Hiſtorian 2, 12. 

Heſßod's Rule 1, 15. | * 

Hire; the worſt means of winning k len to our ſide 2, 6. 


Hone 412 , Whence it reſults 1, 4, 5. laudable in it 


id, would make the World in Love with it, 


e by ies own. 


, BrightneGs, 1, 9. entitles a Marko our Liberality, 


1, 14, 15. 2, 20. more-eſpecialty deſerves our 


Study, 2, 3. naturally eth Men, 2, 9. is the 


e e 3, 3» 73 8, Cc. honeſt Man, 
Who, 3, 19 
Honour; the Deſire of it tempts Men to Injuſtice, 


3 20, 
Hortenſtus Ædile, 2,15. uſes a falſe Will, 3, 18. 


n WA be eps eee Men, 1. 39. n | 


deſerved] #5, 2, 18, 
loſtis, i its Sia . — among the old 8 1, 12. 
Hot Counſels — Deſigus preferred by ſome, 1, 24. 
Houſe, of what Sort becomes a great Man, 1, 39. 
the Maſter ſhould be in Honour to his Hauſe, i, id. 
requiſite in Gy 1, 26, 


Humility 
H Nature. T: 
W 


— ene 


* 


» 
% = 


iti INDEX 
Hunting, a Manly Recreation, 1, 29. 
Hypocrify ſhould Gas 8 out of the World,z, 14: 


1 — in what Kind * ee allowable, 1, 29. 
Inheritance; the beſt a Father can leave to his 
Son, is the Fame of his Vertues, 1, 33 


| Injuries, two Ways of doing them, 1, 13, mating 


others moſt contrary to Nature, 3, 5, 


n of two Sorts, and the Cauſes of each, 1, 2 


8, 9. the greateſt, Which 4 is done under the Naas 
of Honeſty, 1, 13. 


Innocent Perſons never to be accuſed, 2, 14. 


| Intereſt draws one way, and Honeſty another, 1, 3. 


no baſe Thing can be any one's Intereſt, 3.19. 
ſhould be meaſured by Juſtice, 3,21. 
Locrates wy» to· Ariſtotle, 1, 1. 
Judges Duty, 2, 14. | 
| Juſtice the moſt ſp Jendid Views, I, q ales Menbe 
called Good, ibid. 2, 11. the Duties of it 1,7. is 
alter d upon an alteration of the Circumſtances, 1. 
10. to be kept toward thoſe that have injur'd us, 
and Enemies, 1 11. toward the meaneſt, ſuch as 


Slaves, 1, 13. is the only way of obtaining bur 


Ends, 213. makes Men truſt us more than Pru- 
. dence, 2, 9. no Man juſt, who is afraid of Death, 
Cre. 2, 11. Juſtice gets us all the three Ingredients « of 
Glory, ibid. is neceſſary for all Men, even Pirates, 
2. 11. Kings were at 6A choſe, and Laws made, 
for the Bs of it, 2, 12. no Credit can be laſting, 
that is not built upon it, 2, 20. is the Queen of all 
Vircues, 3, 6. nothing proficable chat $ contrary 20 it, 
c OR,” 
Indneſſes ſhould bedodeto Honeſt rather than 
| Great Men, 2, 20. not to be done to one, by 
injuring another, ib:d. See Benefits. 
Kings formerly choſe for their Juſtice, 2, 12. no Faith 
"_ of a Kingdom, 1, 8. Juſtice violated for a 


NO 


INDEX. xiy. 


ingdom 3, 21, many treacherous, and but few 

«HOES to s ibid, 

Knowledge how deſired, Gt. by Men 1, 4,6. muſt 
give pl place to Action 1, 43. 1 a_barren Accom- 


1 ſhment withour Juſtice E 


e * 
avoided 2, 3. few Ations e 
"foe rom it 3, 15. See Dolus malus. 7 


. 
' Aerdemonians: "Plato! sObſeryation if is” * 
19, wuined by Epaminondas 1, 24, forſaken by 
_ "theirAllies 2,7, e King Ari, See 2,23. 
Loberi s Law 3, 15. 
ſee Diſcourſe. | 
Largi, of two ſorts: >, 16. 1 
Latin to be joyned with Gr bh . 
Laws; a malicious Interpretation of them a means 
of Roguery 1, 10. puniſh Offenders according to 
* Jultice 1, 25, why firſt invented 2, 12, uſe the 
fame La to all Conditions ibid, the know- 
1 of them creditable at Rome 2, 19. gives a 
Balg dem 2 of obliging ibid, the End and 
fthem 3, 5, how th hey roo peck Frauds 
1 17. Fan of Nations . that of 
particular Cities j6id, Roman Lay taken from Na- 
ture, and its Excellence ibid. Law ofN ature takes 
in all Men 3,6, Law-ſuits to be avoided 2, 18. 
Learners how beſt corrected 1,41, 
Learning; who may be allowed to give themſelves 
up to 1 it 1, 20. 4s a Pleaſure, not a 
a Labour 3, 2 f 
Letters, how to be expreſſed * 1. 
Levelling Eftates deſtructiye, rer 2 2h SY | 
L bert)! Three Cautions to be obſeryed in it A 
14. 2,25. mit be governed by Juſtice ibid. to 
ve to one what is taken from another, not Li- 
era ibid. to whom it ſhould be moſt ſhewn 
ty 15, 18. 2, 18, 20. . the Peoples Love 
2, 95 


, 


1 ——— _ 


W IND EX. 


2, 9, 18. conſiſts in doing Kindneſſes either by 
Maney or Labour; the latter preferable 2, 15. has. 
got no bottam ibid. how the Liberal diſpoſe of 
their r . 
Liberty ought to be moſt of all contended for 1, 
20. herein. it conliſts ibid. bites deeper after ſhe. 
has been chained 2, 7 
Life of Retirement, and that of Publick Buſineſs 
compared 1, 21, ſeveral Men take ſeveral ways of. 
Life 1, 32. the difficulty of chooſing a way of 
Life; and what chiefly to be regarded in it 1, 32, 
33. ſhould not eaſily be cha oed 1, 33. how ſuch 
Change ſhould be made ibid. | 
Little Indecencies eſpecially to be avoided 1, 40. in 
the leaſt things we obſerye what is becoming 1,41. 
Love of themſelves and Offspring in all Animals 1, 
4. Love a ſtronger Motive to Obedience than 
Fear 2, 7, 8. howto be gained of the People 2, 
9. by what we are to jule of Mens Love to us 
1, 15. we ſhould do moſt for thoſe, by whom 
we are loved moſt ibid. general Love, and 
that of Friendſhip, how far neceſſary 2, 8. 
Lucullus magnificent in Building 1, 39. 
Lycurgus the Law-giyer of Sparta 1, 22. . | 
Lying abominable x, 43. 3, 14. ſhould be baniſhed 
from all Commerce 3, 15. is inconſiſtent with 
the Character of a good Man z, 20. 
Lyſander enlarged the Spartan Empire 1, 22. Craf- 
ty 1, 30, the Ephore baniſhed 2, 23. | 
Lys Maſter of Epaminondas 1, 44. 


Mate deſert Demetrius 2, 7. Paullus 
a 


took the Treaſure of Macedon 2, 22. 
Magiſtrates Duties 1, 24, 25, 34. 2, 21, Oc. 
Mamercus put by the Conſulſhip 2, 17. 


Man; how different from Brutes 1, 4,. 30. not born 


for himſelf alone 1, 7. all things on Earth made 
For him, fay the Stoicks ibid. we ſhould ſnew a 


reſ- 


* 
- 0 
\ 


eech 


reſpect for all Men 1, 28, 36. and deſire to be 
thought well of by them. i517. ſome ate Men in 
Name only 1, 30. Men may be allowed ſome 
Ornaments; but muſt avoid Niceneſs 1, 36. na- 
turally love Society 1, 43, 44. do the moſt Good 
and Harm to one another 2, 3, 4, 5. to procure 
their Love the chief of Virtue 2, 5. by what 
means they are drawn to be for us 2, 6. every 
Man ſhould help any other becauſe he is a Man 3;6, 
Manlius Luc. and Titus 2, 31. 

Marius made Conſul, c. 3, 20. Marius Gratiaia- 
WE 4 7 ng , | 

Marriage the cloſeſt Bond of Society 1, 17. 

Medes choſe the juſteſt Men Kings 2, 12. 
Merchandice, how far creditable 1, 42. 

Merchant of Corn's Caſe 3, 12, 23. 

Merits of the Receiver to be conſidered in giving; 
ol four ſorts 1, 14. F 
Metellus accuſed by Marius 3, 20, and Africanus's 
Diſſent 1, 25. 

Metrodorus's Opinion about Happineſs 3, 33. 
Milo got great Honour 2, 17. 2 
Mind of always in Motion 1, 6. conſiſts in 
Reaſon and Appetite 1, 28, 36. decency to be 

kept in its Motions 1, 36. filthineſs of the Mind 

more loathſome than of the Body 3, 29. 
Moderation what 1, 40. is beſt in moſt things 1, 36. 


1 


Modeſty, Bafhfulneſs, Cc. 1, 27. the Duties of them | 
different from thoſe of Juſtice 1, 28, forbids to 
do or name ſome things 1, 35, the Cynicks ar- 

t 


- againſt it ibid... nothing virtuous or becom- 
nung without it 1, 47. ſets off Eloquence, eſpe- 
cially in young Men 2, 14. 


Money: See Hire, Riches, Cc. thoſe tryed with | 


Fire, who have withſtood its Temptations 2, 11. 


ho beſt laid out 2, 16, 17, 18. bad Money 


* * ſhould not be put away 3,23. r 
Motiyes drawing Men to * us, Cc. 2,6. 
| 2 
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vii INDEX. 
Mummius took Corinth, &c. 2, 22. 


7 Muſicians diſcover the leaſt Faule in Muſick TID 


Afca killed T. W I, 22. 
ature ſhould be taken for ten 
we cannot err 1, 28. Pleaſures, &. unworthy 
Man's Nature 1, 30. variety of Mens particular 
Natures ibid. every one ſhould follow his own 
Nature; and how far I, 31. nothing becoming 
that is co to it ibid. 2 eat influence an 
our Actions ibid. has er fs than Fortune 
1, 23. directs to Mod 1786 is both an Human 
and Divine Law 3, 5. enjoyns each Man to help 
another 3, 6. always deſires what is becomi 
3, 8. to live 3 to Nature, the Sto 
chief Good 3 
Neceſſi ;notthe olive to Society * I 44. 
Niceneſs in Carriage 1, 35. Dreſs, Cc. 1, 36. 
Nola and Naples quarret about their Bounds 1. 10. 
Non puraram,, Fool's ſo 1,23. 


Aths given to Secs I, 11. whe is 1 
conſidered in Oatlis 1, 13. 3, 29. I am not 
tied by Oath to a Deceiver 3, 28, 29. Oath is a 
religious Affirmation, c. 3, 29. the Sacredneſs 
of them amongſt the old Romans 3, 31. not e- 
luded by ſhifts 1, 13. 3, 32. 
Obſcene ding I, My 7 diſcovers 1 luck 


cCälinations, 


Obſcure Subjects 10 ben neg) glected 1 * 6. 


_ Offence: a fear of gi ging Offence, a Suſe of In- 


juſtice 1, 9. 4 calf n in Civil 
and Military Affairs 1, 24. it is 
deſty not . vive Of ence 1, 28. br Day 


dope, that may offend the Eyes and Ears' 1, 35. 
Offices a moſt uſeful and 11 Wat Subject 1, 2. 
3,2. who have a Right to diſcourſe about em 1,2. 


Old Age to be reverenced 1, 34, 41. the Duties of 
="M I, 34, Opi- 


INDEX xvii 


Opinion of the World concerning us not to be 
neglected 1, 28. 

Oratory and Philoſophy to be joined ty; 

Order in our Words and Actions 1, 40. 

Oreſtes gives a Dinner to the People 2, 17, 

Other Mens Affairs appear ſmall to us, as things at 


2 diſtance 1, 9. we ſhould mind by others What 


is becoming. 1 „ 42. We can ſooneſt ſee: Faults i in 
others ibid. 


Own: every one to be — in the Enjoyment of 


his own 2, 22. owWn's Intereſt how far to be re- 
Ardded e R 


eat eſt. Evil 3, 29. 
Pain be proportioned to What we are a- 
bout 1, 3 
Paintets fet 0 Works out to be viewed 1,41. 
Panztius, who he Was 1, 2. left his Work about 
Duties unfihiſhed 1.7. 
Particulars; nothing to be done for them, that i is a 


Damage to the Püblick 2, 21. ſhould : not have 


Intereſt ſeparate from the Publick 3, 6. 
Parts; Men have ſeveral Parts — be acted 1, 30, 32. 
arts of the Body wellfitted by Nature 1, 35. 
pal on: Injuties one ira Pafſiom leſs heinonsthan 
in cold Blood” 1, 8, ſhould be governed by Rea- 
Jon 1, 29, 36, 39. 45. 4ifturd both Body and 
Mind 1, 29. to be ſtumned in Diſeoutſe r, 38. 
nothing can be liked that is done ima Paſſion ibid. 
Pauſanias,. Spartan General 1, 22. | 
Paullus had alt the Riches of Macedon 2, 2X; 
Pericles Anſwer to Sophocles 1, 40. is blamed by 
Phalereus 2, 15. | 
People careſſed, c. 2, 76 


Peripateticks. differ lite from the Kae T, if | 


3, 4. have a Right to treat about Duties 1, 2: 

require a Nlediocrity „and fay Anger was given us 
to good Purpaſes r, 25. their s a moſt noble and 
ancient Philofbphy 2, 2. NY Ten 


Ain racks and torments us 2, 10. not the 


2 


Taney an 1. 6. 


ws INDEX 


Perjury; ee | 

Phaeton 3, 25. 1 5 

Phalaris 2, 7. 3, 6 

Philip of Macedon, above bis Son in x good Nature 
1, 26. adviſes his Son to {; fo => 
People 2, 14. rebukes him . 


22 
er in his rwe, 2, 21. his a 


= in 2only their Studies 1. 


inquiſh the Rios id. their Method of 
| rooting. out Frauds 3, 17. none may aſſume that 
— without giving Rules about Duty 1, 2. 
their Study — Kors. 2,2. Pluloſophy a Com- 
fort in AMiaion 2, 1, 2. 2 rich and, plentiſul 
Soil 3, 3. the meaning of the word 2, 2. 
Pirates ought to haye no Faith kept with them 3, 
29. cannot be without Juſtice 2, 11. 
Place, its Influence on our Actions 1, 40. 
* might have made an excellent Orator 1, 1. 
ing, That Men are not born for themſelves 
— I, 7. his Miſtake about the Philoſophers 1 
>. his two. Rules about Government 1, 25, his 
Saying about Ambition ibid. his ep eg 1 
about Prudence 1. 10. his Fable about 1 1. 
* and Recreations how far allowab 45 29. 
my at Even and Odd, Cc. 3, 19. 


ee futeſt for them 8 


1,35 
ures af Body beneath a Man 1, 30. 8 
Pleaſures are alluring Miſtreſſes 2, 10. are contrary 
to Honeſty 3, 33. may ſerve to give a reliſh to 
Actions ibid. ſhould not be regarded in Eating, 


c. 1, 30. 


Poetical Decorum SR 28. Poets ſet went Worksout 


to de yiewed 1, 41. | 
Polyb:25 the Hiſtorian: 3, 32. 


Pampey 


INDEX ** 

I his to Cicero 1, 20. his 

Party unſucceſful 2, 13. 5 
to the People 2, 16. 
Pomponius the Tribune 3, 3 r. 
Pontius C. the Sammie 2, 21. 
Poppilius a Roman Commander . „ 
Popular Expreffions to be us' 1% fo; 
Power, the Defire of it draws Men 1 
Practice neceffary to perſecł a Man in Virtue 1, 18. 
Precepts d ns without Exerciſe ibid. 


Preſent things: acceptable for time 2, 17. 
Pride in rr to be ayoided 1, 26. 

Private Men ff a be ep in their Eſtates 2, 21. 
Prodigal — 2 1 


Profit the A with Honeſty: 2, 3. 3, 3, 7, 12. 
oF makes Mey e 8, 28, The: Appearance 
ER es a corſerary to Dry 5/7. 

de rejefted 15. 4.' every ching honeſt 


| Grable: and evt ng profitable honeſt 3, 8 
AST 7, 10. 3,24, 25. * 
Property, its Original 1, 7. 8 
Prudence, the Duties from it 1, 5. Con- 


ſiſts in the Knowledge of Truth, and is moft 
natural to Man 1, 6. of but little Worth wirbout 
: * Juſtice 1, 43. different frem Craft'r, 19. 2, 3. 
17. 4 Definition of it 1, 43. makes Mert con- 
e in us, if joyn d, c. 2, 9. f 
Publick Officers 200 be free from Pailon;” &c.. 
1, 20, 25. ſhould ſee that What they 
be honeſt ibid. remember Plato's two Rules 1, 
| „e a _—_ jon of a good one ibid ſhould be 
ble, Gr. 1 1 0 braveſt Ac- 
tions 1, bike 5 282 fhould guard their Eyes as well as 
Hands e 1, Ar. publick 
und private Life compared 1, 21. 
Puniſhments; Rules to be obſerved about them 1 
r5, if ſome eſcape thei, others grow more as 


bolent 2, 8. 
Pyrebe- 


Xx1 INDEX. 

Pyrrho.can give no Rules about Nas 

Pyrrhus his Speech upon giving up ePriſoners 1, 2 
12. a Deſerter offers to dente bio. 1 1,12. 3,22. 

ythagoras 1, 17, 30. | 

Pythius, a Banker, ec. 3, ie 


- Aſtineſs in gi * 5 our Aſſent to be avoid. 
ed 1, 6. 2, 2. In our Actions * 2. 
alen ougbt to be eng Faculty i in Man 
. 28. | 
Rebukes in Friendſhiq I, 17. sie Chiding, EY 
Regularity, ./ze Uaiformay 5 8 
r by the Carthaginians Cc. , 3. 3s 
26 
Relations ſhould be conſidered before;other. ;F50Y 
ple 1, 14, 16. 

Republick, Cicero wrote. ix Backs thou j it 25: 17. 
Kel ſhould, be bad for all Men 1,28..eſpecially 
ſe we converſe, with 15355 36, 3818 
Retired. People da very noble —— 1 26, See Life.. 
Revenge muſt be kept withyn:Bounds 1, 117. 
Rhetorick-Mafters overxun.all, I, 36... 

' Riches why deſired 1,,8.. it is not enqugh to get, 
| unleſs one know how to uſe them 2,1 gh 9 get 
| to be kept too cloſe nor too open Trae the 
> e ef oy 2e 3h AG 17 
| ed 2, 20. to be r Our ſelves alone, 
e, 3, 18. are — profitable if accompanied 
with Infamy 3, 22. See Ayarice, Liberality. . 
| Romans. famous for Courage 1, 18. their ancient 
S - Juſtice: and; Kindneſſes to Allies When changed 
8 2, 8. ruined by Tyranny and Oppreſſiòp, ud. 
Romulus did illi Tt Remus 33.19. 
Roſciu Amorinns, Fre by. Cicero 2,, its. I 
Rule, the Deſire of it: e to Men 1, 4. beg 
| ral Rule or. Meaſure: 3. 0 
7 Rutilius had the.N ame-of an honeſt Man, Gd. . 
Th 1395 — Panctius 3,2. + 
3; | | . 
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— for a Viftory T, 22. 


Salmacis 1, 18. | 
Scævola gives more than was asked for an Eſtate 
3, 15. Pontifex max. 3, 17. 
Scepricks, their Opinion 2, 2. 
; png to be committed out of Hopes 
of it 3, 8, 9, C 
Self- love keeps Men from ſeeing their , * 
Nature allows a Man to love himſelf 
mer not to injure others for the ſake of ale 
ibid. 3, 6. 
Seller bound to tell the Faults of his Goods 3, 12, 
13, Ofc. ſhould uſe no Arts to enhance their 
Price 3, 15. 
Serious things to be handled I, 37, 40 
Shows to the People, how far 2, 16, 1. 
Sincerity agreeable to Man's Nature 1, 4. 
Singin openly a great Rudeneſs 1, 40 
to be dealt with mY 2, 7 Tricks i 
© ling hem puniſhed 3, 1 5 wy 
Society; Princi Sorts, Degrees I, 
16, 17. — — ſhould be more con- 
| cerned for 1, 43. Man by Nature ſociable 
4. Neceſſity not the Motive to Society big. 
Duties of it of ſeveral Degrees, in what Order 
to be rmed 1, 43. Dube Sociery of 
what Nature 3, 12 
Socrates facetious and drolling 1, 30. of extraordi- 
nary. Virtues 1, 41. his ſhorteſt Cut to Glory 2 
132, 15. uſed to curſe choſe that ſeparite Profir 
and Honeſty 3, 3. 
Solon, Athenian Law-giver 1, 22. his Craft I, 30. 
Sons ſhould live as becomes the Name of their 
Anceftors r, 22, 23. do not ban wih their Fa- 
. le | | 
Sophes s T Fr, 105 
Soul's maFy eo thanche Bois 2,1 3, 
"Speech; ſee Diſcourſe. "3 07 £174) Une, 
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xxiii INDE * 


State, how to be ſupported 2, 7. 8, K 


Stiles of Eloquence and Philoſophy 10 be both ox 


tivated 1, 1, 

Stoicks; Cicero, follows them in this Book 5 2 
great Admirers of GE. 1, 8. their chief 
Good, c. 3, 3. 

Strangers Duties in a pisce 10 714. a a difference to 
be made between them 1 „41. ſnould not be 

florbid a City 3, 11 

Study not to be ſpent upon obſcure and difficult 
Subjects 1, 7. the end of it ibid. ſhould give 

23 to Action 1, 4, 6, 43, 44, 41. 

ect of a Diſcourſe- muſt be firſt explained 1,2. 

1 ** ens Subje&s require different * of Ex- 

reſſion 2, 10. 1 

Subjects of common Diſcourſe 1, 37. 

Sulpitius an Aſtronomer 1, 6. an -Orator accules 
Norbanus 2, 14. 

Summuin Jus, ſumma injurig 1, 10. | 

Swearing upon one's Conſgence 3,/1 6. my Tongue 
ſwore, but, Cc. 3, 299. 

Sylla. { Laucius's] inhuman Victory 25 8. 

120 Hab. I Kinſinan to 525 former fk 


Akin away —— is anotber's, & breach of 
- Juſtice 1,. 7..moſt contrary to Nature "7 

Je = king away from. one and giving to another, 
no Liberality 1, 14. no nee 

another to enrich himſelf 3, 19. 

Talk, Sce Diſcourſe. 

Taxes, the People not to be Fal wah them 
2, 21. Tax-gatherers hated 2, 44. 

Ten Men ſent by Hannibal to Rome, ce. "TO 
3, 32. 

Temperance 1, 5. the Duties of it muſt not al- 
ways give place to thoſe of Juſtice 1, 45. and 
Sobriety adorn a young Man 2, 13. nothing Pro- 
fitable that is contrary to it 3, 33. Ba 

Teuths paid to the Gods 2, 17.  Terence's 


- 2s 


INDEX. xxiv 
Terente's Chremes' 1, 9. 4 
Thebe Wite of Tyrant Alexander 2, 7. | 
Themiftocles 1, 22. his Opinion about Marrying a 
Daughter 2, 20. his Propoſal to the Athenians 
35 II. | | 
Theophraſtus 1, 1. his Book about Riches 2, 16. 
praiſes Hol} ality 2, 1 8. | 
Theſeus's Wiſh granted by Neptune 1, 10. 3, 25. 
Thieves cannot ſubſiſt without Tuſtice 2, 11. 
Thinking; the end of it 1, 6. a good Man will 
not think what he is aſhamed ſhould be known 
225 1 2 
Thracians branded 2, 7. 
Time and Place make Actions good or bad 1, 40. 
Trades which creditable, c. 1, 42. Tradeſmen 
ſhould avoid Lying 1, 42. be Juſt 2, 11. _ 
Treachery, c. contrary to Reaſon 3, 17. 
Truce for thirty Days 1, 10. 
Truſt : how Men are induced to truſt us 2, 9. Truſts 
not always to be reſt6red 3, 25. es ., 
Truth; the Love of it natural to Man 1, 4, 30. 
two Faults in ſearch of it to be avoided 1, 6. 
Tyrants generally come to ill Ends 2, .7. to kill 
them counted glorious. among the Romans 3, 4. 
are Enemies of Human Society 3, 6. lead miſe- 
rable Lives 3, 31. 


1 ö 
Y1Ruals : Pleaſure ſhould not be regarded in them 
I, 30. | 
Viriathus, the Luſitanian Robber 2, 11. | 
Virtue alone, or at leaſt chiefly defirable 1, 2. 3, 
7. Virtues all connected 1, 5. 2, 10. forces us 
to love the Perſons that poſſeſs it 1, 17. 2, 9. 
its principal Office to procure the Love of Men 
2, 5. conſiſts in three things ibid. moves Men's 
Admiration 2, 10. when it appears with great- 
eſt Splendor ibid. ſcorns Atfniry with Pleaſure 


3. 33. See Honeſty. | 
3.33. efty 95055 


wry INDEX 
sof a T to undergo any thing 1, 3t« would 

ve avoided the War 3, 26. F Ge 
Unable : thoſe who are unable to exerciſe ſome Virtues, 
ſhould take the more care to * e * 


re hated by all 2, 
_— of Life, whence it ariſes 1, 31, 40. is molt 


ibid. 
Unj ent: ks who ſpend their Lives in Con! tion 
| wel 3, and thoſe who mind oo eke 

ir own 
Voice ſhould be clear and harmonious, Gs by, 37s aw 
Voluntary: no true Virtue, that is not ſo "UE 
Ulurers hated 1, 42. Cato's >> 4 of Ulary 2,25. 


I ant: we ould be mo liberal to thoſe that want 
moſt, Mc. 1,15. 2, 18. 5 
War: Lans of it to be obſerved ti, 3: 259. may be 
| undertaken 3 but it my iy the op od l 1 147 
23 Mauagementuf it leis glorious ivit Pr 
dence 1, 22; Courage in it recommends young Man 
2, 13. I 
Ways ; of Pleaſure and Virtue Is 32s | 
peb never Frobtable 3, 15, Wm 
Kin or of Midut. Bafin. &c, 3, 1 

iſdom, which the chief 1, 43. the Definition andCom- 
mentation of it 2, 2. to be often with Wiſe: Men, re- 
commende a y Man 2, 13. a Wiſe m— not wile 
for himlelf, good for nothing 3, 15. 


Work houſe can have nothing gentile in it 1 42. | | 
World: we ſhoold roman. be wel thought of by all 


the World 1, 28. 25 
the Lacedæmonian 3 


Ant hi pu. 
X Kew rates the ſeverelt FEA 1,30 
Xenopbon's OEconomicks * 


Oung . how they 
1095 ſhould make themſelves taken — of in the 
A 2, * are not jo but FORT encouraged, 


y Cicero 2, 24. 


